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PREFACE 


In 1947 I undertook to give a post-graduate course on 
Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus. Two years later I had the 
privilege of working for a few months in Cambridge, and 
during that happy period I was able to start carrying out 
a plan.that had been in my mind for two years, namely 
to publish. a series of studies on archaic Sparta based on 
Plutarch's data. My original intention was more ambitious 
and extended to writing a commentary on the Life of Lycurgus. 
However, careful examination of the first chapter soon made 
it clear that the writing of a historical commentary could 
not very well he undertaken until various fundamental 
problems had first been dealt with. A perusal of the subse¬ 
quent chapters only helped to confirm this view. Consequently 
all the 'Laconian Studies’ collected in these pages are closely 
related to chapters in Plutarch, and their arrangement has 
been mainly determined by that of Plutarch's work. 

The first part is a chronological study starting from the 
opening chapter of the Life of Lycurgus. I believe it is possible 
to demonstrate that already in the earliest phase of Greek 
historiography the struggle for the chronological pattern was 
carried on with great perseverance. Ed. Meyer and F. Jacoby 
place practically the whole of this struggle'in the Hellenistic 
Period. Against this I have advanced the theory - I hope 
successfully ~ that the struggle belongs to an earlier period, 
that Aristotle had an important part in it, and that Plutarch 
follows him more closely than critics like E. Kessler realize. 
My great respect for scholars of the stature of Meyer and 
Jacoby has not withheld me from presenting a different 
opinion on some aspects of their chronological studies or 
from suggesting supplementary details; their own work proves 


that they were not content with iurare in verba magistri. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to scientific research than 
to mummify or fossilize the achievements of great forerunners. 

In the second and third part the connection with the 
corresponding chapters in Plutarch is obvious. It will suffice 
to state briefly that the second part deals with an episode 
in Sparta's constitutional history (Lyc. V-VII), and the 
third with some social customs for most of which Plutarch 
is our only source {Lyc. XIV ff.). 

From the studies now presented Plutarch does not emerge 
unfavourably as a historian. If I am not mistaken, a turn of 
the tide in this respect is noticeable. For centuries his moral¬ 
izing historiography was the mental fare for the reading 
public, but the nineteenth century, on the contrary, weighed 
these well-meaning discourses and found them wanting. Dis¬ 
like for his homely ethics during two or three generations 
hampered any positive appreciation of his historical work. 
One might answer this criticism with the words of Sir John 
Myres in his inaugural address (1910): ‘History is a science of 
observation, it is true, but it is also a critical science. Its 
standard is one of value as well as of relevance, it relates its 
facts not only to other facts but to the judgment and the 
service of Man' i. No one who subscribes to this view, as I 
do, would venture to blame Plutarch for doing what no other 
true historian has ever been able to avoid - or been at liberty 
to avoid - i.e. passing moral judgments. Even if we do not 
agree with Plutarch's ethics, this should not bias our his¬ 
torical appreciation. 

To publish a book in a language not one’s own is a some¬ 
what hazardous undertaking. If the reader does not encounter 
instances of unfamiliar style or diction, the credit belongs 
to the conscientious care and devotion of the translator, 
Dr A. Fontein (The Hague), and to the unremitting assis¬ 
tance of two friends, A. F. P, Hulsew6 (Leyden) and 

1 Now inserted in Geographical History in Greek Lands, 1953, 
especially p. 38. 



A. G. Woodhead (Cambridge). The counsel and suggestions 
of these three have been warmly appreciated. For lapsus 
calami of any kind I naturally accept full responsibility. 

One more point which at first seemed quite a problem in 
itself concerns the spelling of the Greek proper names. I 
had innocently believed that I noticed in modern British 
publications a growing tendency to adopt the phonetic 
spelling whenever possible. The custom has its followers on 
the continent also, although I am not one of them. However, 
I was spared the somewhat painful decision between my own 
choice and the supposed British and American practice. The 
recent discussions in British and American periodicals ^ 
perhaps allow the spelling of the name of the Spartan law¬ 
giver Lycurgus instead of Lukourgos, Lykourgos, Lykurgos, 
Lykurgus or Lycurgos. As a rule I have latinized the Greek 
proper names, and if occasionally I have swerved from the 
straight path I find consolation in A. H. M. Jones' words: 
'Fixed spelling, expecially for place names, is a modern fad, 
and the ancients were quite content to spell a name half a 
dozen different ways’ 

For the hospitality extended to me at Cambridge my 
sincere thanks are specially due to Sir Frank Adcock and to 
the Librarian of the University Library. I am also indebted 
to A. J. Beattie (now of Edinburgh), N. G. L. Hammond 
and H. Lloyd-Jones for sundry tokens of friendship and for 
many profitable discussions, which also extended to topics 
beyond the scope of the present book. 

I cannot conclude without adding a final word of grateful 
acknowledgment to the Netherlands Organization for Pure 
Research (Z.W.O.) whose financial assistance has made possi¬ 
ble the translation and publication of this book. 

Leyden, March 1954 W. den BOER. 

1 JHS, LXVIII, 1948, p. xix-xxiv; CR. LXVI, 1952, p. 53 f., 
195 ff,; AJA, LV, 1951, p, 115; LVI, 1952, p. 116. 

“ The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937, preface. 
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Part One 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
PATTERN 




PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In many works dealing, directly or indirectly, with chrono¬ 
logy the following distinction is customary 

From the IVth century onwards the Greeks reckoned by 
Olympiads. Local events continued to be dated in accordance 
with the annual magistrates, as they had been previously. 
For earlier events historians had to resort to the traditional 
genealogies. The two earliest attempts at a comprehensive 
chronology are embodied in the Marmor Parium (264/3) and 
in Eratosthenes' work. Their results do not differ greatly. The 
fall of Troy for instance according to the Marmor Parium is 
dated at 1209 B.C., whilst Eratosthenes puts it 1183 B.C. It 
is, in particular, archaeology which has enabled us to make a 
new approach to the problems of chronology. (Greek pre¬ 
history as early as the second millennium can already be 
synchronized with the Egyptian annals which are dated 
astronomically by the Egyptian solar calendar). 

Archaeology, it is true, has put a stop to a great deal of 
academical scepticism with regard to ancient datings but 
it has not yet altered the history of Greek chronology. This 
is not surprising, as we must look to historians to make a 
change, based on their re-appreciation of the material. This 
re-appreciation entails the digestion of archaeological achieve¬ 
ment. Much useful spadework was done by A. Blakeway, 
whose untimely death meant a grievous loss to the world 
of scholarship, but his work could not bring about a revision 

^ For the following cf. G. Thomson, Studies in ancient Greek 
society, I, 1949, p, 370, in which the author contrary to his usual 
practice adheres to current opinion. 

2 Admittedly, it has also encouraged the credulity of many, wit¬ 
ness the examples cited by J. B. Bury in CAH, II, p. 478, and by J. L. 
Myres in Who were the Greeks?, p. 340-6; Heracles, Minos, Jason and 
Theseus are considered to be historical figures. 
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of the time-worn views on the development of chronology in 
Greek historiography^. 

The following chapters do not aim at such a revision. The 
more limited problem to be examined is this: is the sketch 
out-lined above true? Is it correct to say that the Olympic 
chronology dates from the fourth century and that previously 
two systems were current, viz. genealogy and chronology 
according to lists of magistrates? Is it true that the latter 
were purely local and that genealogical chronology applied 
to earlier periods before such lists were kept? If so, how far 
exactly did these ‘earlier times' extend? Were there ever 
attempts to bring these chronologies into harmony? 

For an answer to these questions we shall have to find a 
starting point in our historical tradition, which connects the 
earliest data on Greek chronology with genealogy. From the 
historical point of view this seems to be the appropriate 
place at which to begin our inquiry. 


^ Especially Pfolegom&na to the study of Greeh commerce with 
Italy, Sicily and France in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., BSA, 
XXXIII, 1932-'3, p. 170-208; and Demaratus, a study of the earliest 
Hellenisation of Latium and Etruria, JRS, XXV, 1935, p, 129-149. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENEALOGICAL CHRONOLOGY 

§ 1. Introduction 

The history of genealogical chronology may be traced fairly 
accurately as a result of the studies by Eduard Meyer and 
Felix Jacoby which, even after more modern investigations, 
still rank first. Plutarch’s brief outline in Lyc. I is confirmed 
by these researches. Some of the results obtained may be 
recalled here. 

The dating of Lycurgus by Hellenistic historiography is 
bound up with the dating of the Spartan kings, as is only 
natural in the case of a figure whom tradition linked with the 
legal organization of the Spartan community. Eratosthenes 
and ApoUodorus take for Lycurgus’ epoch the first year of 
Charilaus, Lycurgus’ ward. The customary dating of this king 
foUows a chronological plan starting from Heracles and the 
Trojan war. Converted into terms of our own calendar we 
obtain the following dates: 

1184/83 Fall of Troy. 

1103/02 Eurysthenes and Procles become kings of Sparta, 
the former the founder of the royal house of the Agiads, the 
latter of that of the Eurypontids. The Return of the Heraclids 
heralds this reign (1104/03). 

885/4 Lycurgus' activity as legislator. 

The last mentioned date is connected with a calculation of 
the regnal years of the Spartan kings by ApoUodorus and 
handed down by Eusebius 

In the chronological system of Eratosthenes and ApoUo¬ 
dorus, apart from the years mentioned, the year of the insti- 

1 Chron. I, 221 ff. Sch. Cf. Jacoby, Apollodovs Chronik, p. 81 ff. 
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tution of the Olympic games is of supreme importance - 777/6, 
the traditional first year of the reckoning by Olympiads. It 
is no mere accident that Plutarch {Lyc. 1) referring to the 
dating of Lycurgus by Eratosthenes and ApoUodorus, also 
uses this important date, Lycurgus, so he says, was oux 6 x£yoi<; 
sTscrt 7rps«yp6T£po(^) Ttpoinrjq 6Xupi7TiaSo(;. According to the 
calculation by Eratosthenes and ApoUodorus Lycurgus took 
up his duties as guardian over Charilaus 108 years before 
the first Olympiad. For further particulars I may refer to 
Jacoby’s ApoUodors Chronik. 

§ 2. Simonides 

It is not known who first applied the lists of Spartan kings 
to a scheme which had a wider purpose than that of offering 
merely a local catalogue of kings. For along time, on the authori¬ 
ty of Meyer, this novelty has been fathered on Hecataeus, 
Meyer’s followers taking the master’s conjecture for established 
fact. Jacoby hints at Hellanicus or a later figure but his 
former supposition seems improbable, as Hellanicus’ work be¬ 
longs to the period after Simonides’ death in 468, According to 
Plutarch’s summary of the chronological differences the poet 
Simonides ^ belongs to those who, like ApoUodorus, included 
Lycurgus in the genealogy of the Eurypontids. Apart from 
this tradition there was another one, probably of later date, 
attributing to Lycurgus a place in the royal house of the 
Agiads (cf. Herodotus, p. 12). Simonides is an older contem¬ 
porary (556-468) of Hecataeus, which allows the possibility 
that he was acquainted with the latter’s chronology. On the 
other hand, we might equaUy weU assume that Simonides 

^ Atthis, p. 306, note 25. 

® There is no justification for substituting here a genealogist of 
the same name of whom nothing further is known. Cf. Jacoby, 
Apollodors Chronik, p. 108 ff., particularly p. 110, where the author 
rightly remarks: "der genealoge Simonides ist iiberhaupt eine frag- 
wiirdige erscheinung" (n. 9). 
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follows a tradition which existed independently of the genea¬ 
logical and historical tradition and which might have been of 
a poetical origin. These two traditions, the poetic and the 
historical, need not have been necessarily distinct at the out¬ 
set. The following evolution is probable: the oral tradition had 
transmitted genealogies which differed considerably. They 
contained personifications such as Eunomus and Prytanis. 
One of these was reflected in Simonides’ work, another served 
as a base for drafting a genealogical table of kings to provide 
an aid to chronology. The different purposes permitted a 
difference in the drafting of the lists, but the variations did 
not have the effect of turning Lycurgus - who according to 
the oldest tradition belonged to the house of the Eurypontids 
~ into an Agiad 


§ 3. Characteristics 

Our first survey has already revealed two features of the 
reckoning of time by genealogies. 

I. Those who employ it, if they wish to recommend and to 
apply it as a useful frame for the description of events outside 
the local interests of the community for which this genealogy 
has any value, place it on a supra-local footing. This has been 
accomplished by combining the genealogy with other events 
such as the faU of Troy, the return of the Herachds, the first 
Oljunpiad. If the link between a local catalogue of kings on 
the one hand and of events supposed to belong to a remote 
past on the other, is to have any meaning, then the list of 
kings should reach back to this past, and if it proves inade¬ 
quate one is bound to supplement it with fictitious kings. 
Even the most unsuspicious of modern historians (a title of 
doubtful honour I would bestow on Kroymann) does not go 
the length of regarding the oldest parts of the Spartan list of 
kings as authentic 

^ See further p. 12. 

^ As far as I can see, the contrasts among the students of ancient 
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II. The second feature partly arises from the first. Dating 
regnal years attributed to fictitious kings is obviously meaning¬ 
less. But even if we should accept a figure as historical, dating 
is hampered by the generally oral tradition which evidently 
did not preserve the number of regnal years. The most striking 
example is the Eurypontid Theopompus ^ whose existence 
is mentioned by T 3 n:taeus (frag. 4, 1 D). We have no informa¬ 
tion about him which might enable us to date his reign. The 
Hellenistic chronographers, realizing this, took it upon them¬ 
selves to fix the term of office of the kings, Eurysthenes 42 
years, Procles 41 years; whilst the successors in the list were 
also allotted a number of years. Occasionally the term of office 
was not fixed at random but depended on synchronisms 
established by tradition. For Theopompus, for instance, this 
synchronism was derived from his part in the Messenian war 
mentioned by Tyrtaeus. As the chronology of this war was 
also arrived at by a different way, i.e, by means of the List 
of Olympic Victors which after the year 736 does not include 
Messenians, the chronicler in this case had no option, unless 
he ignored the synchronism or deemed it incorrect. But in 
any case the terms of office of the kings were, for the most 

history with regard to the genealogical time-reckoning applied 
by the ancients themselves are greater than ever. Moreover, many 
are inconsistent and have lapsed from positive appreciation into 
scepticism, witness Jacoby in the matter of the lists of the 
ephors and Olympionikai {AUUs, p. 305, note 24, and p. 353, 
note 3). 

From Miss Chrimes to Lenschau and Schwartz the road leads 
from artless acceptance to complete rejection. 

Halfway we find mere descriptions like Prakken's. This scholar 
combines an important positive appreciation with explanations 
which are of little importance, being mainly a repetition of previous 
research. 

The scale from acceptance down to rejection as far as modern 
scholars are concerned is as follows; 

I. Chrimes, Kroymann — II. Bengtson, Prakken - III. Jacoby, 
Ehrenberg - IV. Lenschau, Burn. 

^ Cf. p. 65 ff. 
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part, not just fixed at random, the available data being 
arranged systematically. 

Lycurgus' chronology has similar features. The second of 
them, relating to the life story of the person to be dated, is 
of minor importance as Lycurgus was not a king but guardian 
over his nephew. ApoUodorus has the following data: ’ 

953/2 birth of Lycurgus 

914/3 of Lycurgus 

885/4 Lycurgus enters upon his work as legislator 

868/7 ? death of Lycurgus h 

When he became a guardian he had entered on his 68th 
year. The guardianship lasted eighteen years terminating 
when he reached the age of 85. The journeys he made as a 
legislator took place prior to the guardianship. During these 
journeys he met Homer whose death in this chronological 
system is dated in 914/3 The striking synchronism is the 
of Lycurgus coinciding with Homer’s death. The latter 
date is the only one used independent of the list of kings. 
The list itself, however, influenced the dating. Prytanis, who 
according to ApoUodorus was Lycurgus’ father, ruled from 
979/8-931/0. Obviously, his son’s cannot be dated in 885, 
the year of the legislation. 

The two features of genealogical chronology may now be 
summarized as follows. 

1. The catalogue of kings, which has only local significance, 
attains general validity by being artificially related to events 
of universal significance. The more remote these latter are, 
the livelier the imagination which must be used to bring about 
the relationship. 

2. Genealogical chronology is unable to use the number of 
years indicating the terms of office of the catalogued kings, as 
in the nature of the tradition those data have not been pre¬ 
served. So it computes these terms on the basis of synchro- 

^ Cf. Jacoby, ApoUodors Chronik, p. 108 ff. 

^ Cf. Jacoby, op. cit., p. 103. 
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nisms often relating to events whose dates have been fixed 
in an altogether different manner. 

§ 4. Primary Objections 

The above two features of the genealogical chronology 
obviously present serious obstacles. Yet these are of secondary 
significance compared with the difficulty caused by this 
chronology's chief characteristic, viz. its reckoning by genera¬ 
tions or yeveai. Modern students have endeavoured to define 
the notion of generation. In Miss Chrimes we find this defini¬ 
tion; 'Generation, i.e. the average length of time by which 
the last surviving member of each group of members of the 
family who stand in the same degree of descent to the supposed 
common ancestor outlives the corresponding last surviving 
member of the group representing the preceding degree of 
descent from the common ancestor' 

It would be a sheer anachronism to interpret the ancient 
Greek custom exclusively with the aid of this definition. 
Originally a generation was taken to be the average duration 
of the period between a man's birth and the birth of his son 
This average duration, however, was not always computed 
in the same way, which is not surprising as there are consider¬ 
able variations between two groups of cases serving as starting 
points for two calculators. It is also possible that at one time 
the calculation was based on physical adolescence, at another 
on the average marrying age. Historical chronology is not 
exclusively, not even primarily, based on this average period 
between birth and fatherhood; but chroniclers starting from 
reigning monarchs or officials fixed the average for a term of 
office at 25, 30, 35 or 40 years or at three generations per 
century. This last system is to be found in Herodotus {II, 
142, 2), while the fourty-year period is attributed, tentatively, 
to Hecataeus. 

^ Ancient Sparta, p, 342, note 5. 

Cl scholion on Homer, IHad I, 250 (Dindorf I, p. 38). 
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It appears impossible to say which way of establishing the 
average term of office was the oldest and it is sheer naivete 
to believe that the following procedure is conclusive: Take the 
average term of office of members of a modern dynasty during 
a few centuries. Compare this average with the ancient 
methods of genealogical chronology. The method which 
roughly corresponds to the modern parallel is the correct one. 
It would have been used, so it is alleged, by contemporaries 
as a starting point for drafting their catalogue of kings. 

Here, too, all depends on the cases taken for calculating 
the average. This dependence on the examples determines for 
modern scholars also the results of drawing up a table of 
dates for ancient chronology. I refer in this connection to 
two of the most recent inquiries. Prakken caUs 40 years the 
average length of the individual reigns On her - quite un¬ 
founded - discovery that Spartan chronology should have 
been based on generations of 27 years Miss Chrimes says: 'an 
approximation not so far from the truth whether applied to 
generations in the true sense' {i.e. according to her definition) 
'or to the average length of reigns' (p. 342). 

To fix a certain event by year and month within a gener¬ 
ation is impossible-a second obstacle inherent in the genealog¬ 
ical system, resulting from the fact that within the chrono¬ 
logical unit of the generation the years are not counted. 

Oriental chronology frequently employs the phrase 'in the 
year X of king N', but indications of this kind do not occur in 
archaic Greek chronology. The result is that the genealogical 
chronology prefers to place events at the beginning, the 
middle or the end of a generation. This led Meyer to conclude 
that 'der Begriff der Generation nichtgenaubestimmbarist'. 
He had particularly in mind the generation in its original 
meaning of a period in the human life and says in this con- 

^ Ancient theories on generation and are referred to by- 

Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p. 41 ff., and by H. Fraenkel, Heraclitus 
on the notion of a generation, AJP, LIX, 1938, p. 89-91. 

Cf. D. W. Prakken, Studies in Greek Genealogical Chronology, p. 3. 

* Op, cit„ p, 3. 
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nection: 'Im allgemeinen wird man sie der axjjLT) eines Mannes 
gleichsetzen, aber eben so gut kann sie auf die Geburt gestellt 
werden und diese hat Herodot II, 145 vor allem im Auge, 
da er anders als bei Herakles ein geschichtliches Leben des 
Dionysos und Pan ausdrucklich laugnet und meint, die 
Griechen batten die Geburt dieser Gotter in die Zeit gesetzt, 
wo sie ihre Namen zuerst kennen lernten’ These words are 
worthy of consideration and should be given an wider impli¬ 
cation in view of the manner in which Greek chronology has 
recently been discussed by scholars like Miss Chrimes and 
Kroymann (and also Prakken though his work is rather more 
descriptive). For they also apply to the chronology of the 
kinglists. It is the very impossibility of fixing events closely 
and the necessity of being content with vague indications 
that led chronography occasionally to break away from the 
system which was current in the age of Simonides and which 
had such great authority that Apollodorus and Eratosthenes, 
the founders of Hellenistic chronology, made it their basis. Yet 
we are in the dark as to the duration of a generation. Three 
generations per century according to Apollodorus' fasti is too 
short 

§ 5. Herodotus 

A second stage of the tradition of genealogical historio¬ 
graphy after Simonides is to be found in Herodotus. When 
he asserts that Lycurgus is a member of the other dynasty, 
an Agiad, guardian of Leobotes he declares that he follows 
a Spartan source. 

Jacoby and others rightly pointed out that we are dealing 
here with an attempt to list the legislator in the dynasty 
which in historic times was the most important 

1 Forschungen zur alien Geschichte, I, 159. 

2 Cf. Jacoby, op. cit, p. 41. 

^ Cf. Jacoby, op. cit, p. 114 and Meyer, op. cit I, 276. 

* Cf. FGrHist, II BD, p. 744-746. On the list of Agiads wrongly 
reputed to be correct see Th. Lenschau, Agiaden und Eurypontiden, 
RM, 88, 1939, p. 123-146. 
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It should be emphasized that Herodotus' statement is at 
second hand, and in any case more recent than the Eurypontid 
tradition about Lycurgus' descent which we can trace back 
as far as Simonides. It is unlikely that Lycurgus should first 
have belonged to the leading dynasty and that afterwards a 
tradition should have arisen, which listed the universally 
respected figure of this legislator with the less prominent 
housed. We should therefore refrain from regarding Hero¬ 
dotus’ lists of Spartan kings (VII, 204 for the Agiads and VIII, 
131 for the Eurypontids) as the oldest form of lists handed 
down to us but we had best start from the tradition which 
places Lycurgus in the house of the Eurypontids. The same 
tradition is followed by ApoUodorus and goes back to Simo¬ 
nides, i.e, one or two generations before Herodotus. We do 
not know where Herodotus’ lists came from. Ed. Meyer 
names Hecataeus as a possible author (I, 169), but Jacoby 
is more sceptical now ®. Miss Chrimes, too, questions Meyer’s 
conjecture The only assistance is offered by Herodotus 
himself, in his statement that his information about Lycurgus’ 
guardianship over Leobotes came from a Spartan source. It 
may be assumed that the same source provided him with his 
lists of the Spartan kings. If this is correct, then we can well 
understand how in Sparta itself the influence of the Agiads 
gradually gave rise to a different chronology. Yet this chrono¬ 
logy in its main features was not different from the one used 
by Simonides. It also started from the sack of Troy and the 
return of the Heraclidae, it also aimed at presenting synchro¬ 
nisms, and it also had no dates for events and terms of office. 
Herodotus presents the genealogical system according to the 
most essential characteristics of this chronology, i.e. the 
calculation according to generations. But so little did he 

^ The opposite view is, however, taken by H. Michell, Sparta, 

p.21. 

^ As is done for instance by Lenschau, Philol., XCI, 1936. 

® Aithis, p. 306, note 25. 

^ Ancient Sparta, p. 335, note 4. 
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realize the consequences of this counting by generations that 
in spite of his assertion that three generations make a century 
{II, 142, 2) we find traces in him of counts by 40-year genera¬ 
tions. Elsewhere, viz, in Plutarch, we shall find similar traces 
of a chronology which differs from the system adopted by 
the author (or by his main source) in one special work as a 
basis for dating events. These inconsistencies can hardly be 
avoided. Sometimes data, contained exclusively in one chrono¬ 
logical pattern, must be included in a quite different system. 
In these cases the historian has no option but to insert a 
required sequence in his work, although actually it is in¬ 
commensurable with his altogether different pattern. It is 
only to be expected that attempts must have been made to 
coordinate data belonging to various systems. This is easiest 
in the case of the count by three generations per century. The 
system did not count a generation as lasting 33|- years but 
rounded the period off to 30 or 35 years, dealing with frac¬ 
tional numbers supposedly having been unknown. A fourth 
century chronicler is not likely to have worked with gener¬ 
ations of 35 and of 33 J years Counting on the basis of three 
generations per century implies allotting to an extra generation 
beyond the three a span rounded off to 30 or 35 years. Ephorus’ 
figure of 735 years ^ gives therefore no clue to the system he 
used. It may mean seven times 100 (three generations) plus 
35 (rounded off for one generation), but twenty-one times 35 
is equally possible. There are reasons for preferring the for¬ 
mer interpretation 

Bum recently drew the attention to traces of reconciling 
genealogies which purported to run from common beginnings 
to common ending points in differing numbers of generations 
Mrs, Miller's studies - some of whose results are referred to by 
Bum - no doubt will reveal quite a few attempts to reconcile 

^ So Prakken, op. cit., p. 73 ff. as regards Ephorus. 

^ See p. 141, n. 4. 

® See p. 116. 

4 JHS, LXIX, 1949, p. 71. 
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existing chronologies. Where these attempts failed, or rather 
when the need of developing a method suitable for linking 
the various lists of dates was not realized, those concerned 
were content to use the various systems jointly and pro¬ 
miscuously. This is the Herodotean stage. 

Meyer proved that Herodotus sometimes allowed 40 years 
to a generation and this was confirmed, though without much 
additional information, by Prakken Both Meyer and Prak- 
ken in my opinion regard too many chronological systems as 
based on generations of 40 years. As I see it, all cases in 
which Herodotus departs from his system of three generations 
per century may be traced to his list of Spartan kings which 
he derived from Spartan sources. 

For the lists of kings this counting by 40-year generations 
(generation here means the number of years of the average 
term of office) is plain if we link the data in the Agiad list 
(VII, 204) with the number of 900 years which is supposed 
to He between Heracles and Herodotus (II, 145, 4). Meyer’s 
calculation for Heracles is as follows. The words eg ejis he takes 
to mean ca 430. If we allow 40 years to each of the first twenty 
kings in the Agiad list, these regnal years cover a period of 
800 years from Heracles (1330) to the death of Anaxandridas 
(530). If we take one more century, then to these 800 years 
have to be added the years of Cleomenes and Pleistarchus 
which brings us to the reign of Pleistoanax; that the exact 
dates for these last three kings were known, is quite possible. 
It is at any rate certain that the calculation of the 900 year 
period from Herodotus to Heracles is only possible with the 
40-year system and with the Agiad list as a basis. Meyer 
rightly points out that the Eurypontid list could not be used 
as it lacks one name (VIII, 131), Soos not yet having been 
inserted between Procles and Eurypon Here we have one 
of the reasons why caution is advisable in drawing conclusions 

^ Herodotus and the Spartan king lists, TAPA, LXXI, 1949, p. 460 
ff. and Studies in Greek genealogical chronology, 1943. 

2) Op. cit., I, p. 170. 
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about Herodotus' chronological method and his use of gener¬ 
ations of 40 years. It is in vain to try and construct for the 
Eurypontids a system agreeing with the list handed down 
by Herodotus. As far as the Agiads were concerned the calcu¬ 
lation was simple enough and in one case he could not 
ignore it, viz, when Heracles, the common ancestor of both 
Spartan dynasties, had to be dated, and so the list of Spartan 
kings on which the date was founded had to be applied. The 
reason why he could not ignore it was because this calculation 
was the chronological frame for the history not only of the 
leading state in archaic Greece but also of the whole of Greece 
as far as Sparta had had a part in it, and this applied practi¬ 
cally to all important events. For this Spartan chronology 
Herodotus looked for the purest possible sources, i,e, in Sparta 
itself. Yet he did not coordinate this Spartan chronology with 
his own (unspecified) three generation method. In Sparta itself 
the method of counting 40 years to a generation was so little 
systematized that the Eurypontid list had not been adapted 
to it. In short, Herodotus should not be too closely confined 
to this Spartan chronology, 

A second reason for not binding Herodotus to the 40-year 
genealogy and to an exact calculation is the absence of a 
definite starting point. He uses the vague expression kc, e|jiE. 
Meyer interprets it as ca 430 B.C. but this seems a little 
forced. He bases his interpretation on the words 6ts tgSv ... 
i^xouov in II, 13, 1 which presuppose a certain lapse of time 
between the visit to Egypt and the composition of book II. 
The dates for the Egyptian journey ca 440 and the writing 
ca 430 are extremely uncertain as was pointed out by How 
and Wells who believed Herodotus' words 6Te t65v ... i^xouov 
to refer to ca 450 This difference of twenty years certainly 

^ Commentary I, p. 439, note 2. 

Cf. Prakken, op. cit., p. 35, note 80: 'Herodotus visited Egypt 
between 449 and 445 B.C.' For a totally different date (488/7 B.C.), 
see A. Ledl, Studien zur dlteren Verfassungsgeschichte, p. 121. See 
also p, 118 below. 
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does not disprove Meyer's theory and its chief part relating 
to the Spartan 40-years list stands nnrefuted. But it is clear 
that Herodotus should not be tied down to calculations which 
he admittedly did not use. I believe that many followers of 
Meyer, outdoing the master, have put too narrow an inter¬ 
pretation on Herodotus' statements, witness the little de¬ 
finable chronological starting point sc, k]xL 

Further proof, in my opinion, is to be found in the text of 
II, 145, 4 as handed down in the manuscripts. It runs as 
follows; Atov\io-C}i |j.^v vuv sk Se(ieX7)<; rrjQ KaSjrou Xeyofxsvqi 
yEvia^ixi xara xtXia [e^axoCTia] e-rsa [xal] paXicrTa ecyTt zq 
^HpaxX^t Se *AXx|jt.'j^V7)(; xaxa elvaxocaa [eTea]. 

Following Wilamowitz the text was finally altered and 
supposedly reconciled with tradition by inserting the brackets 
as shown. 

This alteration, however, had been preceded by Meyer’s 
enquiry. His reason for rejecting the traditional text is the 
following. Heracles is said to have lived 700 years after Dio¬ 
nysus, but elsewhere (II, 44, 4) Cadmus, Dionysus' grand¬ 
father, is asserted to have lived five generations prior to 
Heracles' birth. According to this passage Heracles then lived 
during the sixth generation after Cadmus This means that 
Heracles lived in the fourth generation after Dionysus, which 
amounts to a period of from 130 to 135 years in Herodotus' 
calculation and of 160 years according to the list of Spartan 
kings. In both cases, however, the difference from the 700 
years in the text of II, 145, 4 is considerable. As it was con¬ 
sidered unlikely that Herodotus should not have maintained 
his date for the famous god Dionysus, an attempt was made 

^ This is rightly pointed out by Prakken {op. cit., p. 43, note 107) 
where he corrects Meyer, because Herodotus declares the period 
from the foundation of Thasos in Cadmus' time until the birth of 
Heracles to include five generations. This makes Heracles the sixth. 
liy^vsTo (and Yev6nevo?) has the same significance as l;Ysvv':QQ'r) (Rohde, 
KL Schr., I, p. 178, 1 and Jacoby, Studi Italiani di filologia classica, 
N.S., XV, 1938, p. 208). 
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to reconcile the text of II, 145, 4 with the other data by means 
of omitting a few words. 

This rough handling of the text was first made plausible 
by Wilamowitz. He believes that we are dealing here with 
a duplex lectio : 'Herodot schrieb X und meinte be- 

deutete aber spater: e^axocrta' 

I cannot find this solution satisfactory. The attempt to 
explain an obscure text by removing its obscure part is always 
precarious. The following suggestion does not pretend to give 
a final solution but neither does it follow the line of least 
resistance as Wilamowitz did. 

The starting point should be that Herodotus in II, 145, 4 
does not refer to generations in the various meanings we met 
already but in the sense of multiples of 100 years. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that ancient chronology used the word ysvsa 
also for a 100-year period Censorinus, in de die natali 17, 2, 
gives this definition of yevedc or saeculum naturale: 'saeculum 
est spatium vitae humanae longissimum partu et morte defi- 
nitum\ This undoubtedly agrees with the interpretation of 
the word yevea as term of life, which we find already in Ho¬ 
mer Now I would suggest that the period between Dionysus 
and Heracles may have been indicated by seven yeveaL, in 
the sense of seven much shorter generations, but Herodotus 
(or his unknown authority) has not understood this chrono¬ 
logical expression and interpreted it as yeveat in the sense of 
100-year periods. 

My suggestion may be objected to on the ground that, even 

1 Hermes, XL, 1905, p. 143. Wilamowitz pointed to a similar 
error in the text of Theophrastus (Hermes XXXIII, 1897, p. 522). 
Cf. the difficulties in the case of the text of Thuc. I, 103, 1: TeTdipTcp 
'ixei or Sekoctci) erei,. One may compare G. Klaffenbach, Das Jahr der 
Kapiiulation V07t Ithome und der Ansiedlung der Messenier in Nau- 
paktos, Historia, I, 1950, p, 231 ff. Notwithstanding these examples 
1 believe that the Herodotus passage under discussion does not pre¬ 
sent a lectio duplex but a confusion of genealogical methods. 

2 See Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p. 39. 

3 See L-S®, s.v. 
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if Herodotus did follow somebody else, it discredits him as 
a historian. I am of a different opinion. One can hardly 
realize how little accuracy there was in the various chrono¬ 
logical systems. It should also be borne in mind that there is no 
foundation for the assertion that Herodotus must have known 
the chronological place he gave in other parts of his work 
to an important deity like Dionysus. Herodotus did not 
possess qualities as a critic in chronological matters. To 
maintain the opposite would be a kind of Herodotolatry, 
without support in any part of his work. 

Yet, if we take 100 years for one yevea, then the seven 
yeveai of II, 145, 4 do not agree with the number taken from 
II, 44 as the period between Dionysus and Heracles; five 
generations between Cadmus and Heracles’ birth, three be¬ 
tween Cadmus’ grandson Dionysus and Heracles’ birth, then 
Heracles is the fourth generation after Dionysus. This would 
seem a serious objection to my conjecture. 

Two points I wish to raise here. First of all, an accurate 
translation is essential. The text does not say that the period 
between Cadmus and Heracles’ birth is equal to five gener¬ 
ations but that it is at least (xat) equal to five generations We 
are therefore dealing, just as in the above case of the vague 
expression ic, sps, with an approximation. The same remark 
obviously applies to Dionysus: his distance to Heracles’ birth 
is 'at least’ three generations, that means that Heracles comes 
at least four generations after Dionysus. It follows then that 
'at least four generations’, i.e. the period between Dionysus 
and Heracles according to II, 44, 4, is equal to seven genera¬ 
tions in the 100 year system of II, 145, 4 as interpreted above. 

If in the former case generations of 35 years are taken 
and the expression 'at least four generations' is considered a 
justification for counting five in stead of four generations, 
and in the latter case generations of 25 years are taken as a 
basis, then the two passages in Herodotus agree, 5 times 35 

^ xal TauTa xal TrevTS yevefjcri avSpcov TcpoTepo; IciTt. Cf. How and Wells, 
ad loc., 'at least five’. 
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being equal to 7 times 25. The confusion in the genealogical 
chronologies culminated in the application of 100-year gener¬ 
ations side by side with the 25- and 35-year systems. No 
opportunity was left to discover the confusion when in the 
latter case the expression 'n times 100 years’ was used in 
stead of ‘n generations’. 

My hypothesis has the advantage of leaving Herodotus’ 
text intact and in my opinon it has the support of Mrs. Miller’s 
results referred to by Bum She, too, concludes that attempts 
have been made to coordinate the various chronological 
systems. Presumably, many of these attempts failed. One of 
these failures, I believe, is revealed in the passages under 
discussion. If my conjecture is right, the conclusion must be 
that Herodotus not only reckoned by three generations per 
century and by generations of 40 years, but that his work also 
shows traces of genealogical chronologies using generations of 
25, 35 and 100 years. This conclusion may be considered as a 
supplement to Meyer’s pioneer work; it merely corroborates 
Meyer’s conclusion that Herodotus did not know a definite 
chronological system 2 . 

Herodotus’ departure from the reckoning by three gener¬ 
ations per century has been overrated, witness the same pas¬ 
sage (II, 145, 4). The distance between Pan and Herodotus 
amounts to 800 years. This Pan is the son of Penelope who is 
said to have been born after the latter’s repudiation by Odys¬ 
seus His birth may be approximately placed at from 15 
to 20 years after the Trojan war. Herodotus is said to have 
had this in view when he used the words Xeye'rai utto ‘EXX-yjvov. 
This puts the epoch for the sack of Troy 820 years before 
Herodotus, in 1250 B.C. Meyer concludes that this date for 

1 JHS, LXIX, 1949, p. 70 ff. 

2 If this example of intermingling genealogical methods were a 
solitary case I would have hesitated in submitting this hypothesis, 
but we shall meet other examples: III, 48 (see p. 63) and VII, 131 
(see p. 68 and p. 88). 

® Meyer, op. cit,, I, 159. 
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the fall of Troy does not fit in a system of generations of 33^ 
years. The conclusion seems to be correct but the premises 
are not. First of all, in connection with his hundreds, Hero¬ 
dotus constantly approximates; paXicrra. We also remarked 
before that the expression ic, sps is vague, in any case does 
not exclude a difference of 131- year. I believe there are 
ample grounds for maintaining that Herodotus in calculating 
the lapse of time between Pan and himself retained the basis 
of three generations per century mentioned in II, 142, 2. It 
should be added that Herodotus’ words make it probable 
that he did not set store by the pretended descent from Pan. 

This, however, does not disprove the conclusion to be drawn 
from the whole of II, 145, if it were true that the interval 
between Pan and the fall of Troy had been calculated on the 
basis of 33-|-year generations. Even so, we find here traces of 
four different methods for applying the genealogical chro¬ 
nology, viz. generations of 25, 33f, 35 and 100 years. 

As was demonstrated by Meyer, the chronological data of 
the Assyrian empire and the rule of the Mermnadae in Lydia 
were calculated by Herodotus on the basis of three genera¬ 
tions per century. Besides this method there was another one, 
just as important, or even more so, to the Greeks, viz. the 
counting by 40-year generations in the lisf of Spartan kings. 

Also in this stage of chronology, which we called the second 
stage, there is no trace of chronology within the regnal period 
of one individual king, and it is not probable that it actually 
existed. If it did exist, it cannot have had any authority. 
What we possess is tradition from historic literature made to 
order by chroniclers. Meyer’s conclusion: 'Die uns iibeiiie- 
ferten Zahlen sind das Ergebniss eines langen literari’schen 
Processes, nicht Reste alter Urkunden’ should therefore be 
emphasized again and again, specially in the face of modern 
theories like those of Kroymann and Miss Chrimes. 

This is corroborated, I believe, by the fluctuating theories 
on the length of a generation mentioned above. These theories 

1 Op. cit., I, pp. 181/182. 
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no doubt have been standardized by later literature, although 
here there is a greater likelihood of ancient records having 
influenced the choice between 25, 35 and so on for the length 
of a generation. 

This is the very point where the present interpretation 
differs from that of Meyer and Jacoby (to mention only the 
principal authors). I think it unlikely that the 40-year basis 
in Sparta was the outcome of literary evolution. We should 
distinguish here between the counting by generations itself 
and the number of years allotted to the various kings in the 
hsts. These years change in accordance with the starting point 
of the list. They are never absolute but the intervals through 
the 40-year method are certain, as long as the sequence and 
the number of the names remain the same. Unfortunately, 
they are not always the same. Discrepancies between sequence 
and number might have had many causes but these are mostly 
untraceable. A striking alteration ~ though not in the official 
lists containing the kings' names - is Lycurgus' transfer 
from the Eurypontid house to that of the Agiads and a plau¬ 
sible theory attributes this to the desire to honour the leading 
dynasty The insertion of So os, a name which does not 
occur in the early tradition, in the lists of the Eurypontids 
also finds a satisfactory explanation if we assume that its 
purpose was to equalize the numbers of names in the lists, 
that of the Eurypontids being one short as compared with 
the Agiads. It is understandable that for these and similar 
occurrences the list of kings has been looked upon as mere 
literary work made to order. I am inclined to agree with this 
view as far as the dates attributed to the kings are concerned. 
But I also believe the counting by 40-year generations to 
have been a very ancient practice followed in Sparta when a 
first official attempt was made, probably for political or 
religious purposes, to classify past events. My sole reason for 
this belief is the fact that Herodotus adopts this basis of 40- 
year generations although he personally favours a different 

1 See p. 12. 
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method, that of three generations per century. Moreover, 
he made no attempt to reconcile these Spartan generations 
either with his own system of genealogical chronology or 
with other methods. Herodotus' reverence for the Spartan 
system, which he adopted wholesale even contrary to his 
own method, can only be explained by assuming that he 
thought the Spartan list to be an authentic and reliable pattern. 
If that be true, it is entirely likely that the traceable altera¬ 
tions in the list were inserted after him by literary tradition. 

Yet a community like Sparta does not feel by its nature 
inclined to alter tradition under foreign pressure. There was 
no need to reconcile Spartan tradition with more influential 
chronological systems so long as Sparta politically called the 
tune. Historical chronology at that time rather conformed to 
Sparta. Not till later, when the Spartan system too had been 
adapted to the other genealogical methods, did it appear 
impossible to keep to Herodotus' method and to use the 
Spartan genealogical chronology side by side with the current 
one without any adjustment. To this adjustment IVth cen¬ 
tury historians were driven by the manner in which Spartan 
history was interwoven with that of the other Greeks. Local 
chronology had ceased to be the only possible one. Aris¬ 
totle, too, came to realize the uselessness of genealogical 
methods which not only were based on differing views regard¬ 
ing the length of a generation - an objection which might 
have been surmounted if the other data had been reliable - 
but which had also introduced a very doubtful dating of 
events and of regnal periods. Aristotle was drastic and, like 
the great renovator he was in the field of chronology^, he 
wished to discard genealogy as much as possible and build 
a new system with different material. 

Our conclusion then regarding the second stage is that as 
far as the Spartan lists of kings are concerned, in Herodotus’ 
days there was a list, giving no dates, reckoned on a basis 
of 40-year generations. The latter feature was not the result 

^ See p. 94 ff. 
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of literary evolution but was based on the custom followed 
in Sparta itself. Herodotus borrowed here from a Spartan 
source which cannot be traced. 

This, however, is an intermediate point of view. It does 
not mean that we side with those who advocate the authen¬ 
ticity of dates in the lists of kings. Our difference is best 
explained by the following quotation from J. Kroymann^: 
'Samtliche Ereignisse der altspartanischen Kriegsgeschichte 
sind in unserer tlberlieferung mit den Namen irgendwelcher 
spartanischen Konige verbunden. Hierbei kann unmoglich 
vollige WiUkiir geherrscht haben. Da die spartanischen Konige 
die berufenen Ftihrer der Spartaner im Kriege waren, so ist 
es vielmehr wahrscheinlich, dass die Verbindung einzelner 
Konige mit den verschiedenen kriegerischen Ereignissen der 
friihspartanischen Geschichte wenigstens zu einem guten 
Teile auf echt alte Uberlieferung zuriickgeht.' The point is 
to indicate the difference between the dated lists of Helle¬ 
nistic chronographers which employed haphazardly con¬ 
structed tradition (Pausanias’ list of kings goes back to this 
chronography), and the list itself which only gives a succes¬ 
sion systematized in olden times by fixing the distance 
between the kings at 40 years. Kroymann speaks of the 
impossibility of Vollige Willkur' and of the probability that 
'die Verbindung einzelner Konige mit den verschiedenen 
kriegerischen Ereignissen' may be traced to ancient tradition, 
but terms like 'wahrscheinlich' and 'vollig' cannot fail to 
make a modem historian feel unhappy. If Kroymann meant 
that the chronological plan itself 'auf echte Dberlieferung zu- 
riickgeht’, I would not cavil at this phraseology, but I cannot 
follow him if, in spite of saving clauses like 'wenigstens zu 
einem guten Teile’ (how far does this extend?), he credits 
the Hellenistic products with authenticity. 

On the other hand, Jacoby’s scepticism ^ goes too far 

1 Pausanias und Rhianos, 1943, p, 164. 

^ ApoUodors Chronik, p. 118. 
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when he says: 't)ber die frage nach der historischen glaub- 
wiirdigkeit aller dieser ansatze ^ ist nach Wilamowitz’ Horn. 
Unters., p. 283 ff. und Meyer, Forschungen, I, 278 ff. kaum 
ein wort mehr zu verlieren'. This sceptical outlook is criti- 
cized by Toepffer in Beitr. zur griecK Albert.wiss,, 1897,347/362. 

§ 6. Herodotus' Dating of Lycurgus (I, 65-66) 

After these general remarks on Herodotus' place in the 
history of chronology the only passage where he refers to the 
Spartan legislator claims our attention. 

I need not dwell on this passage, 'perhaps the most remark¬ 
able instance of a carefree chronology in his history' (Gomme), 
since Hammond recently offered an excellent study on the 
interpretation of I, 65-66 in connection with Herodotus’ 
narrative as a whole 

The main point here is that the passage on Lycurgus should 
be regarded as a parenthesis in no way chronologically con¬ 
nected with the war between Sparta and Tegea which led to 
the digression about Lycurgus. 

This war in its turn is mentioned because Croesus had 
learned about the recent victory over Tegea, won after a 
hazardous war. We find therefore two digressions, one on 
the war with Tegea and the other on Lycurgus' activities. 

1, The war with Tegea under the kings Leon and Agasicles 
(to be dated, according to the list of kings which Herodotus 
knew, at ca 600-560 B.C.) had not proceeded successfully 

1 The reference is to Lycurgus, not so much the dating of this 
legislator, but his place in the system of the 40-year lists as the 
guardian of Leobotes. Cf. p. 12. 

^ The Lycurgean Reform at Sparta, JHS, LXX, 1950, 53 ff. Of 
the recent studies on these much debated chapters I mention: 
Ehrenberg, Aspects of the ancient world, p, 70 ff., Andrewes, CQ, 
XXXII, 1938, p. 92 ff., Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, 1 ff., 
Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 128, Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, p. 319, 
cf. p. 329 ff., Myres, CR, LXI, 1947, p. 80, Vlastos, Isonomia, AJP, 
LXXIV, 1953, p. 337-366, spec. p. 351. 
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although eventually the Spartans managed to defeat their 
enemies. 

2. Now follows the digression on Lycurgus announced by the 
words: To 8k l-ri TrpoTspov toi^tcov xal xaxovoptbraToi Tjcrav cxeSov 
TcaVTOiv 'EXXt^vcov xocrd ts acpkoct^ ocvro\j<;ycal ^slvolctl anpodyLsiXTOL. 

Hammond rightly remarks; 'The period of xaxovopta to 
which TO 8k kri TcpoTspov to^tcov refers is.... antecedent to the 
EuvopCa brought about by Lycurgus in the reign of Leobotes' 

There are in the context two more interesting points. 

a xaxovopo^ in Herodotus' view does not mean 'disorderly' 
but 'with bad laws’. The verb eivop.socr-^’at he also uses in a 
political sense, giving it the meaning of 'possessing a good 
constitution' 

^ p. 64. 

2 Andrewes' conclusion regarding euvop,ta; 'that the word at all 
times refers primarily to the behaviour of citizens and not directly 
to any sort of constitution’, does not apply to Herodotus. I believe 
the use of this word in connection with Lycurgus' legislative work 
to be justified by I, 65: per^paXov 5iSe ei; eC»vop,l7)v, after which Hero¬ 
dotus distinctly mentions a number of political and military measures. 
There is much in favour of the evolution as outlined by Myres that 
euvopta is derived from vefrei-v and indicates ‘rather a state of society 
than a moral attitude or a state of mind’ (cf. Ehrenberg, Aspects, 
p, 86). In the course of time 'one feature of eunomia after another was 
embodied in a formal v6p.o(;’ (Myres). I believe this evolution to have 
been accomplished already in Herodotus’ time and this justifies 
our employing the expression, as a name for the Spartan constitu¬ 
tion or for Lycurgus' laws. But Andrewes certainly is right when he 
disapproves of the term being used ‘to designate a series of hypo¬ 
thetical reforms of the Spartan constitution in the early sixth cen¬ 
tury’. His criticism, however, should in my opinion be first of all 
directed against the haphazard way of dating the constitutional 
reforms in Sparta. Here Beloch’s ghost still haunts modern research, 
e.g. in Jacoby, Atthis, 1949, p. 266, ‘the genuine ‘Lykurgos’of 556/5 
B.C.’ (cf. p. 309, note 63) and before him in Ehrenberg, Neugriinder 
des Staates, 1925, p. 7 ff., whose conjecture in a coarsened form had 
been borrowed by A. Kleinguenther, HpioTOi^ Euper^? {Philologus 
Suppl. 26, I, 1933, p. 122 ff.). Miss Chrimes deserves credit for 
breaking drastically with this Beloch cult in her work, even though 
on many points it is open to controversy. 
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In this connection he enumerates military and political 
reforms and he concludes his account with the phrase hn this 
way the Spartans acquired a good constitution’. 

h Of greater purport than the interpretation of one single 
word (under a) is the meaning of the excursus seen in the 
light of the whole of Herodotus’ story. Particularly the words 
sTt. and xal in to Si etl nporepov ToiiTWV xai xaxovo(jLc(>TaToi ^crav 
are important. 

Herodotus’ object is to give an account of the troubles 
the Spartans in the past had encountered in other fields 
beside the military. His line of thought may be summarized 
as follows. 

‘The Spartans waged war but met with a rebuff before 
Tegea. < Later on things changed for the good>, just (xoci) as 
in the matter of legislation, < because formerly there had been 
trouble in this field, too>. I shall tell you how this was over¬ 
come. Lycurgus took a hand’. 

But there is no indication in Herodotus that the date of 
this legislation should be placed in a period immediately 
preceding the kings Leon and Agasicles. 

With the mention of Lycurgus’ death and the divine tribute 
paid to him, Herodotus’ excursus comes to an end. The phrase 
ola Si £V re X^PTI xal TcX'ig'9'et oux oXLycov avSpwv, ava ts 

eSpafjLov a u T L X a xal e)!)'9’£Vig'9'7)crav is a continuation of ol 
AaxeSai(j,6vLOL Tcpoc; Teyerirocc; (jLOiivout; TrpocreTTTatov. The word 
auTtxa connects what follows with the defeat under Leon 
and Agasicles, not with Lycurgus’ laws. Taken formally, 
the words o6t6> ptev pteTapaXovrei; suvoix'^B’Vjcrav already consti¬ 
tute a termination and, equally formally, it should have been 
continued by the sentence beginning with ota. But after 
suvopi'sQ'Q'Tjffav there foUows, as a natural conclusion of the 
story, stiU a purely factual piece of information, mz. Lycurgus’ 
death and its consequences. This factual finish obscures the 
formal conclusion. 

If we view the paragraph in this light, there is no question 
of two sets of facts which Herodotus has falsely combined. 
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Herodotus probably had some vague notion of the time in 
which the kings Leon and Agasicles lived but none of the 
date of Lycurgus' legislation. The relation between the defeat 
against Tegea and the legislation to him was not of a chronolo¬ 
gical order. What he wished to point out was merely an analogy 
between the course of events. The defeat was not permanent 
and finally in the days of Croesus (67, 1) it was turned into a 
victory. The legislation, too, crowned with success much 
uphill exertion after times of upheaval. In both cases, in po¬ 
litical matters in a remote past, and in military matters under 
the kings Ariston and Anaxandridas, good finally came from 
evil. 

To attach a chronological meaning to this notorious passage 
amounts to wronging Herodotus. Wade-Gery and many Ger¬ 
mans before him place the legislative work in the time of the 
war with Tegea. Miss Chrimes places the war at the date 
assumed by her for the legislation, i.e, at the end of the ninth 
century (p. 329/330). Both theories are wrong. Instead of 
Gomme’s term 'a carefree chronology’ I would prefer to speak 
of an artless and clever association of two series of events 
which followed a similar course. The Hellenistic chronologists 
who set so much store by Herodotus’ dating of Homer ^ 
evidently did not think I, 65-66 of much importance. If they 
had attached any value to the twelve generations between 
Leonidas and Leobotes (whose guardian Lycurgus was ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus), they would on two essential points 
have abandoned their own chronology. 

First of all, they would have transferred Lycurgus to the 
Agiads and thereby have forsaken the old tradition about the 
dynasty to which Lycurgus belonged. But they are unanimous 
in upholding the Eurypontid tradition. 

Secondly, they could not have played their part as inter¬ 
mediaries between genealogical reckoning and the reckoning 
according to the Olympic era If Herodotus’ dating of 

See p. 114 ff. 

2 See p. 124 ff. 
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Leobotes is calculated on the lines of the Agiad list, it would 
place Lycurgus at the end of the eleventh century B.C. This 
would have made it impossible to reconcile the Olympic date 
776 and the dating in the beginning of the tenth or the end 
of the eleventh century B.C. A conjecture, the plausibility 
of which can be demonstrated, is that they actually aimed at 
such a reconciliation and that in doing so they employed a 
synchronism for Homer and Lycurgus 

The object of the Hellenistic chronographers may be a 
matter of controversy. But so much is certain that they left 
it to their modern successors to drag into their chronological 
discussions a passage which offers no real point of dispute. 
We shall be well advised to follow their example and in future 
keep I, 65-66 out of all discussion on chronological problems. 
In any case, there is no justification for calling Herodotus 
a poor chronologer merely on account of this one passage. 
If it is discarded, there will remain quite a few other passages 
suitable for demonstrating the poor standard of historical 
chronology in Herodotus' work. 


^ See the schedule in the opening part of the chapter on Theo- 
pompus. I take it that Herodotus used Spartan generations of 40 
years (Meyer). I do not think it probable that he departed here from 
this method in favour of either his own system of three generations 
per century, or of the 22 generations of Heraclidae in Lydia who 
reigned for 506 years (Hammond, p. 63, presumes these two possi¬ 
bilities). In any case, Hammond's conclusion is right; 'But the 
vagueness of Herodotus’ early chronology makes such calculations 
of little value'. 

2) See p. 120 ff. 
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CHAPTER II 


GENEALOGICAL CHRONOLOGY AND ERA 

§ 1. Introduction 

The first stage of genealogical chronology is linked with 
the name of Simonides, the second with that of Herodotus. 
Of the first stage our only information is based on the mass 
of data from the Hellenistic age in which once the name of 
Simonides occurs In other words, all we know about the 
first stage is a name, and the fact that Lycurgus was placed 
by Simonides in the dynasty of the Eurypontids, That at 
this stage the lists of kings were undated may well be con¬ 
cluded from our examination of the second stage, for with 
Herodotus there is no question of dating the kings nor of 
allocating events to definite regnal years. That before him 
Simonides should have known these dates does not seem 
very likely. 

The transition from the undated to the dated list heralds 
the third phase of the genealogical chronology. We do not 
know who was responsible for this chronology any more than 
for those of the first and second phase. Eratosthenes and Apol- 
lodorus undoubtedly had their predecessors. 

One thing is certain; in their version Lycurgus' place has 
been assigned on the lines of the first stage, viz, in the dynasty 
of the Eurypontids. Although in the IVth century some 
authors (later incorporated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(II, 49, 4)) made Lycurgus the brother of Eunomus’ father 
and the son of Eurypon (the eponymous founder of the 
dynasty), the majority of writers were more modest: Lycurgus 

1 This suggested the existence of a chronographer called by this 
name, apart from the poet. The theory only shows how little is known 
about this stage. 
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is brother to Polydectes, the son of Eunomus. The chronicler 
believed to be responsible for this is Dieuchidas of Megara 
Prakken has lent plausibility to the theory that Dieuchidas 
borrowed his chronology from Ephorus 2 . However, it does 
not greatly matter which of the two is the author of the 
vulgate, as it may be safely assumed that up to and including 
Ephorus the genealogical chronology, including the varia¬ 
tions mentioned, was predominant. Opposition, however, was 
not lacking, as already before Ephorus there presumably 
existed another system, a reflection of which is to be found 
in Aristotle. We do not know whether Ephorus alone is re¬ 
sponsible for the amended genealogical system; nor do we 
know whether Aristotle himself invented his system cut 
and dried. If they were not the first then it matters little 
which of the two preceded the other. It is certain that Aristotle 
tackles the questions regarding dating in an altogether differ¬ 
ent manner. He starts from archaeological evidence, so Plu¬ 
tarch tehs us {Lyc, 1), the Olympic quoit, a kind of relic 
bearing the name of Lycurgus. Lycurgus the legislator was 
supposed, together with Iphitus of Elis whose name also 
appeared on the quoit, to have arranged anew the Olympic 
games in the year in which for the first time the victors were 
mentioned, viz. the year 776 B.C. In this way two chronolo¬ 
gical dates for Lycurgus originate, the 'Ephoric' and the 
'Aristotelian': 869 (later 885/4) and 777/6. It is evident 
that in these two cases the Spartan chronology has been 
constructed in greatly different ways. Our information about 
the origin and growth of these systems is so inadequate that 
we cannot say with certainty which of the two has priority. 
As noted above, both Ephorus and Aristotle had their fore¬ 
runners. Up to the present time the 'Ephoric' system was 
generally regarded to be the older, but there is now reason 
to believe ® that the system favoured by Aristotle called forth 

1 Jacoby, Apollodors Chvonih, p. 115: FGrHist, 485, fr. 4 and 5. 

2 AJP, LXII, 1941, 348-351. 

® See p. 117 ff. and p. 140 ff. 
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a defence of the genealogical chronology resulting in the 
system which after the example of Ephorus was used in Helle¬ 
nistic times. If this should be the case, then the dating 777/6 
was made earlier than that of 885/4 (or 877/6 and 869). 

It would be an anachronistic way of thinking to regard 
this contrast as a struggle between genealogical chronology 
and archaeological research. Archaeology with its Olympic quoit 
is but an expedient in the struggle between two fundamentally 
different systems of time reckoning, the genealogical method 
and the 'era’, i.e. the Olympic era, method. This Olympic era 
is undoubtedly older than Aristotle’s radical dating of Lycur- 
gus which it supported by providing Aristotle with the date 
of the first Olympiad. 

The conflict started by Aristotle is therefore not new, al¬ 
though Jacoby gives us that impression in his masterly expo¬ 
sition of the attempts at reconciliation after Aristotle To 
understand Aristotle’s chronology well, it will be necessary 
for us to examine this era-dating, always remembering that 
in Aristotle’s time genealogical chronologists permitted them¬ 
selves the wildest liberties in the field of dating. One restrain¬ 
ing factor in the midst of this laxity we have not yet mentioned; 
it was the very era-dating which made it possible to place 
fixed points in a four-year frame instead of in a forty-year 
frame. If in some cases a certain Spartan king was connected 
with a certain Olympiad, this linking gave some more defi¬ 
nite shape to the forty years, but in that case we have to 
assume a coordination of era and kings’ list. We shall find, 
however, that this very coordination was a source of constant 
trouble. From the third century B.C. onwards, the dating by 
Olympiads became the leading Greek chronological system; 
but this triumph over other systems, particularly over the 
genealogical chronology, is preceded by a period of strife 
which certainly did not begin with Hippias of Elis, the author 
of the List of Olympic Victors. 

When we compare the various methods of time reckoning 

^ Apollodors Chronik, p. 123 ff. 
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we notice at once the existence of three groups permitting 
successively a more accurate dating of an event. The Olym¬ 
piads cover a four-year period which means an improvement 
as compared with the genealogical chronology which reckoned 
by periods of at least 25 years. In the beginning, however, 
reckoning with years was not any more customary within the 
Olympiads than it was in the case of a regnal period The 
annual offices, as in the case of the Athenian list of archons 
beginning in 682 B.C,, made dating possible on the basis of 
one quarter of the span covered by an Olympiad. We are 
unable to follow in detail the struggle for the chronological 
pattern according to one of these great systems but we know 
from indications in Charon, HeUanicus and Hippias that it 
existed. 


§ 2. Charon 

As a first example I mention the Prutaneis by Charon of 
Lampsacus The dating of this author needs no discussion 
and it is irrelevant whether we regard him as an older contem¬ 
porary of Herodotus (so Pearson), or as a figure halfway 
between the Herodotus-Thucydides period and the IVth cen¬ 
tury historians (so Jacoby) ®. From the title of Charon's work, 
the only thing known to us, we may conclude that in the 
course of the fifth, or in the beginning of the fourth century 

1 Fabius Pictor, who according to Jacoby goes back to Erato¬ 
sthenes, is the first to use this method. Cf. E, Bickermann, Chrono- 
logie (Einl. in die Altertumswiss., III. Bd, 6. Heft), 1933, p. 35. 

a FGrHist, III, 262. 

a L. Pearson, Parly Ionian Historians, 1939, p. 139 ff. Jacoby, 
Charon von Lampsakos, Studi Italian! di Filologia classica, N.S., 
XV, 1938, p. 207 ff. Jacoby gives sound reasons for his opinion 
that Charon himself was in Sparta (cf. fr, 2), but I cannot follow 
him when he places this visit in the period of Spartan hegemony, 
after 404 B.C. (pp. 219-20). I do not believe we have sufficient 
material for dating this visit. This disposes of Jacoby’s chief argu¬ 
ments for dating Charon. 
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B.C. an attempt was made to end the monopoly of the Spar¬ 
tan lists of kings as a basis for the Spartan chronology. 

The name npUTavet<; apxovra^] Totlx; tcov AaxeSatpovLaiv 
includes both kings and ephors Charon wished to get rid 
of the genealogical pattern by including the ephors who were 
bearers of an annual office. It seems risky to build this conclu¬ 
sion on one single word but there is supporting evidence. 

Before we go further, a different opinion of the word fru- 
taneis needs to be refuted here Miss Chrimes holds that 
'prutaneis means all ‘principes', all members of the royal 
house including those who were not kings, and she refers to 
Herodotus VIII, 131, Leotychidas' genealogical tree, which 
mentions five names for ancestors of this king who did not 
rule. If this view were correct Charon would have adhered to 
the genealogical method, but I venture to disagree on the 
ground that in Charon's time the word prutaneis was used 
already to denote persons who took an active part in munici¬ 
pal government. Athens is an example. Besides, Leoty- 
chidas' case is an exception in the genealogical table of the 
Eurypontids and does not warrant the conclusion that a rule 
existed requiring not only the names of kings but also those 
of non-ruling members of the royal house to be registered in 
Xpovixdc. If their names were preserved, the avaYpa97i so pro¬ 
duced had no meaning whatever for chronology though its 
names of kings taken individually might be called xpovtxa. 
That Charon's list may not be regarded as an avaypoccp^ of the 
members of the royal families is shown by the fact that to 
the mention of 7rpuTavEL(; in the Suda the words eciti Se 

^ Cf. Jacoby, Atthis, p. 59 and p. 282, note 55, 

2 It is to be found in Miss Chrimes’ work Ancient Sparta, p. 337/5. 

^ Plutarch speaks of ai Aaxwvtxal Avaypai^ai including the names 
of women belonging to the royal house {Ages. 19). Plere, too, there 
is no question of x^o'^iy.6:. The use of the term dlvaYpa<p^ for these 
cases should be a warning. It should not be thought that in 
historiography the word only applied to special chronological lists. 
We endorse here Jacoby's words: ‘A systematic investigation of the 
matter and the word would be desirable’. {Atthis, p. 353, note 3). 
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have been added. This shows that the whole list of prytaneis 
was considered as xpovixdc. 

So we are led to conclude that Charon of Lampsacus in 
his Prutaneis attempted to link the genealogical chronology 
to an annalistic list. We may suppose that he failed, as 
only the title of his work accidentally survived. The cause is 
obvious. The Spartan list of kings was the. leading genea¬ 
logical chronology; already before Charon it had a panhel- 
lenic standing and without the cooperation of the Spartans 
themselves any alteration or addition was out of the question. 
We need have no illusions about such cooperation, because 
Sparta, growing ever more unprogressive in the fifth century 
B.C., certainly was not prepared to countenance a division 
into years and so to alter a list that for centuries had empha¬ 
sized the special position of the kings. Even the ephors in 
their most influential period could not have entertained the 
idea, supposing they had been in favour of itb because they 
would have antagonized both royal houses and so would 
not have been able to apply their traditional 'divide and rule' 
policy against both. Opposition from the part of the two 
houses against a method as advocated by Charon would 
have been understandable. The idea that the generation of 
a king should be inadequate and in need of completion with 
the aid of the ephor's year would have been humiliating for 
bearers of the royal office whose prerogatives in the course of 
time had already been severely curtailed by the ephorate. 

§3. Hellanicus 

But Charon does not stand alone. Besides him we may 
mention Hellanicus, who in two works appears as a reformer 
of genealogical chronology, viz, the list of Priestesses of Argos 
and the list of Victors in the Carnea. 

^ It should be stressed that the ancient list of ephors was in no 
way combined with the lists of Idngs. It was therefore far less 
humiliating than Charon's attempt. 
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The 'lepstaL xtiq ''Hpa(; at ev ’'Apyet^ was a universal 
chronicle of Hellas whereas Charon’s work had Sparta’s 
history as its subject. The nature of Hellanicus’ subject made 
him choose a chronological system less locally restricted 
than e.g. the Spartan lists of kings would have made it. Now 
the Argos priestesses were elected for life, which raises the 
question whether the chronology based on the succession of 
these women did not have similar objections as the method of 
the kings’ lists. The answer is decidedly in the affirmative, but 
there is this difference that, unlike the case of the Spartan 
kings, the new chronological pattern evidently knew a 
counting of the years within each term of office. The way 
of dating may be illustrated by the following fragment {79b): 
’AXxu6v7)c; LspcopeVT)^ ev ’’Apyet xara to extov xal eLxocrTov sto^;. 

In Thucydides’ time a chronology was current in Sparta 
which had entirely broken away from the lists of kings, viz. 
the list of ephors At the same time the list of archons was 
employed in Athens. A system combining Athenian, Spartan 
and Argive chronology may be found in Thucydides II, 2, 1: 
sttI XpucrtSo^ sv ’’Apysi, tots TievT’^xovTa Soolv Seovra stt) tepco- 
p£vy)(; xal AivTjatou e 96 pou ev SrcapTy) xal IIu^oSclipou stl (xvjvai; 
apXovToc; ’A^yjvatoK;. Yet these three indications evidently were 
not sufficient to convey to every Greek the opening date of the 
Peloponnesian war, which accounts for the additional words: 
psTot T’^v ev noTtSatot (xaX'^^ exTCp xal apta ap^optev^. 

Classen-Steup’s remark {ad loc .): 'Da Th. den Krieg xara 
> 9 '£p 0 (; xal )^£i.(X 6 iva darstellen wollte, so musste er notwendig 
angebenin welchen dieser Jahresabschnitte das Ereignis fiel, 
mit welchem er den Krieg beginnen Hess, und ferner sich auch 
dariiber aussern, wie weit der betreffende Jahresabschnitt 
damals vorgeriickt war’, is deceptive. We need to ask first 
why Thucydides wished to write his history xartk xal 

XELpicova. The answer is that chronology was still so much 
of a local nature that an indication of a date, which could be 

1 FGrHist, 4, fr. 74-84. ^ Jacoby, Atthis, p. 59. » Cf. p. 82 ff. 

^ Cf. Gomme at the beginning of his Commentary, p. 1 ff. 
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understood not only in Athens, Sparta or Argos but also by 
Greeks elsewhere, was out of the question. If a historian 
wished to date an event more accurately than with the aid 
of the seasons and to make himself understood by a wider 
public, he had to have recourse to a very cumbersome descrip¬ 
tion such as we find in Thuc. II, 2, I. Only in the case of a 
very important event such as the opening of hostilities could 
he permit himself such profuseness, but even then an indi¬ 
cation falling within the scope of one year is only given for 
the Athenian dating ITu-OoSciapou hi 56o piTjvac apxovTo^;. The 
fact that only in this chronology the month of the year is 
given might perhaps suggest that this was not done outside 
Athens. In cases where the Athenian dating is unknown the 
indication provided is insufficient and mention of the season 
is added. There are in my opinion two reasons for the addi¬ 
tional words 'in the sixth month after Potidaea'. The chief 
reason has no general chronological significance; the dating 
has its importance only within the framework of Thucy¬ 
dides' history. The indication, however, was also a help for 
those who were not familiar with the Athenian reckoning by 
months and who had inserted the important revolt of Poti- 
daea in their own local chronicle. 

The point to remember is that Thucydides was no dogma¬ 
tist strictly adhering to one single method of dating. Nor may 
we saddle him with a preference for dating on the basis of 
seasons and with underrating the chronological lists (so Jacoby). 
He aimed at clarity and succinctness, and these led him to 
the adoption of the method -S-epoi; xal xstpiwva in the 
exposition of events. When in his narrative he reaches a climax, 
as in the case of the opening of hostilities or the Thirty Years’ 
Peace (V, 19 f.), he sacrifices on one occasion brevity to lu¬ 
cidity. We do not know with certainty who was the first to 
combine Spartan, Athenian and Argive chronology as was 
done by Thucydides. Gomme suggests HeUanicus It may 

1 Commentary I, p, 4: 'Attemps could be, and had already been 
made by Hellanikos, to equate the dates of magistrates of different 
states'. Cf. Thuc. II, 2, 1. 
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not be a bold guess to regard Thucydides himself as the 
author, for it seems curious that in these chronologies the 
only one to have more than local significance, ix, the Spartan 
chronology of the kings’ lists, is wanting. Hellanicus’ attempt 
to make the list of priestesses of Hera the basis of a new 
chronological system is not methodically different from the 
system built on the lists of kings. In both cases we are dealing 
with persons holding office for life, the only difference being 
that Hellanicus counts the years within the term of office 
separately. The list of ephors and the Athenian list of archons 
are the outcome of a drastic and systematic renovation. It 
is not so much the name of the bearer of an honourable office 
appointed for life as the man who holds office for one year 
who defines the time reckoning for the community. The 
chronicler who builds his system on kings and priestesses 
has an altogether different mentality from the man who 
prefers ephors and archons. In short, the passage in Thucy¬ 
dides II, 2, 1 seems too revolutionary for HeUanicus whose 
reconstructive work, according to the Priestesses of Hera attri¬ 
buted to him, consisted in applying to historical chronology 
the reckoning by years within longer terms of office. It is 
irrelevant whether this way of reckoning was his own inven¬ 
tion or whether it was already used in the Argive list of priest¬ 
esses. The latter seems probable, Hellanicus deserving credit 
for investing a local list with universal bearing. Thucydides 
certainly knew Hellanicus’ work, witness the well known 
phrase in I, 97 about the ’Attlkt] ^uYYpa97). The founding 
of Naxos on Sicily (fr. 82) was likewise mentioned in the list 
of priestesses: 0eoxX7j<; ex XaXxLSot; p-sm XaXxiSscov xal 
Na^twv sv SixsX( 7 ) toXiv sxTtcre. It is plausible that Hellanicus 
dated this event and connected it with his general system of 
Greek chronology ^ and that this work was one of the sources 
of Thucydides* exposition in VI, 3. 

Without new data there is nothing to be added to our 
discussion on the dating of the 'lepetat and we have to be 

^ T, J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks, 1948, p. 438. 
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content with referring to Jacoby^ and Pearson®, Of their 
dating, respectively after 423 (burning of the Hera temple 
in Argos, Thuc. IV, 133) and after 429 (based on Thuc. II, 
80, the campaign against Ambracia which passage is linked 
with Hellanicus fr. 83 mentioning Ambracia), the former 
seems relatively to be the most probable, although the argu¬ 
mentation does not seem satisfactory. Against Pearson it 
may be argued that in the fragments preserved no statement 
can be linked with fifth century events, which bars any 
extensive conclusion drawn from the occurrence of a geograph¬ 
ical name like Ambracia in fr. 83. (Fr. 81 offers no counter 
proof as the passage, doubtfully assumed to refer to the 
Athenian campaign in Boeotia, is evidently not from Hel¬ 
lanicus 

The Victors of the Carnea, the Spartan festival of Apollo, 
is another of lieUanicus' chronological works (fr. 85-86). 
According to the scanty data concerning this work Hellanicus 
is said to have related that his fellow countryman Terpander 
had been the first victor in the Carnea and to have mentioned 
another fellow countryman by the name of Arion as the 
inventor of the Finally, Terpander is said to 

have lived in the time of Midas. From these data it appears 
that the work had a local and patriotic tendency as two 
poets of Lesbos are given such a prominent place. It is also 
noteworthy that Terpander is linked with the xiixXiot xopoL 
It is no mere accident that Midas, king of Phrygia in a mythical 
past, is given a place in a chronological work based on musical 
contests. This synchronism also shows that the list of mu¬ 
sicians was not quite separate from what was considered to be 
political history in a remote past. Midas had been a king and 
had played a part in the history of a state in Asia Minor. We 
have no fragments to tell us whether more of these synchro¬ 
nisms occur in the Karneonikai, Considering the prominent 

1 FGrHist, I, p. 455. 

2 Op. cit., p. 226. 

® Cf. Jacoby, loc. cit. 
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place allotted to these Lesbian poets by this chronicler of 
Lesbos we cannot regard this list as a mere ‘history of civili¬ 
zation’. A mere reference to sophists who are known to have 
written histories of this kind does not suffice to rank Hella- 
nicus’ Karneonikai with these works These 'histories of 
civilization’ no doubt had chronological significance as shown 
by the later avaYpa97) y) sv Slxucovl aTcoKstpevY), 5i’ 'z<xq 
TE LEpEia^ Ta? ev ''Apyzi xod touj; noiy)T0(.q xal tovx; {JLOuatxo\!>q 
ovofxaJ^Ei. [scil. 'HpaxXEiSigi^ 6 novTi,x6(;) 

Many scholarly works, however, are without any patriotic 
tendency. Hellanicus is different. We know that he wrote a 
history of Lesbos. He was fond of his island and also of its 
civilization. Considering the victories won by many of his 
compatriots in Sparta during the contests, the selection of a 
new chronological list in which these very champions provide 
a frame for a general chronology is understandable as it 
provided an opportunity to eulogize Lesbos 

With necessary reservation Hellanicus’ aim might be de¬ 
scribed as follows. ‘In Sparta there are data about the victors 
in the musical contests Amongst these, Lesbian singers and 
poets are prominent. I might make this list serve as a chro¬ 
nology not centring round Argos, Athens or Sparta (as is the 
case with the lists of priestesses, archons and prytaneis) but 
give prominence to Lesbos, although its position is not auto¬ 
nomous but depends on a Spartan feast’. 

It may be asked why Hellanicus entered into competition 

^ As writers of the time before 400 B.C. may be mentioned in 
this connection Glaucus, Ilepl Toiv dp/aicov ttoltqtwv xal p.oucnxwv, and 
Damastes, Ilepl ttoltqtwv xal oocpLaxoiv. 

2 Pint. De Mus. 3, 1132 A; cf. Jacoby, Atthis, p. 58. 

® Jacoby’s statement: 'If these writings are to be described by a 
general term, this must be History of Culture, in which the sophists 
are interested, not Local History' {Atthis, p. 59) does not apply to 
Hellanicus’ work (although I readily agree with Jacoby’s subsequent 
remark that it need not to have been the priests who recorded 
these victors). 

^ Jacoby, too, thinks it possible that these existed [Atthis, p. 69). 
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with himself by launching two chronological systems (assum¬ 
ing, as I am inclined to do, that both the priestesses' 
list and the Karneonikai had the same object in view, viz. 
a universal and panhellenic chronology). The answer is that 
Hellanicus wished to replace two powerful systems, the lists 
of Spartan kings, as I suggested, by the Priestesses, and the 
Olymfionikai by the Karneonikai. Both attempts served the 
same purpose. The Priestesses indicated the year within 
the term of office of each office bearer; the Karneonikai were 
annually supplemented, the festival with its contests being 
an annual occasion. (That the Carnea were an annual affair 
seems very likely as the sacred month in which the festival 
was held was called Karneios by the Dorians It is unlikely 
that the month would have been given this name unless the 
festival it was called after had been an annual occasion). In 
both cases his aim, then, was to acquire a more accurate 
system of time reckoning. To him neither the 40-year gener¬ 
ation (without subdivision) nor the 4-year Olympiad (which 
did not even give the number of the Olympiad from a fixed 
epochal date, let alone a subdivision of the Olympiad in four 
years) was sufficiently exact. 

The above exposition differs in two ways from the current 
opinion on the evolution of chronology. From the scanty 
data it would appear that Hellanicus' originality lay in: 1. his 
desire to give like Charon the indication of the year its in¬ 
dispensable place in chronology; 2. his two attempts to ac¬ 
complish this. In connection with the latter item we should 
have to include the Karneonikai among the works of the 
chronographers (in contrast with Jacoby who, I believe 
wrongly, regards the work merely as a history of Hellas' 
music) 2. 


^ Nilsson, Geschichte der griecMschen Religion, I, p. 501 and OCD 
s.v. Carnea, 

2 FGrHist., II B, p. 992. 
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§ 4. Hippias 


In this connection it is advisable to distinguish between the 
various stages in which the List of Olympic Victors may 
have been made up. One way is to make a list of the cham¬ 
pions, to number it according to the Olympiad and then to 
subdivide the Olympiad in four years. Thucydides gives 
two Olympic dates but does not yet number the Olympiads. 
The first indication runs (V, 49, 1): ’OXi!>|j!,7rLa S’ iyivBTO tou 
to6tou, oI<; ’AvSpocT'S’evTji; TrayxpaTLov TrpcoTOV svixa. 

The second passage has even less value for a general chro¬ 
nology. The Mytilenaean ambassadors arrive in Olympia at 
the very moment of the festival. Thucydides says (III, 8): 
■^v ’OXu(jt.7C[.at;, |j AcopLsui; 'P6 Slo(; to Seiirspov svLxa, Here, 
too, the number of the Olympiad is not mentioned and Gomme 
rightly points out that we are dealing here rather with a 
descriptive term of a famous Olympic festival than a date 
That originally there was no uniformity in the chronology 
based on the Olympic victors regarding the victor to be men¬ 
tioned follows from the fact that Thucydides mentions the 
fankratiast instead of the stadionikes who later was the only 
one to be recorded. 

Hippias, who after Charon and Hellanicus deserves mention 
as the author of the List of Olympic Victors, probably gave 
first place already to the stadionikes and caused Phihstus to 
write shortly afterwards (FGrHist, 556, fr. 2): eni -vrjc, ’OXujx- 
maSoQ, Otpcirats 6 Aupatoc; ivixcx. crraStov. Usually the frag¬ 
ment through a slight alteration is made to mean the sixth 
Ol57mpiad. Gavelius: tyj? <(;> ’OXupLTrtaSot;, Jacoby: <ex>Ty)<; 
’OXup-TciaSo?. If one of these conjectures is correct then Philistus 
borrowed from Hippias not only the stadionikes, who was to 
become the traditional Victor of the list, but also the number¬ 
ing of the Olympiads It also eliminates the theory that 

^ Comm. I, p. 8, note 3. 

* On Oebotas and his place in cbronology cf. Hitzig-Bliimner, 
Comm. Paus., voL II, 2, p. 806. 
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Hippias only made a list of names and it makes it probable 
that he at least also numbered the Olympiads. 

The supposition that Hippias numbered the Olympiads 
disagrees with the traditional picture of the historical evolu¬ 
tion which we find for instance in Bickermann's Chronologie i 
following Diels Philistus, it is alleged, does give Olympic 
synchronisms; the institution of a certain contest in Magnesia 
on the Maeander is dated by a synchronism in respect of the 
Pythian and Olympic games. But the dating by means of 
Olympiads, so the current argument goes, becomes an era 
only through Timaeus or Eratosthenes, i,e. by their numbering 
of the Olympiads. As evidence the famous chronographic frag¬ 
ment of Eratosthenes ^ is produced in which the distance from 
Lycurgus to the first Olympiad is indicated: km Se <t 6> 
TcpoY)Yo6p£vov zToc, TCiiv TupcoTcov 6Xu(jt,7rto)V ETY) ExaTov oxTco. The 
fact that here for the first time an epoch is mentioned has in 
the past led many to the conclusion that the numbering of 
the Olympiads had not started previously. The argument is 
unconvincing and the theory is wrong if the conjecture 
of Gavelius or Jacoby regarding the fragment of Philistus is 
accepted. 

When the Olympiads are numbered, the use of the list of 
victors in the chronology is greatly simplified. There is no 
need for the elaborate description we find e.g. in Thucydides 
(V, 49, 1) a four-year orientation now being possible, that is 
if the list is available and ready for consultation (and if the 
epochal year [776] is known). For a more accurate indication 
within the four-year period a second number is required. The 
subdivision of the years in the numbered Olympiads is found 
in the later epigraphic material in the first century A. D. The 
subdivision evidently was borrowed from other systems. Link¬ 
ing Olympiads and Athenian archons for indicating the year 
has been applied most frequently. It probably was applied 

^ p. 34-35. 

2 Hermes, XXXVI, 1901, p. 72. 

« FGrHist, 241, fr. 1. 
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systematically in the Marmor Parium but it was generally 
applied before then. 

At first sight it seems strange that the far more suitable 
subdivision of the Olympiads in four years was not intro¬ 
duced from the beginning. It should be borne in mind 
that chronology did not depend on the perfection of one 
single system but on its being suitable for the Greek world. 
So long its efficiency depended on Athens' position (if not 
political, at all events its economic position which is far more 
important for a chronology than is usually realized, e.g, in 
the case of business agreements) the additional indication 
'during X's archonship in Athens' is certainly more useful 
than a subdivision of the Olympiad. In other words, a combina¬ 
tion of systems contributes to efficiency and intelligibility 
so long a chronology remains relative, which was the case in 
ancient Greece, 

The evolution of dating according to Olympiads in the 
light of the above remarks may be said to have materialized 
in three stages: 

a only the name of a victor was given. This is the phase of 
the Olympic chronology in Thucydides’ time; 

b the name of one certain victor (the stadionikes) is given 
and the Olympiad is numbered. These innovations were system¬ 
atized by Hippias who just for that reason drew up his list. 
In our tradition we find this more complete indication possibly 
for the first time in Philistus; 

c the Olympiads are numbered and subdivided in four 
years. This way of dating, the most efficient one from a modern 
standpoint, was not universally followed till the Roman period, 
but can be found for the first time in Fabius Pictor and prob¬ 
ably goes back to Eratosthenes 
From c it appears that it takes time for a chronological 
method to find universal application. It would be unreasonable 
to believe that for the transition from a to b, the development 
would have been different. No doubt some form of Olympic 
1 Jacoby, FGrHist, II, p. 670. ® See p. 33, note 1. 
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dating preceded the systematizing of Hippias and it is an 
unproved and dangerous assumption that Olympic dates 
indicated in the manner mentioned under h cannot have 
occurred before Hippias. 

In the struggle for the chronological pattern the list of 
Olympionikai plays an important part. There is no need to 
go once more into the details of the conflict concerning their 
reliability 

The following remarks only aim at enquiring in how far 
in pre-hellenistic chronology the list of the Olympionikai 
played a part in the struggle for the chronological pattern. 
Our examination may have some consequences for the modern 
discussion. If it should appear that in this struggle certain 
historic data were used which can only have been preserved in 
a list of the Olympionikai prior to the publication of the chro¬ 
nology of Hippias of Elis in the *OXu(i,TCLovtxc5v avaypa^y), then 
Jacoby's thesis (which is hardly more than a supposition) that 
the chronological lists were no more than plain catalogues of 
names without 'notes' of contemporary events would appear 
to be untenable. 

The starting point for aU scepticism with regard to Hip¬ 
pias' work is a passage in Plutarch's Life of Numa, 1, 6 

^ My impression is that at present modern scholars pay more 
attention to the criticism heralded by J. P. Mahaffy in 1882 (JHS, 
II, 1882, p. 164 If.; Problems in Greek history, 1892, p. 217 If.) and 
since then supported mainly by K. J. Beloch than was done a quarter 
ol a century ago when the refutation of this criticism by A. Brink- 
mann (RM, LXX, 1915, p. 622 ff.) was regarded by many as adequate. 
The debate first of all was transferred from the list's authenticity 
to the serviceableness of its chronology (so with Th. Lenschau, 
Philol., XCI, 1936, p. 396 ff. and Jacoby, Atthis, p. 58 and p. 281, 
note 43), but Jacoby also questions the authenticity by disputing the 
existence in Olympia of continuous lists kept by officials like 
priests. I believe that Jacoby has failed to substantiate his doubt 
and I agree with Gomine's criticism of Lenschau [Comm. I, p. 430). 
We do not need to rake up all the modern discussion which has been 
summarized by P. Moreaux, Les Ustes anciennes des ouvrages d'Aristoie, 
1951, p. 124. 
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(FGrHist. 6, fragm. 2; 416, fragm. 3): (/.sv o6v 

s^axpi{36)cr(Xt. jjxXztzov IcrTt, xal piaXtcTTa ex tc5v ’OXujXTrLOVL- 
xwv avayofAevou*;, TTjv avaypaqs'^v otpe cpaatv 'IrcTt^av exSouvat 
Tov ’HXetov, ax’ ouSevo^ oppLcopievov avayxaiou xp6(; xiottlv. 

These words have led many to follow Mahaffy’s example 
in regarding both the year of the institution of the Olympic 
games and the names of the victors as a scholarly con- 
struction of the sophist Hippias. Does Plutarch do more here 
than just reproducing a subjective opinion? The word cpacrtv 
might suggest this. I believe his words to be closely connected 
with the context and not to express a general opinion on 
the ’OXup.xi.ovLxo)v dvaypacpiq, but a 'GelegenheitsurteiF (Brink- 
mann) on the subject under discussion, 5. the time in which 
Numa is thought to have lived. We do not strain the text if 
we take the scepticism to refer to the dating of Numa’s 
life That Plutarch himself should have taken the matter 
very seriously, as is often assumed by modern commentators 
of this passage, is plainly refuted by his remarks elsewhere 
on chronology in which he was not greatly interested. The 
following statement is interesting {Solon, 27, 1): 

T-^)v Ssxpoi; Kpotcrov svteu^lv auTOu Soxoucrtv evict TOti; %p6vot<; d)«; 
xsxXacrpievTjv e^eXeyyeiv. eyth Ss Xoyov ^vSo^ov outco xat to<to\5toui; 
(xdp'TUpa<; lyovra xat, 6 (jtet^ov ecTTi, xpexovra SoXovoi; ■5^'9’et 
xal Tvjt; exetvou pLeyaXo^ppocnivT)^; xat cotptai; d^tov, o6 [xoi Soxco 
TzporiGta^oLi ;(povtxot(; xtort Xeyoptsvoit; xavocnv, o6(; ptuplot Stop- 
fhouvre? d^pt a7)ptepov ei(; oOSev ai>TOL<; optoXcyo^ptevov StSvavxat 
xaTacrTyjc-at Td<; dvTtXoytac;. 

In the Symposiaka (V, 2) Plutarch deals with the contents 
of the list purely as a historical fact: Tot(; S’ ’OXuptxtotf; xavra 
xpocrf^iqxv) xX'y)v tou Spojjtou ysyove- xoXXd Se xat -S’eVTS^ ^xetT 
dvetXov, diCTxep tov T9j(; xdXxTjt; dycSva xal tov t^(; dx7|V7](;* dvyjpe^y) 
Se xat xatorl xevTd'9’Xtot<; CTscpavoi; Te-S'etc;* xat oXoii; xoXXd xept 
T7)V xavT^yuptv vevecoTsptcrTat. 

Aristotle whom he followed in his Life of Lycurgus linked 

^ Cf. Lehmann Haupt in Gercke und Norden’s Einl. in die Alter- 
Uimsmiss., Ill, 1912, p. 67. 
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the entire chronology of this legislator with the Olympic 
quoit which he looked upon as an object from the time when 
the games were reformed in the first year of the Olympioni- 
and to us the first year of Greek history, viz. 776. 
Plutarch certainly was often inconsistent but it seems absurd 
to believe that, while considering Aristotle's authority as 
supreme, he should have given his criticism in Numa 1,6a 
wider implication. Those who are in the habit of looking 
askance at Plutarch's statements opening with suddenly 
show full confidence in the statement under discussion which 
offers a much wider scope for their critical activities by making 
the date 776 valueless and enabling them to pull down the 
entire system of Greek ancient history. This confidence is, 
however, unsound, first of all because they base it on a strained 
interpretation of the words in question which are given too 
wide an implication, and secondly because they overrate Plu¬ 
tarch's chronological statements. 

When Plutarch is a reliable chronographer he has usually 
followed an authority of repute. In his choice he is rarely 
guided by chronological intuition at best by common sense. 
An example of the latter is his following Aristotle in the dating 
of Lycurgus. But Numa 1,6 is overrated when the remark 
there is given a universal application. None of Gomme's 
interpretations of this passage ^ seem to me acceptable: 
according to them Plutarch meant either that Hippias had 
no evidence for the order of the earliest names (no number 
of the Olympiad having been recorded) or only that events 
dated by his list were quite unreliable. We do not strain 
Plutarch’s text if we believe him to reproduce here an opinion 
of historians whose only ground for criticism was the certainly 
unreliable date of Numa. 

I have dwelt at some length on Numa 1, 6 as it is essential 
for our evaluation of the list of the Olympionikai : for further 
particulars I refer to Brinkmann's study mentioned above. 

^ One of these rare cases is Them. 27,2. Cf. Gomme, Comm. I, p, 398. 

® Comm. 1, p. 429/30. 
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The following general conclusion may however be appended 
here. A forger has only limited possibilities, being unable to 
reckon in advance with the material that will be available to 
those who later will put his work to the test. Yet it seems that 
in the eyes of his critics Hippias has been such a prodigy. 

a He is said to have seen to it that the names of the victors 
correspond with names current in the places where the victors 
were supposed to hail from. In view of the means of communi¬ 
cation round the year 400 B.C. this seems quite an achieve¬ 
ment, but let us admit the possibility. 

h It is alleged that he took care to have the development 
of the games reflected in the places of origin of the victors and 
so to have gradually widened the geographical sphere of the 
games. This indeed, if forging is intended, seems rather simple. 

c He had to link the object under b with a harder problem, 
i.e. in choosing his victors he had to take political and 
military history into account. The following example may 
illustrate this. In 736 the last Messenian victor is mentioned, 
in 716 the first Spartan one. This, according to modern critics, 
demonstrates that Hippias - it is not clear on what grounds - 
first dated the First Messenian War (736-716) and subse¬ 
quently adapted the list to this. 

On the subject of the disappearance of Messenian and the 
arrival of Spartan names Burn remarks: Tt is valuable as 
contemporary evidence, but only as giving us the opinion of 
the intelligent Hippias, who may indeed simply have arranged 
the early victors in an order consistent with his ideas on the 
probable date of the war' It does not say much for the 
intelligence of modern scholars that not till the beginning of 
the 19th century ^ did they grasp Hippias' intention concerning 
^ Dates in early Greek history, JHS, LV, 1935, 130 ff. The sentence 
quoted is found on p. 144. 

^ K. O. Muller, Die Dorier. Bd P, p. 146, note 1, is credited with 
being the first to have made this discovery. So J. Kroymann in 
Sparta und Messenien, 1937, p. XIII. The discovery evidently fell 
into oblivion after him and was re-discovered and published in RM, 
XLXI, 1894 by J. Toepffer from whom Brinlcmann (RM, LXX, 
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the geographical data of his list. It is even more deplorable 
that not till the close of this 19th century was it realized that 
Hippias' construction is chronologically worthless! 

Yet these remarks are no refutation of Burn's words; we 
must apparently accept that Hippias concealed his artificial 
construction so well that for centuries the origin of the local 
indications remained undiscovered. 

Criticism of hypercriticism should start with a remark of 
Beloch the grand-master of hypercritics, that before Hip¬ 
pias there certainly existed lists of victors in Olympia. Hip¬ 
pias’ study was based on archival material just like Aristotle's 
list of the Pythionikai. 

It is reasonable to assume that these older lists contained 
particulars which Hippias used for drawing up his list. There 
is no ground for the belief that Hippias should first have come 
across the war between Sparta and Messenia, and only after¬ 
wards have made his hst. The opposite is equally possible: the 
dating of the first Messenian warmay have beenbased on the list. 

Both cases, however, imply the assumption that the dating 
of the war and the list were related. I wish to emphasize this, 
as Jacoby persists in arguing that the list of Olympic victors 
was nothing more than a 'bare list’, not mentioning historic 
events of a more general nature But if Hippias is to be 
regarded as a recorder dating either the first Messenian war 
in accordance with the list or vice versa, then his list no longer 
is a mere list of names; it acquires the makings of a chronicle. 

1 believe the latter to be quite probable, more so indeed 
than Jacoby's theory. Hippias wished to draft a chronological 
system based on Olympiads 

1915, p. 632) borrowed it. It has now found a place in many modern 
works; Wade-Gery inserted it in CAH III, p. 537 and Dunbabin 
supported it in his recent work The Western Greeks, 

^ Griech. Gesch,, P, 2, p. 151. 

2 Jacoby's idea of its evolution may be gathered from his Atthis, 
p. 281, note 51. 

^ For this purpose he needed a list of champions. He did not take 
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Considering the time at which Hippias appears it is clear 
that attempts like those of Charon and Hellanicus preceded 
him. The lists of these chroniclers, too, served a wider purpose 
than that of providing a complete list of names; they, too, 
were more than 'bare lists’. The drawing up of the list obvious¬ 
ly must precede the arranging of the events in the pattern, 
but it is contrary to reason to regard lists and events as sepa¬ 
rate items. On the contrary, usually the list determined the 
events, sometimes the opposite is the case, and this implies 
that a mere list of names does not exist. 

Burn’s remark (and there are many similar ones in modern 
literature) is very elucidating. Its positive side makes it clear 
that bare lists do not exist (and as such it supports our oppo¬ 
sition against Jacoby), and negatively its purport is that with 
regard to the chronographer’s method it starts from the ex¬ 
ception and states: first there was a chronology for the first 
Messenian war and afterwards the list was drawn up. The 
method was just the reverse, although certain events may have 
influenced the insertion in the list of the chief characters. 
In Chronika however the chronological pattern ranks first. 

d The most impossible feat expected of Hippias has been 
disclosed by modern archaeological research, which, to say the 
least of it, has confirmed the relative chronology of the dates 
of the founding of many Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
In this relative chronology, dating on the basis of Olympiads 
played an important part. These foundations date back far 
beyond Hippias’ time. I do not think it likely that Hippias 
or his successors fixed the foundation dates according to 
Olympiads in the absence of a written tradition. The argu¬ 
ments summarized by Dunbabin suggest a written tradition, 
be it ever so deficient in the beginning In any case, its 

the easy way but took all the victors into consideration, not con¬ 
fining himself to the stadionikai, 

^ The Western Greeks, 1948, p. 448. The sound critical remarks of 
R. M. Cook (CR, 1949, p. 113-116) and F. Villard (Gnomon XXV, 
1953, p. 9-14) do not refer to the relative chronology. 
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deficiency did not prevent Thucydides from relying on it 
(VI, 3) and the modern historian should watch his step 
before setting out to be more critical than Thucydides. If 
archaeology confirms that nearly always the relative chrono¬ 
logy of the foundation dates is in order, it implies that Hip- 
pias or the Hellenistic chronographers - who are supposed to 
have lacked written sources and obviously were unable to 
employ oral tradition for the purpose of comparing the foun¬ 
dation dates - had a prophetic intuition of what archaeolog¬ 
ists were to discover in the 19th and 20th century of our era. 
For the time being we shall be well advised to exclude the 
blessings of prophecy from the domain of history. Hippias 
the sophist certainly was not so blessed 

That Hippias was not a prodigy who advocated a personal 
and independent system is also shown by the fact that he, 
an Elean native, took the very list kept at Olympia in Elis 
as a starting point for the chronology. We find here the same 
patriotic element that inspired Hellanicus when he published 
the list of Victors at the Carnea for the greater glory of Lesbos. 

As far as Thucydides is concerned, he is certain to have 
set great store by the traditional dates for the founding of 
the western colonies. It is, however, not likely that he knew 
these dates through the lists of Olympiads ^ and it is there¬ 
fore advisable to enquire whether on other occasions he uses 
particulars of a dating according to Olympiads. On p. 42 
we stated that on two occasions he links an event with Olympic 
dates (III, 8; V, 49, 1), but it is not certain whether he borrowed 
these particulars from Hippias or found them in an older list 
also known to Hippias As an example of what had already 

1 In connection with this point d I take it, on the strength of my 
remarks under c, that Hippias already mentioned these foundation 
dates. 

“ See K. J. Dover, La colonizzazione della Sicilia in Tucidide, Maia 
VI, 1953, p. 1-20. 

® Cf. Gomme Commentary, I, p. 2-3. Gomme evidently shares my 
view that the existence of bare lists without notes in the shape of a 
chronicle is very doubtful. 'A summary history of a state.... could 
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been done before Thucydides Gomme mentions the Priest¬ 
esses of Hera and the Karneonikai 'and perhaps the Olympic 
Victors by Hippias' 

There, however, still is another passage which should not 
be neglected in a discussion of Thucydides and the Olympic 
era, as it is used against the authenticity of the Olympic 
dates. In Thuc. I, 6, 5 we find the following: to TrdtXat xal 
ev T$ ayoiVL iyovxzc; itepl roc alSoia oi 

aO’XvjTat vjycovtJ^ovTo, xcxX oii TToXXa etv) IttsiS*/] ninciurcci. 

The scholiast offers the story that Orsippus of Megara was 
the runner who first cast his loin-cloth in the race at the 
15th Olympiad (720 B.C.) Viewed from the standpoint of 
Thucydides' time it woiild be strange indeed to speak of 
ou TcoXXa ETV) iTceLS-?) TrexauTat. Plato, too, says that 'not so long 
ago' Greeks regarded it as disgraceful and ridiculous if men 
appeared nude (Resp. 452 C); this statement too could hardly 
refer to 720 B.C. 

Orsippus is known by something else. He was a commander 
of the Megarians against the Corinthians and an inscription 
kept alive the memory of this successful campaign The 
inscription was composed of a six-lined epigram attributed to 
Simonides. But his authorship hardly agrees with the early 
date for Orsippus. 

For all these reasons the passage from Thucydides is said 

be given in chronicle form. This valuable work was continued 
throughout the fourth century but much of it had already been done 
before Thucydides had completed his history of the Archidamian 
war (whenever that was)', 

^ Jacoby's theory that prior to Herodotus only oral tradition 
existed also applies to the list of Athenian archons. Before Aithis 
was published Gomme already rightly modified a statement by 
Jacoby in Klio, 1909, in this way: 'that the archon's name was pre¬ 
served not in the memory of Athenians but in the record’ [Comm, 
I, 3, note 1, in connection with Herodotus VIII, 61, 1: KaXXtdcSEoi 
(ScpXovTo?, the date of Xerxes' arrival in Attica). 

2 Cf. Gomme, Comm., ad loc. 

2 Pausanias (I, 44, 1) had still seen the original. Cf. Hicks and 
Hill, no. 1, an inscription from a copy of it from Hadrian's time. 
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to prove that the list of Olyrapiads and the corresponding 
dating are wrong \ In my view the solution of our problem 
was long ago offered by Bockh ^ who is backed by Brinkmann ^: 
'Potius inde ah Orsippo cursores deposuerant subligacula, 
retinuerant ceteri athletae quibus id minus incommodum erat 
ut luctatores, pugiles: hi paulo ante Thucydideam aetatem 
et ipsi abiecerunP. If this statement is correct, how are we 
to interpret Plato’s words and the epigram both appearing 
centuries after Orsippus? I believe Plato's words to refer to 
the generail custom prevailing at the time when for all branch¬ 
es of sport nudity was regarded as regular. If Simonides 
were the author of the epigram (a thing far from certain) 
nothing prevents us from assuming that he produced the 
poem in honour of Orsippus at the time that all athletes were 
permitted to appear in the nude, an event which focussed 
the attention on Orsippus, the first nude athlete. The epigram 
itself says that the monument was made on an order from 
Delphi. This implies that it was not built (and that the poem 
was not made) as a spontaneous response of the community 
to the martial exploit. It ends up with mentioning Orsippus' 
performance at Olympia, although it does not overlook his war 
record. There is nothing against regarding the establishment 
of the general rule concerning nudity at the Olympic sports 
as the occasion prompting the writing of this poem. 

If this view is correct then Thucydides’ words may not be 
adduced against the authenticity of the list. 

It is uncertain whether Thucydides in using the words o6 
TToXXa STY) insiSv) TveTtauroci bases this statement on an existing 
Olympic list. I do not think this probable, neither for the vague 
dating of the general rule mentioned, and even less so for 
the date of Orsippus' victory. But the author of the epi- 

^ Gomme, too, admits: ‘It is probable that Ol. 15 is a mistake 
and that a shorter interval elapsed between Orsippos’ lifetime and 
Simonides' epigram’. 

2 ICl. Schr. TV, p. 173, spec, p, 178. 

3 RM, LXX, 1915, p. 626. 
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gram must have known the latter for a fact. Of course, for 
him it might have been an oral tradition but the authority 
of Delphi gave the epigram a more official character. I am 
therefore inclined to believe that the poet knew a list. This 
is all the more probable if Simonides - who is our earliest 
authority for Lycurgus' pedigree - was the poet. Orsippus’ 
military feat also agrees well with the time in which the date of 
his victory is placed (720 B.C.). The founding of Megara Hyblaea 
in 728/7, i.e. prior to Orsippus’ success, may be interpreted 
as the result of distressing circumstances causing part of the 
population to emigrate. Later Megarian settlements were east¬ 
wards ; they were evidently the result of commercial expansion 
(Chalcedon in the 25th Olympiad, Byzantium in the 30th). 
No doubt there is something arbitrary in attributing the 
founding of a city now to economic depression, now to in¬ 
creasing prosperity, but in the present case the name is signifi¬ 
cant. In Western Megara colonists gave their new settle¬ 
ment this name because necessity drove them to make a 
new home. They did not go voluntarily and looked back wist¬ 
fully to what they left behind. Hence the name chosen for 
their settlement. The colonists at Chalcedon and Byzantium, 
so I presume, were not familiar with this state of mind. 
However, I do not wish to press the point. The main thing 
is that in Megara's history there is to our knowledge nothing 
inconsistent with the appearance of Orsippus in the last quar¬ 
ter of the eighth century. 
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CHAPTER III 


AN ATTEMPT AT COMBINATION OF ERAS: 

PHEIDON OF ARGOS 

The chronology of the life of historic figures from the 
archaic period shows, I believe, that already before the days 
of the Hellenistic chronographers eras were intermingled and 
attempts at coordination were made. 

Striking evidence of the struggle for the chronological pat¬ 
tern is the dating of Pheidon of Argos 

Genealogical chronology has three dates for Pheidon, wide 
apart. Two of these were current in the fourth century, 
Theopompus gives Pheidon the seventh place after Temenus, 
the founder of Argos According to genealogical tradition 
this brings the date at 900 B.C, According to Ephorus Phei¬ 
don is the tenth descendant of Temenus which puts him in 
the middle of the eighth century The third date is based on 
our oldest source for Pheidon, Herodotus, VI, 127, stating 
that Pheidon's son was one of the suitors of Agariste, the 
daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, who is generally 
placed ca 600 B.C. Other data besides Herodotus’ genealogical 

^ Recent studies after the summary by Beloch, Griech. Gesch., 
12, 2, p. 195 ft are: A. R. Burn in JHS, LV, 1936, p. 130; T. Len- 
schau in PhiloL, XCI, 1936 and in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. (1939). - D. 
W. Bradeen, The Lelantine war and Pheidon of Argos, TAPA, 78, 
1947, p. 223 ff. - Andrewes, The Corinthian Actaeon and Pheidon of 
Argos, CQ, XLIII, 1949, p. 70 fl - W. L. Brown, Pheidon’s alleged 
Aeginetan coinage, Num. Chron., 6th Series, nos. 39-40, 1950, p. 177 
ff. (On the 'invention' of coins, weights and measures attributed 
to Pheidon cf. Kleinguenther, flpcoTOi; EupeTr)(;, Zur Geschichte einer 
Fragestellung, Philol. Suppl. 26, Heft 1, 1933, p. 24).-A recent summa¬ 
ry by M. Th. Mitsos, Prosopographia Argolica (Bibl. of the Athenian 
Arch. Society, 36, 1952), s.v. 

2 FGrliist, 115, fr. 393. « FGrHist, 70, fr. 115. 

^ So Apollodorus has the years 785/4-739/8, cf. FGrHist, 244, fr. 62. 
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information will be discussed later, the main point now being 
that his story, though not explicitly, gives a date connected 
with the tyrants of Sicyon. 

Now Pheidon plays a part in the history of the Olympic 
games. This is not connected with any sports event, which 
though spectacular is an everyday affair paling before Phei- 
don's achievement. Pheidon has won fame as the disturber 
of the general truce that was customary between the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states during an Olympic year. Through his action 
on behalf of the Pisatans against the citizens of Elis, who 
were accustomed to arrange the games, the Pisatans became 
the organizers. These games were not recognized and the 
Eleans called them Anolympiad^. Africanus in Eusebius 
Chron. 1,196 declares that these events occurred on the occasion 
of the 28th Olympiad (668 B.C.). This agrees very well with 
Strabo’s comment (VIII, 355) on the Olympiads of the Pisa¬ 
tans, although he and Strabo differ on details. According to 
Strabo the first 26 Olympiads were celebrated under the 
direction of Elis (776-676) followed by a Pisatan interlude of 
indefinite duration. Africanus calls the first Pisatan Olympiad 
the 28th, followed by a continuous Pisatan interlude from 
01.30-01.52 (660-572). It is quite possible to combine these 
sources for our purpose. Both data place Pheidon’s famous 
march on Olympia and his interference in the organization 
of the games in 668. 

Strabo’s and Africanus’ data can, however, not be recon¬ 
ciled with Pausanias’ information. According to the latter 
the 8th, 34th and 104th Olympiads were not recognized by 
the Eleans and were looked upon as Anolympiads. The first 
two of these Anolympiads were caused by a temporary suprem¬ 
acy of Pisa, the first by Pheidon’s action, the other by the 
energetic king of Pisa, Pantaleon. The 104th Olympiad is said 
to have been organized by the Pisatans together with the 
Arcadians. There is no further evidence of Pisa’s dominion 
over Elis, the opposite is rather the case. Pisa’s downfall is 
i Paws. VI, 22, 2; FGrHist, 416, fr. 7. 
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mentioned: after the 48th Olympiad (558 B.C.) Damophon, 
Pantaleon's son, caused the Eleans to suspect him of having 
some designs against them; but when they launched an army 
against the land of Pisa he prevailed upon them by supplica¬ 
tions and oaths to go back peacefully. Under his brother and 
successor Pyrrhus the Pisatans tried in vain to secede from 
Elis. This passage shows Elis to have been regarded as the 
more powerful of the two. 

So the whole tenor of Pausanias' story differs from Strabo's 
and Africanus’ data. Pausanias' date of the Anolympiad caus¬ 
ed by Pheidon clashes with both the other sources. According 
to him this was the 8th Olympiad (748 B.C.), Attempts have 
been made to reconcile the dates for the Olympiads according 
to these three sources by altering Pausanias' text, reading 
28 for 8 Apart from the fact that this emendation is offered 
pour U hesoin de la cause and therefore cannot be very con¬ 
vincing, the main objection to these attempts at smoothing 
out the differences lies in the remaining divergence between 
Pausanias' account of the relations between Pisa and Elis 
and that of the two other sources, particularly where the 
power of the two states is concerned, Pausanias maintains 
that Elis' hegemony over Olympia was seldom interrupted 
and that Elis took the lead in the struggle with Pisa, whereas 
according to Strabo and Africanus Pisa for a lengthy period 
dominated Elis to the extent of taking complete control of 
the games. 

Attempts to decide which of the dates should be preferred 
will be vain so long as these chronological data cannot be 
linked together. However, a relation between them may be 
discovered without the expedient of glossing over the differ¬ 
ences. Various passages quoted in support indicate a conflict 
between the chroniclers who regard Pheidon's chronology as 
important and those who give first place to his connection 
with Olympia. The former place him in the beginning of the 

1 Falconer, Wcissenborn, Fotheringham. Cf. Macan ad Herodot., 
VI, 127. 
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ninth, the latter in the second quarter of the seventh century, 
which makes a difference of two centuries. The cause of these 
differences is obscure. In view of the unreliability of the 
genealogical chronology, particularly when it is purely local 
(which was probably the case with the catalogue of Argos’ 
kings), there are unlimited possibilities 

These glaring discrepancies must have been patent already 
in ancient times. They induced Ephorus to attempt a recon¬ 
ciliation of the data along genealogical lines. He was not quite 
successful but he managed to reduce the difference between 
the genealogical data of Argos and the Olympic data to less 
than one hundred years. I would credit him with the invention 
of the dating in the eighth Olympiad. Later this reconstruc¬ 
tion found its way into Pausanias, combined with a record 
of the struggle between Pisa and Elis which deviated from 
the version current elsewhere. If this is a correct guess, then 
we might proceed further and perhaps find the source from 
which the traditional account of this inter-state conflict sprang. 
I believe the source to lie in Elis, where in the course of time 
the humiliation of the Pisatan interlude was reduced to a 
minimum. Some ignominious facts could not be glossed over 
and the notorious Olympiad of 668 was one of them, its 
tradition evidently being too strong. Pausanias’ Elean tradi¬ 
tion therefore mentions Pheidon’s interference. 

The so-called emendation of Pausanias’ text, then, is not 
required but is no more than an ill-advised modern attempt 
at inverted harmony. The course followed by Pausanias’ 
source mainly reconciled the Olympic year (the 28th) with 
genealogy, whereas modem scholars take the opposite direc- 

^ Since the publication of the Nemean inscription by Blegen 
(AJA, XXXI, 1927, 452/3. Cf. M. F. McGregor, Cleisthenes of Sicyon 
and the Panhellanio Festivals, TAPA, LXXII, 1941, p. 266 ff.) the 
possibility of confusing various bearers of the name Pheidon is no 
longer so absurd as it once seemed (cf. p. 60), but I am not prepared 
to explain a Pheidon of Argos in the beginning of the 9th century 
on this basis. 
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tion by reconciling the result obtained by Pausanias’ source 
with the original Olympic dating. 

If the above reconstruction of the tradition is correct it 
allows of still another conclusion. Connecting Pheidon with 
the 28th Olympiad comes to provide the oldest information 
that this method of dating was applied not only to the names 
of victors but to other events as well. Our reconstruction 
implies that such was the case even before Ephorus. It made 
him draft anew Pheidon's genealogy and, by inserting a number 
of generations (of 33J years?), lower his date by more than a 
century. Pheidon’s dating in the 28th Olympiad was effected 
before Ephorus independently of genealogy. Hippias' name 
is mostly referred to in this connection. There is nothing 
against assuming that it is based on an ancient tradition 
regarding the list of victors itself, which possibly mentioned 
Pheidon’s forceful interference. The very fact that the dating 
in 668 B.C, does not seem to be corroborated by the other 
chronological systems in my opinion proves the uniqueness 
of this date, which remained undisputed till Ephorus started 
on his chronology and till Elis’ chauvinism attempted to 
deny the historicity of the Pisatan interlude. The result of 
the combination of Ephorus’ harmonizing reconstruction and 
this chauvinism is to be found in Pausanias. 

Pausanias who is far from dependable in chronological 
matters placed {II, 24, 7) the battle at Hysiae when Sparta 
was defeated by Argos in 669/8. With his customary lack of 
method he probably borrowed this information from a chro¬ 
nological system which dated the Anolympiad in 668, the 
first year of Argos’ actual hegemony over the Peloponnese 

Finally we come to the data in Herodotus whose dating 
differs completely from those discussed above. According to 
him Leocedes, son of Pheidon of Argos, was one of the suitors 
of Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon. 

^ Cf. Andrewes, loc. cU. Wade-Gery offers the attractive but bold 
suggestion that the gymnopaediae were instituted after this Spartan 
defeat with the object of propitiating the gods (CQ, XLIII, 1949, 
p. 79-81). 
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She married the Athenian Megacles, an Alcmaeonid. The 
marriage cannot have been later than the eighties of the sixth 
century. A son of the marriage was Cleisthenes, the Athenian 
legislator. There is no doubt that Herodotus refers to the 
famous Pheidon of Argos, for he mentions his activity in 
Olympia. The translation of Tcati; by 'descendant’ is an extreme 
expedient only to be resorted to when no other means are 
available, but this is not the case. 

Until recently the solution favoured by Lehmann Haupt 
and others that the reference is to two different bearers of 
the name Pheidon was discarded as unsatisfactory. I believe 
that this disapproval may disappear in the face of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Nemea discovered in 1926 as a result of the excavations 
by the University of Cincinnati. It runs as follows: 

^ApLCFTi); fJLs (XV£^5xe Al J^avaxTi 

IlavKpaTtov vt9Sv i:eTpaxi.<; ev Nepeat 
<DetSovo(; to KXeovalo. 

The inscription dates from the 6th century. As the Nemean 
games were instituted in 573 the inscription cannot be older 
than 567, for if Aristis actually won four victories in the bienni¬ 
al Nemean games this could not have been possible before 
567 The inscription shows that at the time of Agariste’s 
marriage there was a Pheidon of Cleonae. This place was 
under strong influence from Argos. 

In view of this inscription I am inclined to regard the 
assumption that Herodotus was deceived by a name noto¬ 
riously connected with the great Argive tyrant as not alto¬ 
gether improbable. In that case Pheidon, father of Leocedes, 
is not the same as the great tyrant of Argos who controlled 
the Peloponnese. Confusion was greatly increased because 
Leocedes’ father also was a prominent figure. This may be 
gathered from the tradition which credits Pheidon with the 
invention of coinage in Greece (at Aegina). Brown studied 
this tradition and concluded on good grounds that the first 
^ Cf. McGregor, loc. cit. 
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Aeginetan coins date from the last decade of the 7th cen¬ 
tury Brown now follows Lenschau’s dating of Pheidon of 
Argos (a dating in which Lenschau stands alone and which 
is rightly rejected by Gomme) and makes Pheidon live in the 
third quarter of the 7th century. Brown admits that at that 
time Argos cannot have ruled over Aegina, but does not 
question the intention of the old sources to connect the great 
Pheidon of Argos with Aegina, If there were two Pheidons, 
then possibly Leocedes’ father, a well-to-do Peloponnesian 
gentleman and not necessarily ruler over Argos, was closely 
connected with Aegina and from that island handled his 
commercial enterprises. In the days of Pheidon of Argos, for 
whom the dating of the 28th Olympiad appears to be the only 
definite point, coinage is out of the question. Wade-Gery 
attempted to interpret the Perachora inscription (dated be¬ 
tween 750 and 650) as a votive inscription relating to the 
offering of the ancient 'money' consisting of iron opeXoL The 
offering is thought to be a form of demonetizing of the iron 
6(3eXoi on the occasion of the introduction of minted money 
by Pheidon. Even if the reconstruction and the translation 
of the inscription are accepted some difficulties remain un¬ 
solved. The inscription runs: 

Spa%pa Byo hzga Xeu9[oXeve xsLpat ev ao]Xai 

'I, a drachma, o white-armed Hera, have been deposited 
in the courtyard'. 

Brown rightly points out that both the ideas of with¬ 
drawing from circulation and of demonetizing are anachro¬ 
nistic. If the consecration of the opeXot has any historical 
meaning at all, it proves that they stiU represented money 
and that coined money was still an unknown thing. If we take 
into consideration the last possible dating given to this in¬ 
scription by the archaeologists, viz. 650, and also the dating 

^ Num. Chron. 1950, supported by E. S. G. Robinson, Coins from 
the Ephesian Artemision, JHS, LXXI, 1951, p. 156-167, spec. p. 166. 
Cf. G. R. Jenkins, Greek Numismatics ig 40 ~xg^o, Historia II, 1953, 
p. 214-226, spec, p. 215. 
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of Pheidon of Argos in the only not too uncertain year 668, 
then it seems very likely that the tyrant of Argos lived in a 
time when coined money was unknown. This is quite differ¬ 
ent in the case of the Pheidon referred to by Herodotus. 
When we are dealing with the chronological problems con¬ 
nected with the relations between Ol 5 mipic and genealogical 
dating, which are sufficiently complicated in themselves, he 
should be eliminated Herodotus' confusion had important 
consequences. His reference to the [lixpa OetS(i()vta was elabo¬ 
rated by Ephorus and linked with the tradition that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coinage and measures were Aeginetan 

Attempts have not been wanting to utihze the scanty data 
about the political and military history of the eighth and 
seventh century for the dating of Pheidon of Argos. I men¬ 
tioned already the significance attributed in this connection 
to the battle of Hysiae. In the article mentioned above Bra- 
deen tried to establish a connection between Pheidon and the 
Lelantine war. Both his results and those obtained by An- 
drewes agree well with the above reconstruction of the con¬ 
flict in chronology. They both arrive, by different routes, at 
the same conclusion to which our examination led us: Pheidon 
of Argos ruled over the Peloponnese in the first half of the 
seventh century. The keystone for the dating of his reign 
and his activities is the 28th Olympiad. But there was to be 
a hard fight before dating according to Olympiads, here em¬ 
ployed incidentally and as a result of Pheidon's radical action, 
could supersede the genealogical chronology. For the sup¬ 
porters of the latter method, however, the persistence of the 

^ The second Pheidon's relation to Aegina is unknown. J. C. 
Milne {The economic policy of Solon, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 230- 
245) has this attractive theory: We know that in the 7th century 
Aegina for some time had a monopoly of overseas trade. Very likely 
Pheidon (to Milne this is the tyrant of Argos, not Herodotus' Phei¬ 
don) had his money minted there. He draws a parallel with the 
countries which during the last world war had their money minted 
in London. 

^ FGrHist, 70, fr. 176 and Jacoby's Comm., IIC, p. 86. 
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unusual dating of Pheidon's action in Olympia held a warning. 
It appeared now that a chronological pattern was possible 
without reconstructing genealogies and that under favourable 
circumstances (in casu Pheidon's spectacular action) it could 
be maintained independently of current genealogies. The at¬ 
tack so made on the genealogical chronology is clearly de¬ 
monstrated by Ephorus’ attempt at reconciliation revealed 
by Pausanias' dating Pheidon's action at the time of the 
eighth Olympiad. It should also be noted that Aristotle 
evidently supports the dating of Pheidon in connection with 
the 28th Olympiad as he mentions Pheidon among a group 
of older tyrants. Of the younger ones he mentions Panaetius, 
Cypselus and Peisistratus 

Herodotus’ datings are more often based on contamination 
of widely divergent data. In the present case of Pheidon it 
is the similarity of names which causes him to assimilate two 
figures, the tyrant of Argos and the father of Leocedes. In 
the case of the Cypselid Periander the error is not so easily 
explained. On the rule of Cypselus and the Cypselids in 
Corinth the non-Herodotean traditions agree: Cypselus ca 
657/627, Periander ca 627/587, Psammetichus ca 587/4 2 . 

According to III, 48 Herodotus’ account of the conflicts 
between Sparta and Samos in 524, those events took place under 
Periander, one generation previously. If a generation is equal 
to 35 (or 33J) years Periander is supposed to have lived in 
560 when he actually had been gone for more than a quarter 
of a century. Beloch and Lenschau reject the uniform tradi¬ 
tion of the other sources and keep to Herodotus' dating 
This gives for the three tyrants mentioned the years 612/584, 

1 Polit. 1310b, 19 and 27. 

2 Cf. Ahstot. Polit. 1315 b, 22; Diodorus VII, 9, 2/5 (goingback 
to Apollodorus), Diog. Laert. I, 96 {going back to Sosicrates); NicoL 
Damasc., FGrHist, 90, fr. 57 ff., agreeing partly with Herodotus 
V, 92 and at least not contradicted by Ephorus, FGrHist, 70, 
fr. 178. 

3 For Lenschau see Philol., XCI, 1936, p. 288 ff. 
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584/544 and 544/541. Why all other literary sources ^ from 
Aristotle until the chronographers of the third century of our 
era should have been mistaken remains unexplained. On the 
other hand, can we explain Herodotus' error ? As I see it, there 
are two possibilities. The first one is offered by Van Groningen: 
'The case is perhaps that Herodotus regarded Periander as 
a contemporary of Solon, both belonging to the Seven Sages 
whilst Solon is said to be a contemporary of Croesus (I, 29, 1)' 

I prefer not to suspect Herodotus of confusing persons but 
to seek the solution in the world ysveT) which here probably 
stands for a generation of 100 years, (cf. p. 68 and p. 88). If 
Herodotus or his source used the term yeve^ TrpoTcpov for a 
period of 100 years, it brings us up to the time of Periander's 
entrance upon his office. If this explanation is correct, then 
Plutarch, when he related his story, already replaced the one 
yevEY) by three and so restored the meaning of the word current 
with Herodotus ®. It goes without saying that any alteration in 
Herodotus' text which on the example of Plutarch makes it 
refer to three generations is an unwarranted palliative. 


^ H. R, W. Smith's archaeological arguments in favour of the low 
chronology (Univ. of California Publications in class. Arch., Vol.' I, 
nr. 10, 1944) are ingenious but unconvincing. 

The disappearance of Corinthian pottery cannot be connected 
with the end of the Cypselids dated ca 550, as Late Corinthian vases 
continued to be made till after 530 {L. Quarles van Ufford, De Chro- 
nologie van de Grieksche Kunst gedurende de 6de en jde eeuw, IV: De 
Indeeling van de Korinthische vazen, Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot 
Bevordering van de kennis der antieke beschaving, XVIII, 1943, 
1-11). Moreover, if in Corinth the dynastic catastrophe was respons¬ 
ible for the ceramic catastrophe, why neither at Sparta nor at Argos 
did political troubles accompany the disappearance of the national 
pottery? Here as well as in Corinth nearly at the same time Attic 
vases were imported and imitated because of their superior quality. 
This is in my opinion the sole reason why Corinthian vases had to 
make place for Attic pottery all over the Greek world. 

2 CommQr^t^xy Hevodotus‘ Historien, III, 1946, p. 236. 

3 De Malign. Herod., 22. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RECONCILING METHODS OF DATING: 

KING THEOPOMPUS 

King Theopompus the Eurypontid, mentioned by name 
by the poet Tyrtaeus (fr. 4 D) in connection with the conquest 
of Messenia, has in ancient times been dated in various 
ways It was the verses of Tyrtaeus which made him 
a central figure in the schedules of the old chronographers 
and at the same time a challenge to modern scholars who, 
very ingeniously, but rarely with conviction, arrange and con¬ 
front the ancient datings. 

§ 1. Dating According to the Spartan List of Kings 

Our best plan is to refer to our oldest source, Herodotus. 
In VII, 204 and VIII, 131, 2 he gives the genealogy of Leo¬ 
nidas and Leotychidas, i.e. of the Agiads andtheEurypontids. 
The following list contains the names of the kings and the 
years according to the counting by generations of 40 years 
in the form in which it was probably used by Hecataeus 



Heracles 

(1330) 


Hyllus 

(1290) 


Cleodaeus 

(1250) 


Aristomachus 

(1210) 


Aristodemus 

(1170) 

Eurysthenes 1130 

Procles 

Agis 

1090 

Eurypon 

Echestratus 1050 

Prytanis 


^ Datings are given in Busolt, Griech. Gescli., I, p. 589, A. 4. Cf. 
Poralla, Prosopographie der Lakedaimonier, 1913, pp. 63, 153. 

^ It should be noted that in Herodotus’ phase of chronology at 
least in the data he provides, a definite duration of a generation is 
not included. 
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Leobotes 

1010 

Polydectes 

Doryssus 

970 

Eunomus 

Agesilaus 

930 

Charilaus 

Archelaus 

890 

Nicander 

Telecles 

850 

Theopompus 

Alcamenes 

810 

Anaxandridas 

Polydorus 

770 

Archidamus 

Eurycrates 

730 

Anaxilaus 

Anaxander 

690 

Leotychidas 

Eurycratidas 

650 

Hippocratidas 

Leon 

610 

Agesilaus 

Anaxandridas 

570 

Menares 

Leonidas 

530 

Leotychidas 


In this schedule Theopompus is placed at 850-810. Various 
chronographers made alterations in this catalogue, a summary 
of which is given i.a. by PoralLa 
We are not concerned with these alterations, as our only 
object is to use the dating of Theopompus as an illustration 
of the struggle for a pattern to fix historic events. 

For this reason, apart from Theopompus' place in the Fury- 
pontid list, part of this genealogy giving Theopompus’ des¬ 
cendants in another line is of importance. Leotychidas suc¬ 
ceeded Demaratus. The latter was a lineal descendant from 
Theopompus but his rights were successfully questioned by 
his enemies. Herodotus gives the genealogy of the collateral 
branch, Pausanias provides the list of Demaratus’ ancestors 
(HI, 7, 5). 

Herodotus VIII, 131 Pausanias III, 7, 5 
Theopompus Theopompus 

Anaxandridas Archidamus 

Archidamus Zeuxidamus 

Anaxilaus Anaxidamus 

Leotychidas. Archidamus 

Hippocratidas Agasicles 

^ op. cit., p. 151. 
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Ariston 

Demaratus 


Agesilaus 
Menares 
Leotychidas 

But Herodotus spoils this picture by his remark that only 
two direct ancestors of Leotychidas, his father Menares and 
his grandfather Agesilaus, were not kings, whereas the others 
were. This places the modern investigator before the dilemma 
of either accepting Herodotus and rejecting Pausanias, or 
the reverse. Attempts have not been wanting to reconcile 
both statements. The favoured one is an alteration in Hero¬ 
dotus' text (^' in stead of p') bringing the number of'non¬ 
rulers from two to seven, which is needed to reconcile Hero¬ 
dotus' text with Pausanias' list of names. It is not surprising 
that many balk at such a drastic alteration in Herodotus' 
text in favour of a much later tradition^. An attractive 
suggestion which comes from G. Dum^, makes the splitting 
of the two branches take place after Hippocratidas. The 
reconstructed picture is then as follows: 

Hippocratidas 


Agasicles Agesilaus (— Agis, Hrdt. VI, 65) 

Ariston Menares 

Demaratus Leotychidas II 

The suggestion has been adopted by Poralla and others 
after him including Kroymann 

What remains unexplained is: a the absence of Anaxan- 
dridas in Pausanias' list, and 6 the appearance of the names 
Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus and Archidamus in that list. 
Attempts at reconciling these anomalies are connected with 
the appreciation of other systems dating Theopompus. It is 
worth while to examine these systems in the first place. 

In my view - I am anticipating - none of these solutions 

1 So Beloch in Hermes, XXXV, 1900, p. 254 ff. 

2 Spart. Konigslisten, 1878. 

® In a 'Beilage’ with his Pausanias und Rhianos, 1943. 
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or explanations is satisfactory because already in antiquity 
no generally accepted reconciliation of these systems was 
attained. 

Yet Herodotus’ statement that all the persons included in 
Leotychidas H’s genealogy were kings except the two first 
ones (ttXtjv twv Sucov tcov freToc Aeuruj^tSea Tcpci^rcov xaTaXsX'Q’svrcov), 
viz. Menares and Agesilaus, may, I believe, be explained in a 
different way. I start again from the word yeve-^ denoting a 
period of 100 years. On the presumption that Herodotus heard 
from his informant that Leotychidas’ lineal ancestors had not 
ruled 'for two yevsat’ and that he interpreted this information 
as 'during two generations of kings’, it is quite feasible that 
in his work he wrote instead of 'two generations of kings’ 'the 
two first mentioned [viz, in the list) after Leotychidas’. His 
informant presumably spoke of 200 years, i.e., according to 
the Spartan computation on the basis of generations, five 
times 40 years, that means five persons. These five then are 
Anaxilaus, Leotychidas I, Hippocratidas, Agesilaus and Me- 
nares. The only remaining difference between Pausanias and 
Herodotus lies in the fact that Pausanias does not mention 
Theopompus’ successor in Herodotus’ list, Anaxandridas. We 
shall have to search for a motive for leaving Anaxandridas 
out in Pausanias’ system. Even if this could not be found, it 
would not conflict with this explanation of Herodotus VIII, 
131, 3, because the explanation is based on Plerodotus him¬ 
self and leaves Pausanias out of account. The fact that the 
sixth ancestor of both kings Demaratus and Leotychidas II 
is the same in both genealogies, viz. Archidamus, incidentally 
lends particular support to our conjecture; but it is of even 
greater importance that this interpretation is in close agree¬ 
ment with the use of the word yevey) in two other passages 
in Herodotus, as has already been pointed out {II, 145, 4 and 
III, 48, 1). If our interpretation is correct, the confusions in 
the genealogical chronology are strikingly illustrated by these 
three examples: 

II, 145, 4: 5 times 35 is confused with 7 times 25. 
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in, 48, 1: the ysver) of unspecified duration (probably the 
yevE^ of Herodotus’ own computation, i.e, 33^ 
year) is confused with the 100 year ysvs-^. 
VIII, 131, 3: twice 100 is confused with 5 times 40. 

Beloch’s objection {loc, cit.) against seven generations may 
also be raised against five, albeit to a smaller degree. Beloch 
regards it as inconceivable that Leotychidas belonged to a 
collateral branch which for seven generations had not been 
in power, as this would imply that each Eurypontid ruling 
after Theopompus had only one male descendant, which would 
make it necessary after Demaratus’ dethronement to fall back 
on a collateral line which had branched off seven generations 
earlier. I do not regard this as a serious objection, less so since 
the seven generations have been reduced to five. In view of 
the Spartan population policy as we know it from later periods, 
limitation of the family to the one son is very plausible. I find 
in Beloch’s conclusion which he regards as unacceptable a 
support for my conjecture. If this is correct it proves once more 
that in the counting of the Spartan kings by generations a 
duration of 40 years served as a standard, which places Theo¬ 
pompus according to the Kings’ List in the years 850/810. 

§ 2. Dating According to the Olympic Era and Tyrtaeus 

Theopompus, apart from figuring in the Spartan list of 
kings, is also connected with the list of Olympic victors, 
although he is not mentioned by name. After the eleventh 
Olympiad (736) the hst holds no more Messenian victors. 
This led some scholars to the conclusion that after that date 
the Messenians had run into trouble, and on this basis they 
regard the year mentioned as the beginning of the first Mes¬ 
senian war. It is, however, also possible to hold Hippias of 
Ehs responsible, who, according to tradition, drew up the 
’OXupTciovLxdiv avaypa€p-^. It would seem, then, that Hippias 
considerably underrated his successors, for not till the nine¬ 
teenth century did a modern scholar recognize his indirect 
dating of the Messenian war! (cf. p. 48 supra). 
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In my view the tradition which lies at the back of Hippias’ 
statement was a very ancient one, already reflected in Tyr- 
taens' verses: 

7)tJteTspC{i PaoiX7]i, '9'eoLcri. 9(Xcp ©eoTrojJLTrco, 

6v Sia MscTCTYjVTjv stXo(i.ev eupii^^opov. 

Dating of the conquest attributed by Tyrtaeus to Theo- 
pompus must be based on the date of Tyrtaeus himself 

This date is roughly speaking the middle of the seventh 
century. The following verses which are part of the same 
fragment make it possible to date the conquest of the Messe- 
nian land or of its chief stronghold: 

dcp.9* a^TVjv S’ svveaxatSex’ irT) 

vci)XE(jLeo)(; ocisi, raXacrtqjpova 'S'Ufxov 
atXH'iO'C'at Tcarspcov ?)(jLSTepo)v 7uaTspe(;‘ 
sixocTTw S’ ot (XEV xarob TtLova epya Xltc6vts(; 

(peuyov *I'9’0)(xai6)v sx [JLsyaXoiV opecov. 

Here three dates are given: 

a the battle for an unspecified town or country lasted nine¬ 
teen years, 

b the battle raged, as the poet puts it, during our father's 
father's lifetime, two generations ago, 

1 The following remarks are based on the poet’s traditional dating. 
Attempts of modern critics to question this dating in the middle of 
the seventh century have failed. The most radical of these attempts 
is by Ed. Schwartz in Hermes, XXXIV, 1899. Cf. H. Weil, Les iUgies 
de TyrUe, Journ. des savants, 1899, septembre, p. 553, ff. who con¬ 
clusively refutes Schwartz's opinion on the poet’s dating shortly 
after Schwartz’s sensational article appeared. W’’eil's article was later 
republished in his Etudes stir VantiquiU grecqiie, 1900, p. 193 ff. 
Amongst the modern views which again agree with the accepted 
dating of the poet are: W. Jaeger, Tyrtaios uber die wahre Areti 
(Sitz.-Ber. Berl. Akad., 1932). - C. yi.'BowxSi., Early Greek Elegists, 
1938, p. 33 ff. ~ H, L. Lorimer, The hoplite phalanx, with special 
reference to the poems of Archilochus and Tyrtaeus, BSA, XLII, 
1947, pp. 76/138. A survey, though not complete, of recent studies 
by A. Barigazzi, Contributo al vero Tirteo, La Parola del Passato, 
fasc. XVII, 1951, p. 102. 
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c in the twentieth year the Messenians fled from the Ithome 
highlands. 

The current interpretation of these indications is to be found 
in Strabo (VIII, 5, 6) who goes back to Ephorus, and in Pa^usa- 
nias (IV, 15,2) and is accepted, I believe rightly, by most of the 
modern scholars. The lines are regarded as closely linked with 
the lines: 


7)(jLSTep<p •B-eoLcrt cptXci) ©eo7u6(Jt,7rcp, 

6v Msoori^v'iQV el'Xo(jiev sOpd^opov. 

Theopompus was the conqueror of Messenia. The struggle 
for its possession a(A 9 ’ auT'y]v (or for the chief stronghold 
Ithome) lasted for twenty years. The Spartans gained the 
victory two generations before the poet. So if the poet hved 
in the middle of the seventh century the war under Theo¬ 
pompus must be placed seventy or eighty years earlier. In 
this manner we arrive at the dating oa 720-710 for the victory 
and the end of the war. It agrees with the date from the list 
of Olympic victors for the beginning of the war. 

In connection with the latter, modern critics are wont to 
say: self-evidently the list agrees with Tyrtaeus, being drawn 
up according to the above interpretation of the verses quoted. 
There is no proof for this opinion. If it is correct, and if Hip- 
pias is the author of the list, then the current interpretation 
goes back to the fifth century (a fact that should dispose the 
advocates of a different interpretation to modesty). In view 
of Brinkmann's arguments in favour of the authenticity of 
the list of Olympic Victors I am, however, rather inclined 
to assume two independent sets of data, in the list and in 
Tyrtaeus, lending support to the dating of Theopompus in the 
second half of the eighth century 2 . 

1 loc. cit. 

2 Hippias’ work of construction according to hypercritics is not 
restricted to the Messenian and Spartan victors. He is pictured as a 
man rummaging in all sorts of family traditions in many Greek cities. 
He should then have drawn up a list of all victors (not merely of the 
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Now a modern scholar, Kroymann, has denied the connec¬ 
tion between the above first two verses in Tyrtaeiis (fr. 4 D) 
and the fragment dealing with the twenty years' conflict. He 
bases this denial on the version of the first two words in the 
manuscript according to Strabo, where we find afjicpco T(t)Se 
(aa<p' (xauTwi Se). He regards this ^ as a mistake in writing, the 
correct words being auT^. These words are said to refer 
to a stronghold (Ithome), and their antecedent would be an 
expression like oItc^ TTToXteO'pov. The argument seems un¬ 
important as the reading afrcp’ auT-^v also permits a reference 
to Ithome, but the intention is to dissociate the twenty years' 
war from king Theopompus. The argument is based on an 
historical reconstruction which was also offered, independently 
and with a different purpose, by Miss Chrimes who argues 
as follows: 

Sparta's rule over Messenia developed gradually. The two 
Messenian wars of tradition were merely episodes in the whole 
of the conflict between Sparta and the later helot regions. 
Theopompus' victory is a phase in the conflict, not its termina¬ 
tion. The capture of the city is another phase. It is misleading, 
so goes the argument, to group the fragments in such a manner 
that the first two verses of fr. 4 (D) form a whole with what 
follows. 

There is certainly no harm in pointing out that nothing 
compels us to believe that Sparta gained control over the 
helots only through two wars, that of Theopompus and the 
other at Tyrtaeus' time, as is done both in the old tradition 
and in most modern commentaries. Miss Chrimes contributed 
some valuable remarks on this question. If we agree with her 
that the fragments of Tyrtaeus handed down to us refer, when 

siadionikai) corresponding with local traditions. I subscribe to Brink- 
mann’s remark (p. 633); ‘um auf diese Weise die Liste zustande zu 
bringen wolle man sich im einzeln vorstellen und genauer ausmalen”, 
Cf. p. 48. 

1 Kroymann, op. cit., p. 146 ff. 

2 Ancient Sparta, p. 290 ff. 
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they deal with war, to episodes from the Messenian war of his 
day, the question arises why Sparta’s enemies should be 
pictured as formidable, well-armed and well-trained oppo¬ 
nents. That would have been impossible if these opponents 
were the Messenians who two generations before had been 
definitely beaten. Such a fantastically quick recovery is not 
to be supposed in the case of these generally isolated hill 
people. 

On these grounds Miss Chrimes proposes a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the following lines of Tyrtaeus (fr. 5 D); 

(jScTTTrep ovoL peyaXoLar’ a^'8'ect. TeLpojjLsvoL, 
SscTTocr^voLcyi cpepovTSi; avaY>caL7)(; utto Xuypi^t; 

•Siptcru Trav octctcov xapTcov ocpoupa 9epet. 

They are said to refer to the serfs of the Messenian lords 
whom Sparta, desiring to act as their liberator, incited to rise 
up against their tyrants 

In view of the uncertainty about the historical frame of 
these fragments ^ the possibility that this may be the 
correct interpretation should not be excluded. It lacks great 
probability however, because it seems unlikely, on psycho¬ 
logical grounds, that deriding the serfs in Messenia could 
incite them to revolt against their Messenian masters and side 
with those who ridiculed them comparing them to asses 
weighed down by great burdens. 

1 It is the Messenians, that is the Dorian aristocracy in Messenia, 
who are being accused of oppressing their serfs, while the serfs in 
their turn are derided for their stupid loyalty to their masters in 
the face of oppression (Chrimes, op. cit., p. 291). 

2 This uncertainty has recently been stressed by Hammond, Th& 
Lycurgean reform at Sparta, JHS, LXX, 1950, p. 42 ff., partic. 50 ff. 
He questions, on good grounds, that Tyrtaeus frag. 1 provides an 
argument in favour of the theory that in his time Sparta still had 
the tribal army. The poet’s call on his contemporaries may well refer 
to a glorious past. The mention of the Dorian tribes fits in with this 
retrospect and does not refer to a situation still obtaining in the 
poet’s lifetime. 
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There is another possibility which Miss Chrimes overlooked. 
She presumes that the last mentioned fragment refers either, 
according to the traditional interpretation, to the situation 
after Theopompus' war (the final subjection of the Messenians, 
a possibility she rejects), or to the situation in feudal Messenia 
itself. A third possibility is that the poet presents a general 
picture of a conquered people and wishes to encourage his 
Spartans to make the best effort because the defeated are 
always liable to sink into a position of serfdom. It is no small 
wonder, then, that Pausanias’ source made these words, 
which originally had a general bearing, refer to a historical 
reality obtaining after the Spartan victory. 

More important than these conjectures based on inade¬ 
quate data is Miss Chrimes’ remark that the first Messe- 
nian war was merely a continuation of the gradual conquest 
which had been going on for several generations before that 

Line 3 of fragment 4 (D) pictures Messenia as arable land: 

MEgcriVTjv dcYOt'^’^v apouv, aya'Q’OV Se qpuTeiietv. 

These words, however, do not at all fit the whole landscape 
called by this name later. This, too, leads Miss Chrimes to the 
conclusion that the first Messenian war under Theopompus 
subjected to Sparta only part of the land that later was 
called Messenia. This may be a sound argument; only we do 
not know the context of this line in Tyrtaeus’ poem. The 
question is whether these words refer to the first war or to 

1 Chrimes, op. cit., p. 295. It is hardly probable that Msao'^VT) with 
Homer should have a different meaning from that with Tyrtaeus, so 
Miss Chrimes argues. She finds in epic tradition support for the 
opinion that MeCTcryjVT] originally meant 'the middle region', the border 
territory between the late Mycenaean kingdoms of Pylos and Lace¬ 
daemon. As a result of continuing Spartan conquests, MeoavjVT) is 
supposed to have acquired the meaning of 'part of western Messe¬ 
nia’ (as the whole country was later called) up to and including Mt. 
Ithome. Miss Chrimes regards this as a geographical indication a 
parallel of which is to be found in Iliad II, 581/5 and IX, 149/53. 
The argument is not very convincing. 
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a period two generations later. In this respect Miss Chrimes 
differs completely from Kroymann. She believes everything 
in fragment 4 (D) to refer to 'the first war’ under Theopompus, 
whereas Kroymann separates the first two lines from the rest. 
In his view Theopompus should be dated earlier and the con¬ 
quest referred to in the lines 4 ff. should be placed after his 
death I have no hesitation here in taking Miss Chrimes’ 
side, with the exception of verse 3: 

MeorcrTQVTjv aya'S’OV [jlev apouv, aya-O-ov Se ^uireiiELV. 

My translation would be: 'It is a good thing to plow (the fields 
of) Messenia and also a good thing to cultivate it’. Tyrtaeus 
encourages here the Spartans not to abandon the good land 
that came into their possession two generations before If 
the poet actually means to convey that the conquest made 
by their ancestors should not be abandoned, perhaps there 
was some rhetorical exaggeration in his exhortation, giving 
the impression that all the land added by Theopompus to 
the Spartan territory was excellent arable soil. The arguments 
in favour of a gradual conquest of the later helot region in so 
far as they are based on the name Mectc'^vt) do not seem to be 
very convincing. 

Evidence that the conflict was not restricted to the two 
wars of tradition is only to be found in the tradition of the 
second war. T 5 n:taeus mentions a severe trial of strength. I 
agree with Miss Chrimes that this trial would be improbable 
if Theopompus had managed to bring about such a complete 
subjection as both ancient and modern scholars would have 
us believe. On the other hand, it would be absurd to reduce 
the two wars mentioned in the ancient tradition to two of 
many encounters or guerilla-wars that had been fought for the 
conquest of Messenia. According to the first two lines of 
Tyrtaeus (fr. 4) it is an established fact that Theopompus 

1 See p. 86. 

2 Kroymann’s translation {op cit., p. 149): ‘Messenia should be 
cultivated’ has to be refuted. 
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gave a strong impulse in the direction of Spartan supremacy. 
Then Messenia (whatever the extent of its territory was) was 
reduced and its citizens no longer had a part in the Olympic 
games. We cannot follow Kroymann’s lead and accept a war 
in the second half of the eighth century, at the same time 
dissociating Theopompus from that date. Tyrtaeus’ tradition 
distinctly mentioning Theopompus as the great conqueror 
and encouraging the Spartans of the middle of the seventh 
century by pointing to the glory of their ancestors (two data 
which I believe to be closely related) has to be accepted as a 
whole. This, however, makes a dating of Theopompus in the 
first half of the eighth century impossible. Adhering to this 
dating on the other hand means rejecting the oldest informa¬ 
tion contained in Tyrtaeus' poems or accepting Schwartz's 
untenable theory that Tyrtaeus' fragments belong to a much 
later poem. 

§3. An ArrEMPT to Harmonize the Datings 

Is there any reason to attach so great importance to the 
dating of Theopompus in the beginning of the eighth century ? 
Kroymann’s work makes us face this question. Before going 
into the details of the matter I may summarize the develop¬ 
ment in the chronology of Theopompus, as I see it. The Spar¬ 
tan list of kings on the basis of 40-year generations placed 
him, as we saw, in 850/810. The Olympic dating (which I 
believe to be ancient and prior to Hippias) placed him in the 
second half of the eighth century. The genealogical chronology 
reacted in two ways to the latter dating which had the sup¬ 
port of Tyrtaeus' authority. 

The genealogy was completely adapted to the Olympic 
dating. This took place much later when it became possible 
to estabhsh the average generation and the term of office 
of the various Spartan kings during the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies. Burn gave an excellent summary of the computation 
in these words: 'Generations in the Spartan royal lines in 
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the fifth and fourth centuries average just over 31 years in 
both houses. Reigns which are slightly shorter and more 
numerous owing to cases where, for instance, a brother suc¬ 
ceeds, average a fraction over 25 years for the same period. 
(Reigns of the kings of England, 1066 to 1935, average just 
under 23i years, kings of France, 840-1793, the same). Theo- 
pompus is eight generations or nine reigns (on Beloch's view 
of the pedigree) above Latychidas, so on either calculation, 
by generations or by reigns, we get nearly the same result: 
Theopompus floruit ca 720 (Wade-Gery) or ca 705 (Beloch)' i. 

This is the road of complete adaptation, a road which in the 
beginning Greek genealogical chronology did not follow. Chro- 
nologists tried to save an unadapted genealogical chronology 
from the vigorous onslaught by the dating according to the 
Olympic era. Burn is right in saying that the modern chro¬ 
nological reconstructions differ from the later Greek chrono-. 
logists. But they differ even more from the oldest method, 
the Spartan list of kings based on 40-year generations. The 
attempts of the later chronologists of antiquity were, in my 
opinion, nothing more than a reconciliation between the dating 
of Theopompus according to the kings list and that according 
to the Olympic era. 

The reconciliation led to the following dating. According 
to Eusebius, Alcamenes and Theopompus came to the throne 
simultaneously in 786. They ruled respectively for 38 and 43 
years. This gives a third date for Theopompus, mz, 786-43. 
Some scholars regard this dating as original, and that based 
on the list of victors and Tyrtaeus as a later one ^; but in so 
doing they completely ignore the genealogical dating according 
to 40-year generations. It is this last dating, however, which 
reveals to us that the dating in the first half of the eighth 
century is a compromise. This element of compromise becomes 
evident at once when the Agiad and the Eurypontid lists are 
put side by side. The first genealogical dating (vide § 1) makes 

1 JHS, LV, 1935, p. 131. 

^ So Kroymann. 
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Theopompus a contemporary of Telecles; the dating according 
to the Olympic era and Tyrtaeus, however, makes him a con¬ 
temporary of Polydorus The difference between the two 
datings is reduced to one generation if Theopompus is made a 
contemporary of Alcamenes. Those who applied the genealo¬ 
gical chronology knew already from experience that the offi¬ 
cial list of kings and events connected with certain kings 
might show a difference of one generation. Moreover, imagina¬ 
tion was obliging enough, and particularly in the long-drawn 
and bitter conflict between Spartans and Messenians episodes 
could be invented and adapted to a change of place of a histor¬ 
ical figure in the chronology. This should certainly be taken 
into account if, besides the two traditional Messenian wars, 
other periods of conflict are presumed. There is no doubt that 
there were such periods, but in the chronological reconstruc¬ 
tion of the past the intermittent flaring up of the war was 
readily used as a means of inserting fresh episodes or acts of 
war. Pausanias' account of Telecles and Alcamenes is there¬ 
fore extremely problematic, and it is to invert the sequence of 
the traditions if these stories are made the basis of an original 
table of datings. 

Theopompus could not be moved more than one generation 
because in the table associated with Tyrtaeus' name {vide 
§ 2) he had a definite place, and because his name was con¬ 
nected with the institution of the ephorate (Pint, Lyc, 7). The 
traditional beginning of the list of ephors is 754/3 

Now this last dating places the beginning of the ephorate 

^ The latter fact also follows from Plutarch, who makes Theo¬ 
pompus and Polydorus responsible for the addition to the rhetra 
(Lyc. 6, 7), i.e. two generations after Telecles. 

2 I shall not dwell on Kroymann’s theory that besides this dating 
(by Sosibius) there should have been another one by the Alexandrians 
(768/7). If this were the case it would afford an argument for the 
originality of the dating of Theopompus in the first half of the eighth 
century as a contemporary of Alcamenes. For a conclusive refuta¬ 
tion of this dating of the list of ephors see Jacoby, ApoUodors Chvo- 
nik, p. 122 ff. and p. 139, note 4. 
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in an earlier period of Theopompus’ rule, the period preceding 
the glorious first Messenian war fought under his command. 
This event at the beginning of his rule made it possible to 
link his activities with the generation preceding him. It is 
not just chance that Theopompus is pictured as a very aged 
man at the end of the first Messenian war. That fits in well 
with the reconstruction of his reign which, roughly speaking, 
dominated the second and third quarters of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. However vague the dating was, it was maintained in 
the subsequent attempt at reconstruction. In this process of 
adaptation the genealogical chronology gradually takes second 
place, the influence of the dating on the basis of Olympic 
data having gained preference and the genealogical dating 
following suit always depending on circumstances. That in 
the case of Theopompus the Olympic dating was given prefer¬ 
ence, was determined by Tyrtaeus' verses. 

The vagueness in the dating of Theopompus is shown by 
another passage which is often associated with the problem 
under discussion, viz. Pint. Lyc. 7, 1: 

0{5to) to TToXtTeufxa too Auxodpyou (j,el^aVTO<;, opicoc; (StxpaTOV eti 
TYjv oXiyapx^av ytod tcr^upav oi (xet auTOV opwvTei; crTrapycocrav 
xal '8'U(xou(jisv7]v, &<; ( pr\Giv 6 IIXaTCOv, otov l:(j(,paXXouart,v 

T7)v Twv ecpopcov Sdva(jt,tv, tuou (laXicrTa Tpiaxovra xal 

IxaTOV (jieTa Auxoupyov TTpCtiTCOv tSv Tcspl ’'EXoctov ecpopwv xaxa- 
cjTa'&evTOiv stcI ©eoTtofjLTrou pacnXedovTOi;. 

The current explanation of these words is that Plutarch, 
who elsewhere connects the date of Lycurgus' activities with 
the first Olympiad in 776, thereby following the example of 
Aristotle's dating according to the Olympic quoit, in this 
chapter chooses a different source ^ and dates Theopompus 
130 years after Lycurgus. This brings Lycurgus' appeararice 
to 885, the dating by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. In thus 
following two sources Plutarch is said to have shown a lack 
of historical discernment. If, however; through moving one 
comma the text is read differently the passage may be recon- 

^ So Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos, 1910, and others. 
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ciled with the dating used by Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus 
and borrowed from Aristotle. 

otov cpaXtov s[xpdtXXouCTtv auT^^ t-^v tc5v scpopcov SiivajXLv ertoi tcoo 
(jiaXLcrTa TpidcxovTa xal exaTOV (xstoc Auxoupyov, TTpCiJ'TCOV t6)v Ecpopcov 
xaTacrra'O'IvTQv sttI ©eoTropiTTOu PatTiXeiiovroi;. 

This gives the following meaning: 130 years after Lycurgus 
the ephorate was made a weapon against oligarchy. The ephor- 
ate had (before) been instituted during the reign of king 
Theopompus. We now get the following sequence: 

776 Lycurgus 

754 ephorate under Theopompus 

ca 650 the duty of ephors becomes to check the aristocrats 
and the kings. 

The change of their function may have been result of the 
second Messenian war. The fact that the honoured king Theo¬ 
pompus had instituted the office may have been a help in 
accepting this encroachment on the existing powers, since it 
was the work of bearers of an office that was respected on 
account of its origin. The story that Theopompus was abused 
for having shorn the royal power of its glory by instituting 
this office may have been a later invention for the purpose of 
showing that what later was felt as a curtailment of the royal 
power (and rightly so), had made its appearance already 
under the great king. 

In connection with the ancient chronology it is worthy of 
note that in Pint. Lyc. 7 the king has not been dated. That 
the ephorate acquired its political significance 130 years after 
Lycurgus is known, but the origin of the office has not been 
strictly dated either. 'During Theopompus' reign' perhaps 
referred to events in Spartan history of the eighth century. 

When the list of ephors in Sparta becomes important for 
chronological purposes another step has been made in the 
direction of historical dating. That stage, however, was not 
reached in the eighth century. Unlike the association of Theo¬ 
pompus with the Olympic victors (an association which we 
regard as dating from the eighth century), dating according 
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to the list of ephors is, in my opinion, a later development. 
In this connection I may mention the name of the ephor 
Chilon, one of the Seven Sages, whose ephorate from 556/3 
according to Diog, Laert. I, 68 has been so very important 
for the application of the list: yiyovz Bh ifopoi; (XiXov) xara 
T7)v TTEVTTjxoCTT-^jv ixrvjv oXufXTTLaSa (556/3) - IlaptpiXT] Ss 

xocrd ryjv sxt7)V, xal np&rov ^<popov yevscO-at, — im E 6 dvB 7 )iJLOVj 
9Y)0'LS(oo‘i.xpc^'T7}<;... xal 7T:pc5TO(; ELa7)Y7)(TaT0 e96poi)<;, to 0(; PaatXeOd!. 
TcapaJ^euyv^var SaTUpOi? Se Auxoupyov. 

With regard to this list Jacoby^ is more sceptical now 
compared with the stand he took in Apollodors Chronik 2 , 
but he, too, admits the possibility that the list is older than 
Chilon but that it was not applied for dating till his time. 
This agrees with my view of the evolution of chronology. Only 
gradually was the chronology based on the list of kings 
abolished. The association with Olympia created the possi¬ 
bility of greater accuracy. Dating on the basis of bearers of 
annual offices was the most accurate but the least able to 
become effective as long as the royal power managed to main¬ 
tain the old chronological tradition. The length of time it 
could take for the oldest method of dating to be discarded, may 
be seen from the passage in Plutarch, Lyc, 7, 1, just quoted. 
If my interpretation of this passage is correct, the power of 
ephors was considerably extended ca 650. But it was not till 
Chilon's time, i.e. one hundred years later, that dating ac¬ 
cording to ephors' years was introduced. 

Even then, the importance of counting by generations re¬ 
mained notable. This is shown by a much discussed passage 
in [Pint.], Reg, etlmp, A'pO'phih. 23 (— Moralia i94B), relating 
how Epaminondas after the battle of Leuctra liberated the 
Messenians, 230 years after their subjection. The passage made 
Beloch and Lenschau reject the traditional chronology for the 
Messenian wars, and assume that the second war should be dated 

^ Atthis, 1949, p. 305, note 24 (with recent literature) and p. 
353, note 5. 

2 p. 183 ff. 
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oa 600. I believe Epaminondas' statement to be based on the 
counting by generations. His number of years stands for 'seven 
generations’ (twice three generations or twice one hundred years 
with one additional generation, here rounded off to thirty 
years). Epaminondas (from reading or from hearsay) wrongly 
regarded seven generations as equal to 230 years. His calcu¬ 
lation evidently came from a source (perhaps a Spartan source) 
mentioning seven generations of Spartan kings, i.e. on Spar¬ 
tan reckoning seven times 40, or 280, years. This brings us 
from 371 to ca 650, the traditional year of the war in which 
Tyrtaeus took part, the second Messenian war which brought 
slavery to the Messenians until their liberation by Thebes 

If the number of years mentioned by Epaminondas is inter¬ 
preted in this manner it confirms the dating which, on the 
basis of the material now available, must be regarded as the 
most probable: Theopompus was the king from the eighth 
century under whose rule the ephorate originated and the 
first great war with the Messenians was fought. 

§ 4. The List op Ephors as a Factor in the Struggle for 
THE Chronological Pattern 

One does not do justice to the struggle for the chronological 
pattern if dating of events on the basis of the list of ephors 
is made the starting point. This is done by Kroymann in the 
‘Beilage’ of his book Pausanias und Rhianos, 1943, in which 
he remarks: 'Das Epochenjahr fiir die fruhspartanische Ge- 
schichte ist bekanntlich (sic) das Jahr des Beginns der Epho- 
renanagraphe’ (p. 140). On the contrary, the anagraphe of 
the ephors is the termination of a laborious evolution. When 

1 Consequently, the so-called Plato war must be discarded as pure 
imagination. Cf. Jacoby's commentary on Rhianus of Bene (FGr 
Hist, III a, p. 114 ff.; 173 ff.). In my view Jacoby's attempt to deny 
the existence of the second Messenian war has not been successful. 
A refutation of this theory is implied in the above discussion of the 
evidence. 
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it is accomplished in Chilon’s time, the previous situation does 
not disappear, and the genealogical chronology is still main¬ 
tained, as Epaminondas’ words show. Kroymann errs most 
of all in starting for the chronology from the list of ephors, and 
so failing to appreciate the struggle for the ‘pattern'. His next 
mistake is to take the date 768, reconstructed wrongly from 
the old data as being the beginning of the list of ephors, as 
the original epoch. He believes that later the list was dated 
at 754/3 with the object of dating Theopompus in agreement 
with the tradition concerning the first Messenian war. This 
means turning all our knowledge of the sequence of the chro¬ 
nological systems topsyturvy. Dating according to years of 
office is the last phase in chronology. It coidd not supersede 
the genealogical chronology or that based on the rather 
vague Olympic era, owing to that Greek particularism which 
also influenced dating methods. Coordination of the lists of 
kings, archons, prytaneis and other bearers of annual offices 
of all leading Greek states would be required if a clear and 
generally understood dating were to be given. The Greeks 
did not take this trouble, hence the persistence of the genea¬ 
logy and the popularity of the Olympic dating once it had 
become universal. 

It may be asked whether Thucydides' statement that the 
Spartans had the same constitution for four hundred years 
till the end of the war (either 421 of 404) should be interpreted 
in the same manner^: t] yap AaxeSaipLcov (i,eTa T'yjv xt^ctiv 

TO)V VUV eVOtXO^VTCOV aUTYjV Acoplfiiv ETcl TcXeTcTTOV &V LCjp,SV 
5^p6vov 0'TaciacraG‘a oyLcog sx TcaXatoraTou xal 7]6vo(jL‘y)‘i)'7) xal alel 
arupavvEUTog erv) yap ectti. (laXtcTTa TSTpaxoaia xa'i oXlyco 
TcXstco £<; T7]v TsXEUTVjv touSe tou tcoXe^-ou, ttcp’ o 5 AaxeSatpovLot, 

1 Thuc. I, 18, 1. Cf. Gomme, Comm, ad loc., and particularly the 
excellent treatment of this passage by Toepffer, op. cit., p. 360 ff. 
Recent comments are by Andrewes in CQ, XXXII, 1938, p. 94, 
Prakken, Studies, p. 60 ff., Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 1949, p. 340 
and I-Iammond, JHS, LXX, 1950, p. 54 ff, Gomme (p. 131) and 
Hammond (p. 54, note 59) are right in opposing Andrewes. 
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auT^ TroXtTstCjt y^pc^vrai, xod St* cc^to Suvdcfxevot xal toc sv Tat<; 
oKkoLiq TcoXeart xa'S’idTacrav. 

What is the Politeia of Sparta meant by Thucydides ? It is 
generally believed that the reference is to Lycurgus’ legisla¬ 
tion but it is possible to think here of the legislation as altered 
by Theopompus. His alterations were of great importance: 
a the suppression of the people's power by the rider attached to 
the rhetra, b the institution of the ephorate (which, however, 
did not become influential till later, although even then it did 
not affect the Politeia, a characteristic gerontocracy). 

If we complete Herodotus' list of the Eurypontids after Theo¬ 
pompus we find ten names including Archidamus II (d. 427): 
Theopompus 
Anaxandridas 
Archidamus I 
Anaxilaus 
Leotychidas I 
Hippocratidas 
Agesilaus 
Menares 
Leotychidas II 
Zeuxidamus 
Archidamus II 

The inclusion of Theopompus is optional. There is a reason 
for including him because the ephorate is said to have been 
instituted in the first part of his reign. Zeuxidamus who did 
not rule may then be omitted. 

The counting is 10 x 40 = 400 years. Both in 421 and 404 
Agis II, a member of this royal house, reigned (427/399). 
Thucydides therefore speaks of 'a little more than 400 years’. 

We can well understand why the chronology is based on 
the list of the Eurypontids. The subsequent alterations in the 
Politeia were associated with this house, viz. with Theopom¬ 
pus and two generations before him with Charilaus and his 
guardian Lycurgus. 

1 Jacoby, ApoUodors Chronik, p. 114, 
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If this is a correct reconstruction of Thucydides’ 400 years, 
then it demonstrates that the genealogical chronology of the 
Spartan kings in the traditional 40-year generations also was 
of importance in Thucydides’ eyes and that this historian 
adhered to the scheme of Spartan history that was based on 
this chronology. 

We repeat the questions put at the opening part of this 
chapter. Why is Anaxandridas missing in Pausanias? Why 
does he give the names of Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus and 
Archidamus ^ ? 

Our answer to the first question is: because the aim was 
to place Theopompus in the first half of the eighth century 
and so to compromise between the dating according to the 
ancient catalogue of kings and Tyrtaeus’ poem (which was 
indirectly confirmed by the list of victors which after 736 did 
not mention Messenian champions any more) 

The second question can only be approached with great 
caution. It is common knowledge that Pausanias in chrono¬ 
logical matters takes extraordinary liberties and it would not 
be rash to regard these names as products of his fancy or of 
that of his source. A more satisfactory answer, though, is not 
impossible if the question is given a wider bearing. The ques¬ 
tion should actually be not how the names of Zeuxidamus, 
Anaxidamus and Archidamus appear, but what is the cause 
of three names of kings appearing later in the Eurypontid 
list, which are not found in Herodotus. The answer is implied 

^ See p. 68. 

2 Kroymann’s answer to this question is: because the intention 
was to bring Theopompus down from his place in the beginning of 
the eighth century and reconcile him with Tyrtaeus' dating (which 
according to Kroymann is based on a wrong interpretation of the 
verses in question). Kroymann wrongly regards Theopompus’ dating 
in the beginning of the eighth century as the oldest dating, although 
in reality it is the youngest. Kroymann disregards the hst of kings 
which knew the 40-years-generation and which is the first stage in 
Spartan chronology. 
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in the above interpretation of the number two in the much 
debated passage of Herodotus VIII, 131 which in my opinion 
denotes two ysvcai of one hundred years, i.e. the reign of five 
kings. These kings were Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus, Archida- 
mus, Agasicles and Ariston, the ancestors of Demaratus, and 
they are in the same generations as the five non-ruling lineal 
ancestors of Leotychidas II: Anaxilaus, Leotychidas I, 
Hippocratidas, Agesilaus and Menares. It appears now that 
Leotychidas II and Demaratus are to be regarded as belonging 
to the same generation, which explains that after Archida- 
mus I five kings, not six, are mentioned. The situation then 
is as follows: 


Theopompus 
Anaxandridas ^ 
Archidamus I 


kings: | 

Zeuxidamus 

Anaxidamus 

Archidamus II 

Agasicles 

Ariston 

Demaratus 


I non-kings: 
Anaxilaus 
Leotychidas I 
Hippocratidas 
Agesilaus 
Menares 
Leotychidas II 


In this manner Herodotus and Pausanias are linked without 
any strain. 

Kroymann’s answer to our second question is far from 
satisfactory, although he is to be credited with indicating the 
weakness in the proposed alteration of [3' in XJ in Herodotus' 
text. 

Kroymann's theory on the second question starts from the 
list of ephors according to the - in my opinion - modern view 
(unknown to antiquity) that the epoch of this list is 768 B.C. 
The author of Pausanias' list wants to place Theopompus 
later (for the sake of the misunderstood Tyxtaeus). 

^ Omitted by Pausanias for the reason mentioned above. 
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What is his procedure? 

1. He discards Anaxandridas and Archidamus. The result 
should have been that the rule now passed to Anaxilaus; 
but this would have made the omission of two names too 
conspicuous. 

2. He was therefore compelled to replace Anaxilaus and 
his direct successors by other names. 

Kroymann summarizes his view on the origin of the tradi¬ 
tion in Pausanias in these words: 'den Theopomp um einer 
verfehlten Kombination von Tyrtaioszitaten willen um zwei 
Generationen hinabzudriicken, damit er in die Generation 
der 'Vater der Vater’ gelange. Aus diesem Grunde und zu 
diesem Zwecke wurde Soos eingeschoben, Anaxandrides aus- 
gelassen, Archidamos ausgeschaltet und die Namen der fol- 
genden Eurypontiden geandert’ 

This reconstruction contains various peculiar considera¬ 
tions. 

1. It is futile to speculate on 'the psychology of the chrono- 
grapher as a forger’. Such a character may conceivably screen 
his fabrications by 'wholesale lying’ so as to give the impres¬ 
sion that he uses an independent tradition. But would not 
those who were able to detect the omission of names also have 
been able to see through this camouflage ? Surely, the ancient 
chronologers were not less capable in this respect than Kroy¬ 
mann. 

2. But, we ask, was the camouflage prepared as thoroughly 
as Kroymann supposes? The answer is in the negative. In 
Pausanias the name Archidamus has not disappeared but 
occurs twice in the list, the first time indicating the same 
individual mentioned by Herodotus as Theopompus’ grand¬ 
son. So here one name has been omitted, viz. Anaxandridas ^ 
and this omission has not been disguised. 

^ Kroymann, op. cit., p. 162. 

2 With the object I pointed out on p. 85, i.e. to assign to Theo¬ 
pompus a place in the chronology which reduced the difference in 
the two older chronologies. 
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My standpoint is that Archidamus is the founder of the two 
branches which produced Demaratus and Leotychidas II. 
Between them and this ancestor there are five (royal) gener¬ 
ations (i.e. two yeveac of one hundred years). Herodotus men¬ 
tions two non-kings out of the five names from Leotychidas' 
genealogical tree and confuses 'two generations of one hundred 
years' (during which Leotychidas H' ancestors did not rule) with 
'two persons’. Once this mistake was made, it is obvious that 
the three remaining persons belonging to the same lateral 
branch as Leotychidas II are omitted and that the corre¬ 
sponding kings in Demaratus' pedigree are regarded as ances¬ 
tors also of Leotychidas II. 

3. I believe to have demonstrated that Kroymann's inter¬ 
pretation of the Tyrtaeus fragments is wrong. There is no 
justification for reducing the war dated there under Theo- 
pompus to but one episode among a number of skirmishes of 
equal importance with it, 

4. In the matter of Soos, a plausible interpretation was 
suggested viz. that the insertion of this name was the result 
of reconciliation with the Agiad list. 

§ 5. 40-Years Generations 

The foregoing interpretation stands or falls with the genea¬ 
logical chronology of the Spartan list of kings based on gene¬ 
rations of forty years. Herodotus’ work shows that this method 
of time-reckoning existed and even made him depart from his 
own method of counting three generations per century (II, 
142). In this respect the comments of modern scholars like 
Meyer are convincing. According to II, 145, 4, Heracles lived 
900 years before Herodotus. In the pedigrees of Leonidas 
(VII, 204) and of Leotychidas (VIII, 131) he states the span 
from Heracles to the beginning of the fifth century to be 21 
generations inclusive. If a generation was to be regarded as 
equal to 33^- years, then Heracles would be placed 700 years 

^ See p. 15. 
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before the beginning of the fifth century B.C. but this does 
not at all agree with the distance of 900 years between Hero¬ 
dotus and Heracles. If the generation of the Spartan list of 
kings is put at forty years, then the distance from the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century till Heracles appears to be 840 years; 
and this agrees well with Herodotus' calculation, half a cen¬ 
tury later, according to which Heracles had lived 900 years 
before him. 

These results of the chronological studies of the nineteenth 
century should be emphasized, since Miss Chrimes has at¬ 
tempted to demonstrate that the dating in Herodotus' lists 
of kings was based on three generations to the century^. 
Both this view and her conjecture that the Spartans them¬ 
selves operated with 27-year generations and 81-year cycles, 
are not acceptable 2 . 

Moreover, Miss Chrimes’ theory abounds with discrepan¬ 
cies. On p. 329 she rightly puts Herodotus I, 65 (Lycurgus 
guardian of the Agiad Leobotes) side by side with VII, 204 
(list of the Agiads according to which Leobotes appears at 
the twelfth generation before the invasion of Xerxes). I be¬ 
lieve this can only mean that Lycurgus was placed in the 
thirteenth generation before the Persian invasion. But on p. 
340 we read: The Agiad account followed by Herodotus 
makes Lycurgus the uncle of Leobotes or fourteen generations 
from c, 484 B.C.’ (the italics are mine). The indication 'c. 484 
B.C.’ must necessarily be equivalent to ‘the invasion of 
Xerxes' used in connection with Leonidas' pedigree. It is 
obviously not possible to date Lycurgus both in the 14th and 

1 Ancient Sparta, p. 329. 

2 'Her theory of Spartan 81-years cycles (forerunners via Taren- 
tum of the ludi saeculares), which enable her confidently to assign 
Lycurgus' reforms to 809 B.C., rests on an error in arithmetic. For 
if A.D. 163 and 242 B.C. were each the last year of a 9-year cycle 
(p. 342/3) the period 241B.C.-A.D.163 (inclusive) contains 404, 
not the 405 years the theory demands. Can Miss Chrimes have in¬ 
cluded a non-existent year 0?'. (F. W. Walbank, CR, LXV, 1951, 

p. 100). 
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in the 13th generation. The former placing is wrong (as king 
Leonidas may not yet be included) and cannot be maintained 
with a reference to Herodotus. 

But Miss Chrimes needs the number 14 for her further 
calculation. The year 484 (the implications of this date for 
her system will be discussed below) is associated with Erato¬ 
sthenes’ dating of Lycurgus in 885 (Chrimes: 884). This span 
of 400 years for fourteen generations works out at 28 or 29 
years to the generation. As in her opinion the Spartan genera¬ 
tion had 27 years and as she evidently deems it permissible 
that a difference of 1 or 2 years per generation may be ne¬ 
glected, the Agiad list of Herodotus, with the aid of Erato¬ 
sthenes’ dating of Lycurgus and an extra generation smuggled 
in, is thus made to fit her hypothesis 

Miss Chrimes’ reconstruction seems to be more successful in 
the matter of the Eurypontid list. All that is required here is 
to calculate the number of generations according to Hero¬ 
dotus’ data (VIII, 131), including the last king. From Leo- 
tychidas I (inclusive) to Eunomus (the father of Charilaus 
who in this list figures as the nephew and ward of Lycurgus) 
we find twelve generations 2 . Though the fourteen generations 
were first put at 400 years with the aid of Eratosthenes, now 
Thuc. I, 18, is called in to make up the period covered by 
these twelve generations. Thucydides’ statement that 'the 
Lacedaemonians have used the same constitution for a little 

^ She has overlooked the fact that the system handed down in 
Eratosthenes is of a much later date and unknown in Herodotus' 
time; it is a compromise between the old chronology of the kings’ 
lists of 40 years per generation and the later method based on the 
Olympic era, Cf. my next chapter on Aristotle and the chronology, 
par. 5. Apart from the alteration of thirteen to fourteen and from her 
rash satisfaction when her calculation (28 or 29) ‘approximately’ 
reaches the desired goal of 27, her principal mistake lies in the ana¬ 
chronistic projection of Eratosthenes’ dating (borrowed from Epho- 
rus) in the time of Herodotus. 

2 We observed before (p, 6) that Lycurgus was probably placed 
earlier among the Eurypontids than among the Agiads. 
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more than four centuries dating back from the end of this 
war’ is simply regarded as referring to Lycurgus’ legislative 
work ‘The end of this war’ is said to refer to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war instead of to the peace of 421My prefer^ 
ence for 404 is based on the fact that in the kings’ list ac¬ 
cording to the 40-years generation Theopompus is placed at 
850-810, Counted from 810 the 400-year period extends to 
410 and the expression ‘a little more than four centuries’ is 
justified if one counts to 404. 

From the year 484, Miss Chrimes’ favourite point, to 404 
the distance is 80 years. If these are deducted from Thucy¬ 
dides’ 400 years, then the interval from Leotychidas II to 
Lycurgus is twelve generations or upwards of 320 years. If 
’upwards of 320 years’ is thought to be equal to ‘324 years’, 
we get twelve generations of 27 years which makes Thucy¬ 
dides’ remark on Lycurgus’ legislation to refer to the year 
809 (a new cycle began in 808). — 

Let us assume for the moment that Eratosthenes is to he 
associated with one of the two lists of kings and that the 
number of generations for the Agiads and the Eurypontids 
is respectively 14 and 12, in accordance with Miss Chrimes' 
calculation. 

Next, we take into account her conjecture that Erato¬ 
sthenes’ year 884 (885) and the twelve generations (of three 
to a century) were the result of his starting from the year 
484. In her own words: ‘Consider first the statement of Erato¬ 
sthenes and his followers that Lycurgus propounded his laws 
108 years before the first Olympiad, i,e, 884 B.C. At three 
generations to a century, this gives exactly twdv& generations 
before 484 J5.C., from which date the original calculation was 
made* 

1 Cf. p. 83fl. for a different explanation; also Gomme, Commentary, 
I, p. 130 for the uncertainty in associating this passage with Ly¬ 
curgus. 

2 This in itself is plausible, cf. Hammond, art. oit., p. 55, note 61. 

3 Ancient Sparta, p. 340; the italics are mine. 
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The answer to the question which list agrees best with this 
calculation of Eratosthenes must be: the Eurypontid list 
which also has twelve generations (inclusive) between the 
Persian invasion and the legislator. If the calculation was 
based on the year 484, then the Eurypontid list of kings 
provided the chronological frame for arriving at the year 
884 (885). 

But at this junction Miss Chrimes makes an unexpected 
volte-face. She aims at making a count of 27 years per gener¬ 
ation plausible and as the fourteen generations (inclusive) of 
the Agiad list are better suited for this purpose, Eratosthe¬ 
nes' calculation is suddenly linked with this list of kings. It 
is, however, impossible to serve two masters. Her argument 
should have been: Eratosthenes either based his calculation 
on twelve generations (of three to the century) and followed 
the Eurypontid list, or he assumed fourteen generations but 
in that case the result could not be 27 years per generation 
(this is admitted by Miss Chrimes who alters this to 28 or 
29). As she insists on demonstrating the number 27, she 
should have left Eratosthenes out of account, the more so as 
he does not fit in with her theory. 

Her reconstruction depends wholly on the soundness of 
the starting point, the year 484, as the beginning of a cycle 
of 81 years. Walbank's calculation ^ is fatal to this theory. 
Miss Chrimes bases this cycle on an inscription of the year A.D. 
163 (IG, V, I, 1346) relating to a feast that she believes to 
have been the close of a cycle. In this way she goes back from 
Roman times to the archaic period (one of the main errors in 
her fascinating study) and arrives at the year 484 B.C. for 
the beginning of a new cycle. But this beginning is undermined 
when the year 163 appears to be unsound as a starting point. 
A general remark on the predilection of early Dorians for a 
system of multiples of three and nine will not save the theory 
(for that matter, the Athenian constitutional system offers 

^ Cf. note 2 on p. 89. 
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examples of a similar 'predilection' - trittyes - which mean 
just as little). 

The system of the 40~year generation is the old Spartan 
system. This result of the modern study of chronology has 
not been affected by Miss Chrimes’ speculations 


1 For a criticism of her chronology cf. A, M. Woodward in liis 
review of her book in Historia, I, 1950, (the 4th fasc. appeared in 
1952), pp. 616-634, part. pp. 625/6. This review reflects Miss Chrimes' 
line of thought very well. On one important point, however, I dis¬ 
agree. The chief contribution of Miss Chrimes' book is her successful 
attack on the modern theory of Wade-Gery, Ehrenberg and others 
who maintain that the great political and social upheaval in Sparta, as¬ 
sociated later with the name of Lycurgus, should be placed around the 
year 600 or 550. Woodward (p. 625) reproaches her for regarding Wade- 
Gery’s arguments as ‘representative of modern views and ignoring 
more recent discussions of the problem, whether published by him¬ 
self or by other historians especially in German periodicals’, and he 
finishes by saying: ‘the author appears to some extent to be tilting 
at abandoned wind-mills’. In my review of Miss Chrimes’ book I 
have, on the contrary, given her credit for removing here the fossil¬ 
izing tendencies of the research-work in the later decades (Mnemo¬ 
syne, QS, IV, 1951, p, 182). There is, indeed, no justification for 
creating the impression that the old theory has been abandoned by 
Wade-Gery and others, Hammond rightly remarks that Wade- 
Gery's articles in CQ, XXXVII and XXXVIII support his account 
in CAH, III (JHS, LXX, 1950, p. 42, note 3). 
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CHAPTER V 


ARISTOTLE AND CHRONOLOGY 

§ 1. Pythionikai 

For a discussion of Aristotle^s activity in the field of chro¬ 
nology we start with the tradition that, together with his 
nephew Callisthenes, he arranged the list of Pythionikai. This 
is recorded in the laudatory inscription for these two men, 
probably of 334/3 B.C. ^ 

The point in this inscription is the explanation of the words 
[cru] ys [ra^av 7TLva,x|a] tc5v a[7T:6 TuXtSa vev]|tX7]x[6T]coy 
[Hiifl-iaJIxal tc5v il aytova xaTaCTx[eua]|CTavTcov, 

The text has been reconstructed according to a datum in 
Schol. Find. Hypoth. Pyth. (Drachmann, 11, 4) stating that 
the games were instituted when Gylidas was an archon at Delphi 
and Simon at Athens (591 /O). Aristotle's and Callisthenes' in¬ 
formation, so it is believed, evidently went back to this period. 

This reconstruction, however, is very hypothetical and the 
question remains whether the inscription confirms the scho¬ 
lium, as the name TuXtSa does not fit in with the crToi,x7)§6v 
inscription. 

1. There are two notable attempts to maintain the corre¬ 
spondence between the scholium and the inscription. 

One comes from Homolle who presumes that two letters 
take the place of one, as occurs occasionally. The other is 
Lenschau's who proposes to replace PuXtSa*; in the reconstruct¬ 
ed text of the inscription by PuXta*; 

^ See M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions II, 1948, nr 187, 
with bibliography. Cf. the important remarks of A. Brinkmann in 
RM, LXX, 1915, p. 627, of Th. Lenschau, PhiloL, XCI, 1936,p. 398, 
and of P. Moreaux, op. cit., p. 125/6. 

2 'Nim ist PuXtSa? Patronymikon zu PuXi? nnd PuXi.? ist dorische 
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2. Witkowski offers another solution which, however, des¬ 
troys the agreement between scholium and inscription. His 
restoration tc5v ajxtpoTepa vsvixtjxotcov may be interpreted as 
follows. It is said to refer to the athletic and musical con¬ 
tests, the latter having been held from time immemorial, ever 
since Apollo had been the first victor^. In my opinion we 
should start here from the scholium giving a date for the be¬ 
ginning of 7] Tcov Ilu'S-iovLxoiv avaYpotcpv) (the term occurs in 
Plut. Solon II), viz, 591/0. The inscription then presumably 
indicates that Aristotle made this dvaypoccpT}. Even although 
the inscription does not mention the year of Gylidas, we may 
take it that Aristotle took account of this year. He probably 
restricted himself to the victors in the athletic contests, but 
it is equally possible that he also mentioned the victors in 
the musical agones (so Witkowski). The main thing is that we 
should not separate Aristotle’s work from the scholium be¬ 
cause there is no reason for questioning the statement in the 
scholium about the epoch of the Pythian games. Our conclu¬ 
sion then is that Aristotle based his dvaYpa97) tcov IIuxIlovlxcov 
on Gylidas’ archonship. 

In the enumeration of Aristotle’s works by Hesychius we 
find: Hu-B'tovtxa^ (BtpXiov a, Iv ^ Mevai^ptov evLX7)<jev. This 
probably means that the Delphic officials somehow offered a 
prize because, as a result of the frequent looting in the sacred 
war (Diod, 16, 56), the old lists of champions, or their sub¬ 
stitutes, had been destroyed. This might explain Aristotle's 
work but there is also room for the assumption that in the 
course of time attempts had been made to raise the standing 
of the Pythian athletic agones, and that the citizens of Delphi, 

Kurzform fiir ruX[a<;, TtiXiTTrco? und ahnliche Bildungen. Da aber 
Patronymika von Kurzformen sehr selten sind, so nehme ich an, 
dass TuXtSaq im Schol. Schreibfehler fiir ruXlaq ist, alsdann passt 
der Gen. FuXta genau in die Liicke der Inschrift' (p. 398). 

^ I regard as unacceptable the suggestion that the Pythian festi¬ 
vals included, apart from the quadrennial agones, annual contests, 
and that the word c^p-cpoTEpa (if this reading is correct) refers to both. 

2 Brinkmann, RM, LXX, 1915, p. 627. 
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desiring to compete with the Olympic games, had added all 
sorts of mythical concoctions to the list. Aristotle, so it is 
believed, was then instructed to undo this evil. In the eyes of 
the people who commissioned him to do so, whatever their 
reason for having a new list made, he performed his task to 
their satisfaction. He was more successful than Menaechmus 
and was honoured in the way the inscription tells us. 

These particulars show that Aristotle worked judiciously and 
enjoyed the confidence of a wide circle. His activity in Delphi 
should, I believe, make us pay more attention to his attitude 
towards the list of Olympionikai and also set greater store 
by his evident acceptance of the year 776 as a starting point. 
The task laid upon him shows that the critical attitude to¬ 
wards the traditional list was stronger than has been realized 
in modern times. This critical attitude was applied to Delphi 
but evidently it was absent in the case of the list of Olympic 
victors. What is more, the man who reorganized the avaYpa 9 :^ 
in Delphi accepted the traditional Olympic data. If it is true 
that older Pythian victors were made up by means of forgery, 
with the object of competing with Olympia, and that Aristotle 
cleaned up this muddle, it follows that the Olympic list con¬ 
tained very ancient particulars and that it found credence. 
Aristotle's dating of Lycurgus (Plut. Lyc. 1) shows that 
Aristotle believed in its authenticity 

§2. Politics II, 12 

In this chapter Aristotle briefly enumerates legislators and 
makers of laws, i.e. those who drafted an entire constitution 
and those who have one or more special laws to their credit. In 
the first group we find Lycurgus and Solon, in the second 
Zaleucus, Charondas, Philolaus, Draco, Pittacus and Andro- 
damas. 

1 I will not discuss the antiquity of the Olympic games, as this 
is not germane to the point at issue. See on this question G. Thom¬ 
son, The Greek Calendar, JHS, LXIII, 1943, p. 52-65. 
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We are concerned here with the following passage (1274<2 
24/30): TTELpoivTai Se tlv£<; xai (juvdcyetv wt; ’OvopaxpLTOu 
ysvopsvou TCpcoTOU Sstvou Trepl vop.O'S’sa^av, S’ auTov 

sv Kp'r}T'f) Aoxpov 6vTa xal sTciS'jgfxouvTa xara te^v^jv pavTtxTQV. 
to6tou S^ ©aXvjra eraipov, 0aX7)TO<; S’ dxpoaTVjv Auxoup- 

Yov xal ZdXeuxov, ZaXe6xou Se XaptovSav. dXXd TauTa (j.ev XsYouQrtv 
dcrxETTroTspov tw Xeyovrec;. 

This means that here Aristotle is opposing attempts, all 
too frequently made, to link various legislators together. An 
association with Crete was obvious on account of the resem¬ 
blance between Cretan and Spartan laws Plutarch, a consci¬ 
entious follower of Aristotle, was not proof against the in¬ 
fluence of this resemblance, and in this matter (cap. IV) he 
followed a different road from the revered example of his 
predecessor, Aristotle offers a different explanation of the 
analogy in the legislations and does not accept the journey 
of Lycurgus of which the oldest tradition (Plato and Herodotus) 
has no knowledge; cpaal ydp t6v AuxoupYov, 6 te ttjv sTriTpoTUEiav 
T-^v XapiXXou Tou (SaCTiXscoi; xaraXiTioiV dTceS7)p,7)<Tev, tote tov 
TuXeIotTOV SiaTpL4'0tt XP^'^^'^ KpIQTTjV Sid T7)V (JVJYeVSLOCV’ 

CCTCOLXOL Y^p ol A^xtlol t£)v Aaxcovcov ^jaav, xaTEXa^ov S’ oi 7rp6<; 
T-^v dcTCOtxiav eX'^’OVtei; ttjv Ta^tv tojv vopiojv U7Tdp5^ouffav sv toic; 
TOTE XaTOLXOUOLV (1271b 24 ff.). 

The connection between Lycurgus and Homer suggested in 
many sources is not accepted by Aristotle and in this respect 
Plutarch has followed his example (Lyc. IV, 4/5). It has always 
been supposed that this resulted from the dating of Lycurgus 
in 776, which prevented any connection between him and 
Homer who could, however, have been his contemporary if 
the date was placed in the first part of the ninth century. 
But the question is whether after all an opposite line of thought 
was followed: Aristotle rejected on chronological grounds the 
dating of Lycurgus in the tenth century. He was well aware 

1 Cf. Kessler, op. cit., p. 18 ff. on the various manners in which 
the two were associated. 

2 Heraclides fr. 2, 3, FHG, II, 210, Kessler, op. cit., p. 22, 
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that dating according to generations was not dependable: 
be also observed that all the supposed contemporaries were 
not contemporaries at all. In shifting these data he retained 
only one piece of evidence which seemed to him reliable, the 
Olympic quoit. It is far from certain that the supposed hand¬ 
ing down of Homer’s poems by Creophylus' descendants is 
a later construction made to preserve somehow a link between 
Homer and Lycurgus 

Politics II, 12 shows that Aristotle examined the data about 
the law-givers and rejected the current synchronisms. The dis¬ 
cussion on Lycurgus, then, is not isolated but part of a com¬ 
plex of studies of which Pol. II, 12 is only a sample. This work 
of Aristotle must have been well known to his contempor¬ 
aries and this would explain how he, either spontaneously or 
at the request of the Delphian authorities, took part in the 
contest for the reorganization of the list of Pythionikai. If 
we enumerate the points in which Aristotle disregarded cur¬ 
rent opinion, either by choosing his own path or by returning • 
to older tradition, we find: 

a a return to Simonides’ tradition, i.e. Lycurgus placed in 
the Eurypontid lineage. (I believe this was essential and of 
great consequence); 

b the dissociation of Lycurgus from all so-called contempor¬ 
aries (Thaletas, Homer and others), except from the one with 
whom he was linked on a visible and tangible document, i.&. 
Iphitus, mentioned on the quoit. 

§3. Empedocles 

Aristotle’s work in the field of chronolgy was far-reaching. 
It included the poets and philosophers. In particular, Era¬ 
tosthenes and ApoUodorus used him to date Empedocles 
The data were presumably borrowed from Aristotle’s work 
TTspl 7roiY]Tcov What concerns us most is that this dating of 

^ Thus Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p. 117. See below p. 113 ff, 

2 FGrHist, 241, fr. 7; 244, fr. 32; cf. also Diels-KranzS, no 31 A 1. 

® Cf. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p, 273. 
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Empedocles is connected with and was probably based on Aris¬ 
totle’s studies of the lists of Olympionikai. The text of Diog, 
Laert. VIII, 52 ff. relating to the dating of Empedocles clearly 
brings out ApoUodorus’ method and the importance of the 
aKy.il for dating persons about whom authentic data were not 
available 

The theory concerning the axfJLY) goes back to philosophic 
and medical literature In the field of chronology it was 
very probably used for the first time by Apollodorus: the 
age of forty. On no account should we regard Aristotle as 
one of the forerunners in this matter, for his comment on axyLT} 
makes this term altogether useless for any chronological de¬ 
termination. Rhet. B. 14, 1390& 9: axyal^eL Be to crtopa arco 

TCOV TpLdcXOVTa ETOiv psxpt T-WV TTEVTE Xal TptOCXOVTa, 7 ) Bl 
TTEpl r(k ivOQ SeLV TTEVT'/^XOVra. 

This distinction between a physical and a mental axpfj at 
different ages obviously renders the notion unserviceable for 
any time-reckoning. 

In connection with Empedocles, two statements by chro- 
nographers have the support of Aristotle’s authority. Era¬ 
tosthenes states that Empedocles’ grandfather and namesake 
was the victor in the 71st Olympiad (496/5). The philosopher 
was evidently mistaken for his grandfather Apollodorus adds, 
also on the authority of Aristotle, that Empedocles lived to 
be sixty. 

The latter statement was of great value for fixing the time 
in which the poet had lived. It was linked with an older piece 
of information by Glaucus of Rhegium who had said that 
Empedocles had visited Thurii shortly after its foundation 

The date of this visit, placed by Apollodorus in 01. 84, 1 

^ For full particulars tke reader is referred to Jacoby, op. cit.,'p. 
272 if. 

2 One of the best summaries is given by Jacoby, op. cit., p. 41 ff. 

® Satyrus in Diog. Laert. VIII, 63. Cf. FGrHist, II D, p. 711. 

4 Cf. V. Ehrenberg, AJP,LXIX, 1948, p. 149 ff., esp. p. 160; J.R. 
Morrison, CQ, XXXV, 1941, p. 1 ff. 
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(444/3), was in his system regarded as With this point 

as a start the year of his birth was fixed at 484/3. From 
Aristotle's information ^ it followed that the year of his death 
had to be 424/3. 

It is not surprising that Aristotle realized the vital import¬ 
ance of the list of the Olympic Victors for the chronology. 
He attached great importance to the beginning of the list which 
he linked with Lycurgus, and it follows that he must have 
made a thorough examination of the list itself. His statement 
about grandfather Empedocles' victory can be seen as the 
natural consequence of these studies. 

It seems that Aristotle's statement about Empedocles' age 
cannot be explained in the same manner. He might have 
availed himself of synchronisms which are lost to us. I mention 
in this respect his statement that Anaxagoras was older than 
Empedocles but that his doctrine became known only after 
that of Empedocles 

The possibility must be admitted that Aristotle calculated 
Empedocles’ age on the basis of data unknown to us. Never¬ 
theless I believe that this calculation, too, may have been the 
result of his study of the same list (just as in the case of Hera¬ 
clitus' age). My reasons are the following: 

a the list of victors in the contests might have recorded 
not only names but certain events as well 

b conversely, if a certain event had taken place in an 

1 Cf. Jacoby, FGrHist, II D, p. 728. 

2 The latter information cannot also have been borrowed from 
Glaucus. Jacoby suggests this in the following words: 'grundlage 
der zeitbestimmung ist die nachricht des Glaukos van Rhegion, die 
nach Apollodors methode als bliitejahr 01. 84, 1 (444/3).... und 
fur das gauze leben 48312-42413 ergah\ The conclusion (the italics 
are mine) Apollodorus drew from Aristotle (483/2 should read 484/3), 
not from Glaucus. 

3 Metaph. I, 3, 984 u 11 = Diels-Kranz, 1°, 31, 6, p. 283, 23/25. 
Cf. C. Johrens, Die Fragm. des Anaxagoras, Diss. Gottingen, 1939, 
p. 93 ff. 

^ I maintain this in spite of Jacoby's attempt in AUhis to deny 
it, cf. p. 49 ff. and p, 119. 
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Olympic year the event might have been dated by mentioning 
the Olympiad. This would have been only natural. The state¬ 
ment: This happened during N's archonship’, or This occurred 
in the year that X was a victor at Olympia’ is sufficient for 
those who remember the archonship or the victory or who 
can look it up in a list. 

The argument under h is often overlooked by those who 
believe that a statement placing an event according to a 
calculation based on a list should also be found in that list. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible for an event to be fixed 
incidentally by a synchronism, e.g. by an Olympic victory. 
These very casual fixations may prove an excellent check on 
later complete chronologies based on a list of victors, either 
a 'bare’ list of names or a list which also recorded events. If, 
to take Empedocles as an example, this poet were placed 
before 496, the year of his grandfather’s victory, or the grand¬ 
father-namesake were mistaken for the grandson (a thing that 
evidently happened), then an incidental synchronism con¬ 
nected for instance with the years of birth and of death 
would be valuable, excluding the possibility that the grandson 
was the victor. 

As long as the years within the Olympiad are not counted, 
events falling in the second, third or fourth year of an Olympi¬ 
ad cannot be fixed. The only thing possible is fixing an 
event in an Olympic year. The incidental fixations possible in 
Aristotle’s time were thus limited to years in which the Olympic 
games actually took place. For establishing Empedocles’ 
age a favourable factor was the coincidence of the years of 
his birth and death with the opening year of an Olympiad, 
viz, 01. 74, 1 and 01, 89, 1. I believe that this coincidence 
enabled Aristotle to establish Empedocles’ age. 

It remains uncertain whether the years of birth and death 
were mentioned in the list {ut su'p. under a) or whether a 
biography - e.g, in the brief form of an inscription - stated 
that he was bom in the year of X's victory in the Olympic 
contests and died in the year that Y was a victor. The second 
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supposition seems to be the most likely. In the first case, 
calculating Empedocles’ term of life would have been an easy 
matter already for Hippias of Elis or any other scholar prece¬ 
ding Aristotle. The second case requires a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the material - inscriptions and suchlike - and a 
check of these data with the aid of the list. I believe Aristotle 
to have been the first to carry out these studies and that one 
of the results was the dating of Empedocles preserved in the 
above-mentioned fragments of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 

The data relating to the years of Empedocles birth and 
death are usually reconstructed in a different manner. Ja¬ 
coby ^ starts from Glaucus’ statement that Empedocles visited 
Thurii shortly after its foundation. Consequently, Apollodorus 
is said to have placed Empedocles’ (xyi[Lri in the year of Thurii’s 
foundation. Following this, Apollodorus is supposed to have 
used Aristotle’s information that Empedocles lived to be 
sixty. The result is that Empedocles was forty in 444/3, he 
therefore was born in 484/3 and died in 424/3 

This, however, does not explain how Aristotle, who did not 
yet use the for chronological purposes, came to know 
that Empedocles had lived to be sixty. I believe that the above 
exposition answers this question. 

Aristotle’s treatment of the chronology of Empedocles’ life 
shows us a phase in the struggle for the chronological pattern. 
A complete list of the Olympic Victors was available at this 
stage, together with a number of incidental synchronisms. 
These synchronisms concerned events which had occurred 
in Olympic years. They served a twofold purpose in that 
they provided scholars with an opportunity for checking the 
list and also paved the way for a more extensive use of the 
Olympiads for dating events. This extensive use must have 
consisted in dating events which occurred in the second, 

1 Apollodors Chronik, p. 272 ff. Cf. Morrison, CQ, XXXV, 1941, 

p. 2. 

2 The only point on which I differ from Jacoby in the dates con¬ 
cerns the year of birth. He puts it at 483/2 and I at 484/3. 
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third or fourth year of an Olympiad. An efficient application, 
however, was not possible till the cumbrous way of dating 
an Olympiad by the victor's name had been replaced by a 
more workable system, viz. one based on the number indicat¬ 
ing the place of this Olympiad in the entire series of contests. 
Once the use of a number had been introduced in this method 
of dating, employing figures for counting the years within 
the Olympiad will have followed as a matter of course, and 
vice versa. 

The application of the Olympic era originated in a remote 
past, in the desire to add to a person's achievements the 
mention of possible victories. In this way Herodotus (V, 71) 
mentions the Olympiads: 'Cylon was an Olympic Victor'. 
Soon an indication of the period in question followed: This 
happened when Androsthenes triumphed'. This is Thucydi¬ 
des' method of dealing with the matter (V, 49, 1) Later, 
improvements found their way in, such as the indication of 
the Olympic year by the victor always in the same branch 
of sport, the stadion (no longer as with Thucydides in the 
'pankration), but the principle remains the same. The victor's 
honour required his name to be recorded. It is this very touch 
of vanity that for a long time prevented the dating according 
to Olympiads and parts of Olympiads from becoming a serv¬ 
iceable era. Even Aristotle did not take this step, as is shown 
in the above exposition of the dating of Empedocles. 

The advantage yielded by Aristotle's studies was this: he 
was the first to utilize the data found outside the list to check 
the dependability of the list. This is why the Hellenistic 
chronographers refer to him. 

Why he should have shouldered this gigantic task may be 
explained along the following lines. 

His work in drawing up the list of the Pythionikai had 
made him apprehensive of ancient datings, but when he 
started to examine the Olympic list he found one hopeful 
sign, viz. a visible and tangible proof of the age of the Olympic 

1 Cf. p. 43. 
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games consisting in the qnoit bearing the names of Iphitus 
and Lycurgus. In Aristotle's view this quoit proved indubi¬ 
tably that the Spartan law-giver was connected with the 
institution of the contests. No other list could glory in such 
ancient documentary evidence. Here was a starting point 
from which to approach the past. His interest in the list of 
Olympic Victors is therefore inspired by his expectation to 
find thereby the pattern for drawing up a picture of the past. 
The question is whether his reliance on the quoit was justified. 

§4. The Olympic Quoit 

In the following discussion it is assumed that the dating of 
Lycurgus went through three stages: 

a the dating in the 10th or 11th century, according to the 
Spartan list of kings in the two houses This list operates 
with generations of 40 years. Lycurgus is the son of Prytanis 
(according to Simonides, Plut. Lyc. 1) or, in the other family, 
the guardian of Leobotes. 

h the linking of Lycurgus, independently of all chronolo¬ 
gies, with the foundation of the Spartan state, dated by the 
Return of the Heraclids (Xen. Lao, Resp,, 10, 8). 

c the linking of Lycurgus with Iphitus and the (renewed) 
institution of the Olympic contests. So with Aristotle, but it 
is not certain whether at the start this dating was independent 
of the genealogical chronology, or whether Aristotle made it 
for the first time. It is, however, certain that one of his main 
arguments must have been the Olympic quoit. Hermippus 
followed Aristotle. 

Before we discuss this quoit we should review the further 
evolution. Two more stages may be observed here: 

d the dating of Lycurgus in the ninth century as an ancient 
legislator, guardian of Charilaus, whose legislative work is 
dated in 885 This is the dating by Hellenistic chro- 

^ Cf. Jacoby, Afollodors Chvonih, p. 114 ff. and my p. 67 ff. 

2 Possibly 869 (Ephorus, see p. 116), but cf. p. 132 on the 
explanation of the 500-year period, Plut. Lyc. 29, 10. 
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nographers, based on Ephorus who is followed by the Laconian 
Sosibius. I believe this dating to have been an attempt to 
narrow the gap between a and c supra (cf. our remarks on 
Theopompus and Pheidon whose harmonizing dating we attri¬ 
buted also to Ephorus). 

e Timaeus’ solution, about one century after Ephorus, of 
the discrepancy between c and d consisting in assuming the 
existence of two Lycurgi (Pint. Lyc. 1,4). Evidently a does 
not coTont any more 

It is not correct to conclude from Aristotle, Politics 1271 h2A 
{vide § 2) that Aristotle in that instance accepted the tradi¬ 
tion of Ephorus, but that in defending 776 as a date for Ly- 
curgus he either overlooked the difference between the quoit¬ 
dating and this guardianship, or discovered the quoit later 
True, he calls Lycurgus the guardian of Charilaus, but the 
passage is a quotation announced by cpaat and the statement 
is not necessarily Aristotle’s 

The words in which Plutarch {Lyc. 1) sums up Aristotle’s 
view are as follows: ol pev yap {juvaxpadai. xal auvSia- 

D'SLvat T7]v ’OXup7ri.ax7]V sxsj^Etptav XeyoucTi.v auTOV, &v ectl xal 
’AplcttoteXtj^; 6 cptX6c7090(;, Tsxpyjpiov TTpocpEpoiv tov ’OXupTriaat 
Sicrxov £v ^ Touvopa tou Auxoiipyou Siacrc^^ETaL xarayEypappEvov. 

This shows that Aristotle was not the only one. Plutarch 
himself mentions Hermippus {Lyc. 23). The latter’s opinion, 
goes back to Aristotle, as does that of Hieronymus of Rhodes 
(belonging like Plermippus to the third century). 

HsptOVUpOi; S’ EV TCO T^Epl KtO’apCpScOV, OTTSp eaxl TOpTrTOV TCEpl 
rtoLTjTcav, xara Auxoupyov tov vopo'8'ETV)v t6v TspTravSpov (p7)crL 
yEVEcT-Ehai, 0(5 utco tcocvtcov cjup 9 <l)VCix; IcTTOpetTai. perot T<pLTOU too 
’HX stou TTjv Ti:pcoTY)v apL'O’pTj'&ELcrav t 6)V ’OXuprctcov [^ecyw] Sia- 
-O-ELvat (Athen. XIV, 635 F). 

^ See p. 148, not based on Dieuchidas. 

2 Phlegon of Tralles (FGrHist, 257, fr. 1) made a similar attempt. 

^ Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p. 118. 

^ An opposite view in Kessler, op. cit., p. 20, and Miss Chrimes, 
op. cit., p. 324/5. 
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There are no indications that before Aristotle the qnoit 
was used as an argument in favour of the dating of Lycurgus. 
This does not imply that the dating is Aristotle's. In view 
of his archaeological studies he most likely was the first to 
avail himself of this argument. 

On the authority of Meyer ^ and Jacoby ^ there is almost 
universal agreement about the relation in time between 
Aristotle's and Ephorus' date for Lycurgus. Ephorus mentions 
the institution of the Olympic games but refers only to Iphitus: 
’Ti^tTov Ts Sia-vleLvai tov ’OXupTitxov ay^iva Consequently, 
Ephorus, so it is argued, was not aware of the linking of Iphi¬ 
tus with Lycurgus by Aristotle. I consider this a poor argu¬ 
ment. It is at the base of the entire modern reconstruction of 
the evolution in Greek chronology. The above stages c and d 
are nearly always reversed and after the example of Ed. 
Meyer it is considered impossible that Hippias of Elis had 
already made this link. But we should bear in mind that 
according to Plutarch's words Aristotle connected Lycurgus 
with the Olympic truce, not with the institution of the games. 
The difference seems to be slight and therefore was over¬ 
looked already by the Peripatetics after Aristotle (cf. Hiero¬ 
nymus of Rhodes). 

One independent scholar, whose untimely death is deeply 
to be regretted, challenged Meyer's views shortly after they 
were published, viz. J. Toepffer^. I refer the reader to this 
study but may be permitted the following quotation 

Tphitos ist der Stifter des Olympischen Wettkampfes: Epho- 
ros b. Strab. VIII, 358. Die Neueren wunderen sich mit Un- 
recht, dass er dabei nicht den Lykurg mitnennt: Meyer, 
Forsch. S. 274. Sie folgern, dass er nur den Iphitos als Stifter 
kenne. Das ist richtig; Iphitos ist der Stifter der Spiele. Hier 

1 Forschungen zuy alien Geschichie, 1, p. 240. 

2 Apollodors Chronik, p. 116, note 30. 

3 Strabo VIII, 358 = FGrHist, 70, 115. 

^ Beitr. zur griech, AUert. wiss., 1897, p. 358 ff. 

® Op. ciL, p. 359, 
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ist von dem Festfrieden gar nicht die Rede. Ephoros, der von 
der Stiftung der Spiele redet, hatte gar keine Veranlassung 
den Namen des Lykurg zu nennen. Mit der Griindung der 
Spiele hangt die Einsetzung des Festfriedens eng zusammen. 
Um einen Frieden zu garantieren, gehoren sich mehr als einer. 
Lykurgos, als Vertreter Spartas, der im Namen seines Staates 
wohl den Eid zu leisten hatte. Ob noch Vertreter anderer 
Staaten auf diesem Diskos genannt waren, wissen wir nicht, 
Vielleicht auf besonderen Disken, Die Stiftung der Spiele 
776. Von da die Zahlung unf Aufzeichnung der Sieger. Hier 
beanspruchen die Jahreszahlen Glauben. Dagegen wird als 
Hauptargument angefuhrt, dass der erste spartanische Sieger 
erst 01. 15 == 720 verzeichnet wird, nach den messenischen 
Kriegen. Meyer, G.d.A. II, 374: erst die Niederwerfung Messe- 
niens erdffnet den Spartanern den Weg zu dem Feste. Vorher 
hatte Sparta die Unverletzlichkeit von Elis etwa so garantie¬ 
ren konnen, wie heute Serbien die Neutralitat Belgiens. Doch 
hier handelt es sich in erster Linie um einen religiosen Akt. 
Audi solche Landschaften, deren Angehorige zunachst noch 
nicht an den Spielen teilnahmen, konnen diesen Gottesfrieden 
mit beschworen haben. Wir haben hier vielleicht nichts anderes 
als einen lediglich ceremoniellen Akt ohne irgendwelche poli- 
tische Bedeutung. Ausser Lykurgos wird es vielleicht noch 
verschiedene andere ttjv 6Xu(X7n.ax7)V exc^et-ptav ge- 

geben haben, z.B. Vertreter der Arkader, die auch nicht in den 
ersten elf Olympiaden gesiegt haben. Es ist falsch, wenn man 
behauptet, dass Sparta mit Elis vor der Unterwerfung Messe- 
niens keine Beriihrungen gehabt habe (Meyer, Forsch. S. 275). 
Das ist aUes nur aus dem ersten spartanischen Siege 720 ge- 
schlossen. Wir wissen nichts daruber, wie die Beziehungen 
zwischen Sparta und Elis vorher waren’. 

Whatever our opinion on Toepffer’s belief in the reliability 
of Aristotle’s dating of Lycurgus, there is no doubt that he 
successfully refuted Meyer’s argument based on Ephorus^. 

Another objection to the quoit’s authenticity has been 

1 FGrHist, 70, 115. 
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that we can hardly believe the art of writing to have been 
known in Greece as early as the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury Some scholars, however, are too sure that the existence 
of a Greek inscription as early as 776 B.C. is not seriously to 
be envisaged. It is true that many archaeologists agree, that 
the earliest inscriptions (for instance the famous inscription 
of the Dipylon jug) date from ca 730. But if this dating is 
right, it seems reasonable to assume a considerably earlier 
date for the adoption of the alphabet One of the very rare 
occasions, on which the new art of writing may have been 
put into practice during the first years of its existence in 
Greece, could have been the Olympic truce of 776. 

Pausanias very likely refers to the same discus although he 
only mentions the inscription bearing Iphitus' name. He has 
seen it and says (V, 20, 1): 6 Ss tou ’I 9 £tou S£crxo(; t7)v exs^e'-P^ocv, 
■^v TOtc; *OXu[X7rtot(; eTraYYsXXouaLV ot *HXelol, TaiSr/jv o{)x iq 
euflil) xtSxXou cTXvjfAa 7Tep£eL(Tav ercl 

S£crx6) TOC Ypap-P-ocxa. 

The way the inscription is described, The lettering ran round 
in a circle’, suggests that the quoit made an archaic impres¬ 
sion. The question is whether we are actually dealing with an 
archaic object or whether the intention was to lead the reader 
astray. 

In favour of the view that we are dealing with a fake it may 
be argued that the inscription was made on a quoit. Miss 

1 One might answer to this objection that it is not necessary that 
the quoit is contemporary with the ‘Stiftung der Spiele’, but could 
be, say, 100 years later in date. I don’t need this argumentation which 
would be offered only pour le besoin de la cause. 

2 Miss H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the art of writing, AJA, LIT, 
1948, p. 20; Homer and the Monuments, 1950, p. 127 ff., 526. 

Compare H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad, 1952, p. 11-12. 
A survey of the discussions on the date of the adoption of the alpha¬ 
bet has been given by A. Rehm, Handbuch der Archdologie, I, 1939, p. 
196 f. D. Diringer, The Alphabet, 1948, p. 452. J. G. F6vrier, Histoire 
de Vicriture, 1948, p. 396. H. E. Stier, Historia, I, 1960, p. 200. I. J. 
Gelb, A Study of Writing, 1952, p. 178 ff. 
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Chrimes presents this argument in the following words ‘The 
Eleans at all events cannot have maintained that the discus 
cited by Aristotle and seen by Pausanias was inscribed at the 
time of the Olympic festival of 776 B.C., because at that time 
it would have been quite inappropriate to the occasion, dis¬ 
cus-throwing not having been introduced until the Pentathlon 
was instituted in the eighteenth Olympiad [i.e. 708 B.C.)'. 

With regard to the year 708, unlike the many hypercritics 
of Meyer's school, I agree with Miss Chrimes that these and 
other data about the extension of the games should be taken 
seriously. Brinkmann’s study ^ has put this beyond doubt. 
On the other hand, it would be wrong to assume that an 
inscribed discus could not have been used until discus-throw¬ 
ing was included in the program. A round bronze disc bearing 
an inscription may look very similar to the attribute of the 
contest. A case in point is the clay disc of Phaestus. 

We cannot trace the time when a round bronze disc used 
for other purposes than throwing came to be called a discus. 
In the case of the Olympic discus the transition was not diffi¬ 
cult. Here was a disc-shaped inscription from a remote past ® 
presumably connected with the institution of the games (or 
rather with the Olympic truce, as we remarked before). It is 
not surprising that a generation, which had come to look upon 
discus-throwing as part of the contests, associated the shape 
of the bronze disc with this item on the program and spoke 
of ‘the Olympic disc'. So Aristotle may have adopted the 
current term for this ancient object. We certainly are not 
bound to the theory that the discus cannot have been made 
till after the year 708 when discus-throwing became part of 
the program. 

Miss Chrimes, who on the ground mentioned regards the 
discus as a fake, has to explain why the object was faked. She 

^ Ancient Sparta, p. 325. 

2 RM, LXX. 1915. 

® For an early inscribed quoit, see H. Jeffery, JHS, LXIX, 1949, 
p. 25 (IG, 12, 806). 
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believes the citizens of Elis to have made the discus and to 
have used it to support their claim to the control of the games 
when ca 400 B.C. Sparta subjected Elis. Xenophon relates the 
troubles arising on that occasion The Eleans, so Miss Chrinies 
argues, supported their claim by alleging that the Spartan 
law-giver himself had sanctioned their rights by a solemn decla¬ 
ration as evidenced by the discus But in our tradition there 
is nothing to indicate that about the year 400 B.C. the Eleans 
should have had to vindicate their rights. The passage in 
Xenophon quoted by Miss Chrimes mentions different con¬ 
siderations on the part of the Spartans: tou (xsvtol Ttposcyravai 
Tou Aibq Tou ’OXu(ATCtou Ispou, xaiTTEp oux (Xp5(^ociou ovtoc;, 

oux dTCTjXacrav OLbTobQ, vo(XL^ovTe<; rout; dvTtTtotou- 
[ji.evou<; slv a i xal ou^ txavo\j(; Tupos- 

or T d V a i. 

Moreover the whole argument conflicts with Aristotle's 
view. To Miss Chrimes, too, Aristotle's testimony is impor¬ 
tant. Hence her attempt to demonstrate that for the date 
776 Aristotle did not refer to the discus, Plutarch in this respect 
being mistaken. She starts from Arist. PoliL 1271 b 24 ff., 
a passage she believes - unjustifiably as we saw(p. 105) - to 
indicate Aristotle's dating: Lycurgus is the guardian of Cha- 
rilaus who, following the example of Ephorus, should be dated 
ca 885. This random sifting of the data is supposed to prove 
the agreement between Ephorus and Aristotle. The Eleans' 
object in faking the quoit is said to have extended beyond 
supporting their claim up to 776, their intention having been 
to prove that their rights had been established in the ninth 
century, in 885, more than a century before the epoch of the 
Olympic list of victors (which at the time of the conflict referred 
to by Xenophon was already known through Hippias’work). 
To quote her own words: Tt may be assumed that the evi¬ 
dence of the discus was intended to prove that this earlier 
claim on the part of Elis, going back far beyond the first Olym¬ 
piad, had been recognized also by the Spartans, and even 
^ Hell. Ill, 2, 31. ® Ancient Sparta, pp. 326/7. 
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enforced by them, no less a person than their own law-giver 
Lycurgus himself having given his sanction to it' If the 
discus intended to suggest the year 885 (in any case a ‘ninth- 
century date') as the date for Iphitus and Lycurgus, and if 
Aristotle according to Ephorus adhered to this dating of Ly¬ 
curgus, then the fake of ca 400 B.C. made Aristotle the victim 
of the Eleans, just as Ephorus before him. 

1 pointed out before that the basic error in these speculations 
lies in the wrong interpretation of Pol. 1271 b 24 and an arbi¬ 
trary addition to Xen. Hell. Ill, 2,31. The whole reconstruc¬ 
tion of Lycurgus' appearance in 885 has been attempted in 
a stage of the chronology following the Aristotelian one. The 
starting point should be Plutarch's statement about the discus 
in 776. This was the date sanctioned by Aristotle. From the 
data, which are all post-Aristotelian 2 , I conclude that the 
dating of Lycurgus in the ninth century was a means of 
reconciling Aristotle's data (which, however, had a past) with 
the old dating on the basis of the list of kings. One of these 
attempts was the dating of the Hellenistic period, mentioned 
above under d. Phlegon tried to bring about a reconciliation 
also with regard to the Olympiads, by assuming 27 Olympiads 
between Iphitus and the first victor in the dated Olympiad 
(Coroebus ® in 776), which gives the year 885, Apollodorus' 
date for Lycurgus 

Phlegon's attempt and also that by Timaeus presenting two 
Lycurgi belong to the last stage mentioned above under e. 

Miss Chrimes paid no regard whatsoever to the chronological 
sequence of the testimonia. She believes Plutarch (Lyc. 1), 
Phlegon (fr. 1) and Pausanias (V 4, 5: "l 9 tTo?, .,. vjXLxiav 

^ op. cit,, p. 327 (the italics are mine). 

2 Cf. the handy but not always reliable summary by H. Gelzer in 
RM, XXVIII, 1873, ‘Beilage’ to p. 30. 

® Pans. VIII, 26, 4: Yjvlxa t6v t6v 'OXu(X7vi.x6v ^xXtTrivTa gttI 

Xp6vov TCoXiv dvEvecbaaTO ’'IcpiTO? xal aOS-ii; ’OXiiji-Tcia 

TOTE SpopLou d-B-Xa Ite-B-t) |i,6vov xal 6 K6poipo(; Ev£x7)cje. 

4 All this has been ably summarized by Jacoby, FGrHist, 257, 1, 
II BD, p. 839. 
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xara AuxoOpyov tov AaxeSai(i,oVLO(.i; •xo^q vofxoui;, tov 

ayoiva SiC'O’Yjxev ev ’OXufJLTctcic, Trotvvjyup^v ts 'OXupLTttXTjv a5^i<; 
dpx7](; xal exeyctpiav xccxtcj!xi]aa.TO, kxXlTZOvxoL kni ypdvov, ottoctoi; 
0^5x0^ 9]v) to be the only sources for the dating of Lycurgus in 776, 
but she leaves out Hermippus. She mentions him (p. 320) but 
evidently interprets his opinion in the same manner as she 
interprets Aristotle’s views on the discus. She could never 
have done this with the testimonium of Hieronymus of Rho¬ 
des (of the third century B.C. ^ and therefore not younger 
than many of the Hellenistic datings). As this testimonium 
has been preserved in Athenaeus (XIV, 635) she has without 
further comment put it in his name ^ and classed it with state¬ 
ments by Very late and second rate authorities’ whose opin¬ 
ions are of little account compared with those of the reput¬ 
able chronographers of the Hellenistic period. This is one way 
of discrediting all testimonia preserved in later authors! 

There is one argument that might be advanced against Miss 
Chrimes which I left out on purpose, viz. a reference to the 
change in the synchronisms of Lycurgus in connection with 
Homer. This would be most obvious and the argument - in 
the words of Jacoby - would be as follows: *und wer trotz- 
dem glaubt, dass die ganze spatere zeit den Aristoteles nur 
missverstanden habe [as Miss Chrimes actually believes], der 
mag durch des Stagiriten eigene angaben widerlegt werden. 
denn nur wegen des von ihm gefundenen zeugnisses fiir Ly- 
kurgs zeit sah er sich veranlasst, den eben von Ephoros wie- 
der festgestellten synchronismus desselben mit Homer aufzu- 
geben, den Lykurg die Homerischen gedichte nicht vom dich- 
ter selbst auf Chios, sondern von den nachkommen des Kreo- 
phylos auf Samos empfangen zu lassen’ 

On one essential point I disagree with Jacoby. I believe 
that Aristotle’s dating is older than that of Ephorus and 
possibly is not his invention at aU but existed already before 

1 According to Jacoby. FGrHist, III B, p. 510: 290-230 B.C. 

2 Ancient Sparta, p. 328, note 3. 

3 Apollodors Chronik, p. 117. 
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him. Aristotle may have used the discus as an additional 
argument, or he may have stressed its value as compared 
with other arguments I also fail to see why a synchronism 
between Lycurgus and the poet Homer should have had to 
precede a synchronism between the law-giver and Creophylus’ 
descendants. 

Our information about Lycurgus’ meeting with the descend¬ 
ants of Creophylus, Homer’s legendary son-in-law, is the 
following. Heracl. 'pol. II, 3: AuxoCpyof; ev Sapw syivero xoit 
'OpTQpou TCO^Tjaiv TTapa r&v dnoyovoiv Kpeo9i3Xou XajSaiv Tcp&iTOi; 
§L£x6a-(XY)(7sv ei<; neXo7T6vvy)crov. Pint. Lyc. IV, 4: exet [in Ionia] 
Se xal TOtt; *OpL'if)pou Tcof/jpacrLV lvTUX<iiv upcoTOV, eoLxe Trapa 
ToZt; exyovo!,*; toli; Kpeo 9 iSXou StaTiQpoup^voLt;. 

None of these statements mention a controversy between 
Aristotle and Ephorus, nor is there any indication of a con¬ 
nection between the dating of Homer and the struggle between 
the chronological methods. The question whether the pre- 
Aristotelian tradition has a dating of Homer which Aristotle 
may have contrasted with one of his own, leads us not to 
Ephorus {who belongs to a later stage) but to Herodotus. We 
do not know on what his dating of Homer (II, 53) in the 
middle of the ninth century is based (four hundred years be¬ 
fore his own time). Probably it was derived from the Samian 
Homerids 2 . Quite possibly Aristotle opposed this dating of 
the poet (which existed long before Ephorus), whilst not tiU 
after Aristotle did the chronologists use this old dating, sanc¬ 
tioned as it was by Herodotus, with the object of dating Ly¬ 
curgus, making it a constructed synchronism. There is also 
the possibility that Aristotle opposes those who dated the 
poet much earlier e.g, in the time of the Trojan war or the 

1 Cf. p. 104. 

2 Cf. Van Groningen, Comm, ad loo. 

® The words dcTcoyovoi (Heracl.) and ^xyovot (Pint.) show also that 
it is not necessarily a question of only a few generations, but that 
the difference in the dating of Homer may have covered a much longer 
period. 
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Ionian migration or the return of the Heraclids But as these 
data have only been preserved in very late sources, I prefer 
to presume that Aristotle opposed the dating by Herodotus. 

If this is correct - and for the present I see no ground for 
a different theory - then it disposes of the strong time-con¬ 
nection laid by Jacoby between (in his opinion the earlier) 
Ephorus and (in his opinion the later) Aristotle. It also in¬ 
validates the argument based on this connection in favour of 
Aristotle's dating of Lycurgus. This explains why I am not 
making use of it in opposition to Miss Chrimes' theory. 

This, however, does not imply that I share her opinion that 
writers of a very late period misunderstood Aristotle. My point 
is that Aristotle's statement regarding Creophylus' descend¬ 
ants is a response not to Ephorus but to Herodotus. This 
different view on the aim of Aristotle's statement leaves its 
authenticity intact. 

§ 5. Ephorus' Support from Herodotus in his Opposition 
TO THE 'Aristotelian' Chronology : the Hating of Homer 

For the sake of clarity I may first of aU summarize the 
present section. My conjecture is that the data which make Ly¬ 
curgus a contemporary of Homer ^ start from the dating of 
the poet in the first quarter of the ninth century (giving 876 
or 885 for the year of their meeting). This dating of Homer 
is based on Herodotus (II, 53). It served Ephorus' purpose 
when he was faced by the problem how to find a system that 
remained genealogical but rejected both the 40-year gener¬ 
ation and at the same time the Olympic dating (the Hippias- 
Aristotle tradition). In other words, he looked for a compro¬ 
mise between 987 (calculated on the basis of the 14 gener¬ 
ations of 40 years each; see Pint. Lyc, 29, 10) and 777/6, ix. 

^ A summary of the testimonia by Bowra in OCD, cf. Jacoby, 
ApoUodoys Chronik, p. 98 ff. 

“ Ephorus, FGrHist, 70, fr. 102, 173-175. Timaeus, very probably, 
in Plut. Lyc, I, 4, Sosibius, FGrHist, 595, fr. 2. 
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between the traditional Spartan genealogy of the list of kings 
and the Olympic era. So with regard to the dating of Homer 
Ephoras has the support of Herodotus. Another point in 
which he agrees with Herodotus is the calculation by three 
generations to the century (Herodotus II, 142, 2). The agree¬ 
ment in this respect between Herodotus and Efhorus* com¬ 
promise may not have had an immediate influence but was 
all the same a welcome detail. 

The first definite year in Eratosthenes' table is 776, the 
first year of the first Ol 5 mipiad 

If events before 776 were to be dated, recourse was had to 
the genealogical method of dating, in which the duration of 
the yeveat depended on the method applied. In this way, so 
Laqueur^ and others argue, Ephorus dated Homer: three 
generations or 100 years in all before the first Olympiad. If 
this is correct, then Ephorus' dating of Homer (FGrHist, 70, 
fr. 102) took place when the year 776 and the Olympic chro¬ 
nology were already in use. 

Against this the following objection may be advanced. A 
synchronism between Homer and Lycurgus was effected in 
two different ways. According to one tradition they were con¬ 
temporaries and their meeting was dated in 885. According 
to the other one Lycurgus learnt of Homer’s poetry through 
his meeting with Creophylus' descendants, which is connected 
with the dating in 776. It is tempting to regard the first tra¬ 
dition as the older. When, later on, chronology began to 
operate with the year 776, so the argument goes, the synchro¬ 
nism of Homer and Lycurgus, the year 885, had to be dis¬ 
carded and consequently the law-giver was made a contem¬ 
porary of Creophylus’ sons. If this argument were correct, 
Ephorus’ genealogical chronology (having 876 and 885 ® for 

^ Cf. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p, 76, Kessler, op. cit., p. 6, 

2 R. Laqueur, Zur griechischen Sagenchronographie, Hermes, XLII, 
1907, pp. 613/552, partic. 527. 

3 The latter year is a deduction by chronographers who followed 
Ephorus^ method. 
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‘Homeric’ years) would have preceded the chronology based 
on the first Olympiad. 

It is not surprising that Jacoby, who - as we saw - regards 
the dating of Lycurgus in the period of Creophylus’ descend¬ 
ants posterior to his dating in Homer’s time, also rejects the 
possibility that the dating in 876 could have ever been based 
on the Olympic system. Jacoby distinctly expresses this view 
again and again His starting point is that Ephorus only 
calculated with the aid of yeveal. I agree with Jacoby that these 
yeveat were counted as three to the century His interpretation 
of the dating of Lycurgus by Apollodorus brings Jacoby back to 
Ephorus. Jacoby believes that Ephorus, basing himself on 
the Spartan list of kings and more especially on the date of 
Charilaus, dated the constitution in 869 and Lycurgus’ meeting 
with Homer in Chios at most 18 years earlier, before his 
guardianship Hence his views amount to this that we should 
not speak of ‘a dating of Homer in 876’ that the first 
Olympiad had no part in Ephorus’ dating, that Laqueur’s argu¬ 
ments in favour of the ‘Ephoric’ year 776/5 are ‘modern emp- 
funden’ and that the latter’s statement that for Ephorus the 
close of the mythical period coincides with the first Olympiad 
is but a petitito pnncipii 

1 Apollodors Chronik, p. 105 ff. FGrHist, 70, comm, ad 102 b, 173, 
174 and 223. 

® Jacoby, FGrHist, IIC, p. 101, 13 ff. Prakken differs in assuming 
35 years for the generations in Ephorus, whilst Barber {The Histo¬ 
rian Ephorus, 1936) takes them at 30 years. 

® ‘danach scheint er (Ephoros) Homers zeit bestimmt zu haben, 
sodass nicht ausgeschlossen ist, dass das jahr 876 wirklich seiner an- 
sicht genau entspricht; jedenfalls thut es das im groben’ {Apollodors 
Chronik, p. 105 en FGrHist, 244, 64). 

^ FGrHist, IIC, p, 61, 42ff. ad 70, 102: 'das j. 876 kann im groben 
E's ansatz wiedergeben, mehr darf man nicht sagen, da E nicht mit 
absoluten daten, sondern mit generationen und synchronismen arbei- 
tete, und zwar hier mit dem synchronismus zwischen Homer und 
Lykurgos, er bringt Homer, vom ephorischen Trojadatum (F. 223) 
gerechnet in die 8., vom eratosthenischen gerechnet, in die 9. genera¬ 
tion nach Troias fair. 

5 op. cit., p. 101, 42/102, 2. 
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Apollodorus, so Jacoby assumes following Rohde, quoted 
Ephorus only as an authority who mentioned the meeting 
between the poet and the law-giver, and not as an authority for 
the poet's axfjiTj. That would not have been possible, because 
in Apollodorus' system the poet flourished in 944/3 

Jacoby's reconstruction of the chronological controversy is 
as follows. The meeting between Homer and Lycurgus was 
denied, after Ephorus, by Aristotle who dated Lycurgus a 
century later, by Eratosthenes who dated Homer two hundred 
years before Lycurgus (the latter in 885), and by Apollodorus' 
teacher Aristarchus who dated Homer in the time of the 
Ionian migration. ‘Diesen autoritaten gegeniiber steUte Apol- 
lodoros als Idassischen zeugen den mann, der als erster die 
geschichte vom personlichen zusammentreffen des gesetz- 
gebers mit dem dichter zwar nicht erfunden, aber verbreitet 
hatte, Ephoros' 

The whole argument and the conclusion look to me a little 
strained. I do not refer to Apollodorus’ inconsistent use of 
the datings in Ephorus. Neither Ephorus nor Apollodorus 
slavishly copies his source. Ephorus follows Herodotus only 
in the dating of Homer, not in the pedigree of Lycurgus 
(I, 65), who is classed by Herodotus with the Agiad house 
Apollodorus on his part follows Ephorus only in the matter 
of the synchronism between Lycurgus and Homer, not for 
the dating of the law-giver himself. 

1 regard Jacoby's reconstruction as unsatisfactory mainly 
because, in trying to solve problems, he only creates other and 
bigger ones, without realizing it. The first problem is: For 
what reason did Ephorus spread the story of the meeting 
between Homer and Lycurgus ? This implies the next questions: 
why was this synchronism invented and why did ApoUodorus, 

^ A'pollodors Chronik, p. 105 and FGrHist, II C, p. 747, 33. 

2 Nepos: 914/3, see Jacoby, op. cit., p. 100. 

^ op. cit., p. 106. 

* Cf. for the independence of the Hellenistic chronographers p. 
28-29 above. 
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who possessed a date for Homer inconsistent with the meeting 
in question, still use Ephorus' synchronism? 

In answering these questions I assume that the Olympic 
era was in use, through Hippias' work and probably even 
earlier than Hippias (not in the later form of counting the years 
within the Olympiad but in a preceding stage, ‘cf. p. 44 and 101), 

If it is assumed that the year 776 already exercised its fasci¬ 
nating influence before Ephorus and Aristotle and that it 
divided historians in two camps, then it can be imagined that 
Ephorus, the champion of genealogy, looked for a possibility 
of maintaining his method of dating, a method so intimately 
connected with the traditional manner in which the past was 
recalled. Just as Aristotle (probably before Ephorus, but the 
chronological order is immaterial for the argument found a 
valuable document in the quoit, so Ephorus believed he could 
corroborate his dating by a spectacular synchronism that could 
be linked with an equally spectacular authority, i,e, Herodotus 
(11,53). Conceivably Herodotus’ words (jlsu TTpeaPuTspouc;, ac¬ 
cording to Ephorus and his followers, were reckoned from the 
historian’s birthday. Moreover Ephorus could not explain the 
words zc, z\xi, unless they were taken to stand for birth or 
death, though never for axfJL'/j. II, 53 would place Homer, 
who lived four hundred years before Herodotus, in the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century. Ephorus, being a genealogical 
chronographer, calculated in round numbers and three gener¬ 
ations served for bridging the 100-years-gap between 776 and 
his Herodotean date for Homer. Ephorus’ spectacular synchro¬ 
nism later obtained so much authority that even Apollodorus, 
who differed from Ephorus in the dating of Homer, still had to 
refer to it in support of his dating of Lycurgus on which he 
agreed with Ephorus. 

This answers the three questions posed above. The dogma 

1 According to Prakken, AJP, LXII, 1941, p. 348/51, is 334 the 
terminus ante quern for Ephorus’ list of Idngs. Even if he is right 
(but see p. 140 ff.) it is quite possible that Aristotle presented his 
publication before this year. 
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of Jacoby's chronological studies lacks foundation. It consists 
of two articles of faith: 

1. the Olympic era was introduced at a very late date and 
applied ready-made, including the counting of the Olympiads 
and the counting of the years within each Olympiad. The 
Aristotelian dating of Lycurgus in the time of the first 
Olympiad does not mean that time-reckoning on the basis 
of Olympiads existed already, but is a mere coincidence; 

2. the idea of reconstructing the list of victors into a chro¬ 
nological system came at a late date, but this is not strange 
as one has to assume that these lists in the beginning were 
merely 'bare' lists. 

Both these opinions are questionable. For the second point 
I may refer to the sections above on Theopompus and Pheidon. 
As regards the first point, a study of Herodotus II, 53 and 
Ephorus’ data combined with our knowledge of Aristotle's 
activities, shows that the latter's dating of Lycurgus is more 
than coincidental. The Stagirite is known as a chronologist, as 
is shown by his work on the list of Pythionikai. It seems very 
unlikely that his dating of Lycurgus in 776 should have no 
connection with chronological studies for the list of Olympioni- 
kai. How he got out of the impasse in the matter of Charilaus 
we can only guess. Probably he regarded a reconciliation 
as a hopeless undertaking. 

We should start from our oldest datum, Herodotus. His 
dating of Homer makes a link between the poet and the law¬ 
giver impossible for Aristotle. The question is whether Aris¬ 
totle realized this impossibility. Probably not. In view of the 
uncertainty in the dating of Homer, he did not wish to include 
in his discussion a possible synchronism between the two famous 
figures but was content to remark that Lycurgus learnt of the 
poems through Creophylus' descendants (a vague indication 
useless for chronological purposes). The remark did not intend 
to convey more than that the Spartan law-giver travelled in 
Ionia and there, in the circle of Homerids, learnt of Homer s 

1 Particularly FGrHist, 70, 102. 
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poems. Considering the dominant position of Homer's poetry 
in Greek civilization, association with another leading figure 
in another cultural field, that of legislation, is understandable. 
Aristotle did associate the two but not through any chrono¬ 
logical relation. Probably the association existed before him. 

Then appeared his opponents. They looked, as we saw, for 
a compromise between genealogy and the ‘Aristotelian’ calcula¬ 
tion. An authority was. needed to support this compromise 
and Herodotus’ dating of Homer appeared to be a valuable 
help as it fitted in very well with the compromise. If we add 
to this Aristotle’s innocent remark on the manner in which 
Lycurgus got to know of Homer’s poetry, we can imagine 
the argument of Ephorus, the first author of a compromise, 
to have been along these lines: ‘Herodotus provides me with 
an argument for dating tiomer about a century earlier than 
776. If I can manage to make Lycurgus a contemporary of 
Homer, then the law-giver is also dated a century earlier. This 
is possible because the list of kings shows three generations 
of kings between 776 and the (earlier) king Charilaus who had 
Lycurgus for a guardian. These three generations number 
100 years (here, too, Ephorus diverges from the list with 40- 
year generations). The result is a system which links the law¬ 
giver with the poet and which is based on Herodotus and on 
the list of kings (although with a different calculation of the 
generations)’. — The words in brackets are mine and not part 
of the supposed argument. 

Aristotle’s radicalism was not maintained in later chronology. 
One way or another, a compromise had to be effected between 
the Olympic dating for Lycurgus and the dating in 876, 
which itself was already a compromise. Timaeus’ solution in 
assuming the existence of two Lycurgi is an illustration of 
the attempts to reconcile the 776 and the 876 traditions. 
Phlegon 1 records another attempt: 776 is not the beginning 
of the Olympiad calculation but 27 Olympiads preceding the 
epoch of the Olympic era have to be added. Obviously, we are 
1 FGrHist, 257, fr. 1. 
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dealing here with an explanation of the difference between the 
reckoning in Olympiads and Eratosthenes’ year 885 for Lycur- 
gus. Phlegon’s solution may be found already in the second cen¬ 
tury B.C. in Aristodemus of Elis ^ and Polybius 2 . To the same 
category belongs the seemingly different theory of Callimachus ® 
that there was a lapse of 13 Olympiads between the institution 
of the Olympiads by Iphitus and Lycurgus and the first cham¬ 
pion in the recorded series, Coroebus, in 776. We meet here 
the tradition, the soundness of which is beyond verification, 
that in the beginning the Olympic games were held every 
eight years 

With regard to the above interpretation, Callimachus brings 
us in the middle of the third century B.C. The question is 
whether there are earlier traces of attempts to reconcile the 
institution of the Olympic games by Lycurgus and the list of 
kings. I believe this to be the case. 

Xenophon dates Lycurgus in the period of the Heraclids 
(Lac.Resf., 10,8). Is this dating the result of a puerile wish to have 
the date of the legislation coincide with the foundation of the 

1 FGrHist, 414, fr. 1. 

® FGrHist. 254, fr. 2. 

3 Fr. 541, Pf. 

^ Formerly Jacoby denied this possibility and believed Callima¬ 
chus to have actually meant 13 Olympiads of four years and hence 
to have placed Lycurgus in 828. In his opinion this could agree with 
Thucydides' dating of Lycurgus, i.e. the four hundred odd years in 
I, 18. 1. But, in the first place, the passage in Thucydides should be 
interpreted differently (cf. p. 83) and, secondly, the passages quoted 
by Jacoby (Find. 01., III, 21 and Pans. V, 7, 9), supposed to dispose 
of an ennaeteric celebration, do not exclude that possibility. Nor is 
the calculation correct that 13 X 8 — 104 and 27 X 4 — 108 should 
prevent the assumption of 4vvaeT7)pISei; instead of TrevTaerirjpiSEi;. 
Fourteen times 8 is equal to 112 and when Olympiads of 8 years 
are used a period of 108 could be indicated only by 13 Olympiads, 
the more so when the expedient of indicating odd years by using 
parts of an Olympiad had not yet been introduced. Jacoby evidently 
has, wholly or partly, abandoned his opposition. In ApollodoYs CJiro- 
nik he rejected the possibility of svvas'WjptSec; (p. 124, note 5), but in 
FGrHist, II BD, p. 838, 37 he raises the matter interrogatively. 
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spartan state, as is generally believed, or are we dealing here 
with an early attempt to oppose the dating of Lycurgus ac¬ 
cording to the ‘Aristotelian’ tradition (perhaps existent even 
before Aristotle) ? If the latter should be the case, then we 
meet here with a response to the presumed existence of a link 
between Lycurgus and the first Olympiad, a S 3 mchronism 
more primitive than that of Ephorus. The legislator is dated 
in the period immediately following the legendary foundation 
by Heracles. This, too, means a departure from the old tradi¬ 
tion which on the basis of the list of kings dated Lycurgus 
either in the tenth century as a Eurypontid (Simonides) or in 
the eleventh as an Agiad (Herodotus). To my knowledge the 
question has never been asked why Xenophon departed from 
the Spartan list of kings and its dating of Lycurgus. I regard 
it as very unlikely that we have here an example of the Greek 
tendency to place the Tcp£>To<; eupe'viiq as early as possible 

Such an unorthodox dating of Lycurgus comes as a surprise 
from Xenophon. What made him do it? Very probably he 
borrowed it from a Spartan source which sought to replace the 
dating of Lycurgus in such a late period as that suggested by 
the link with the first dated Olympiad, by a connection of 
Lycurgus with the oldest (but undated) Olympiad known by 
tradition. The founder of the games was Heracles and the 
Heraclids were the founders of the royal houses. The earliest 
date that reverence for the law-giver's age could think of was 
a date in the Heraclids’ period. I would therefore - in order 
to explain an otherwise unaccountable deviation by the ortho¬ 
dox Xenophon - assume that already in the first half of the 
fourth century the dating of Lycurgus in 776 existed, but that 
it did not become generally known till the work of Aristotle, 
viz. the association with the discus. If this should be correct, 
then the question whether Ephorus preceded Aristotle or suc¬ 
ceeded him loses much of its bearing on the struggle for the 

^ Cf. for this tendency A. Kleinguenther, IIpcoToc; EupeirY)(;, Unier- 
suchungen zur Geschichte einer Fragestellung, Philol,, Suppl. Bd. 26, 
Heft 1, 1933. 
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chronological pattern because in that case the conflict over 
the dating of Lycurgus either on the basis of Olympiads 
(where he is made to head the Olympic era) or according to 
the list of kings will have started before. This stage may have 
been launched by Hippias. Ephorus’ work then appears to 
have been on the same lines as what he did in the matter of 
dating Pheidon 

Against this reconstruction the objection may be raised that 
it regards dating on the basis of the Spartan kings list as a 
purposely applied system which makes it possible to date the 
law-giver through the date of his pupil. Admittedly, dating 
on the basis of generations of forty-years in the beginning did 
not permit an accurate indication of the time in which persons 
related to the kings lived. But this supports rather than dis¬ 
proves my conjecture. As long as the purpose of chronology 
was to register not periods or points of time but only their 
sequence, it was possible to experiment with various genealo¬ 
gical systems, with yeveocL of different duration. Already before 
Ephorus the inadequacy of yeveai of forty years was obvious. 
The opponents of the traditional Spartan yeveai of kings, too, 
had observed this and had used it probably against this chro¬ 
nology. In his compromise, which reduced by about one half 
the gap between the Olympic dating of Lycurgus and that 
according to the list of kings, Ephorus adhered to the genealogy 
but he reckoned by yeveai of 33|- years 

In its oldest stage, when the authority of the Spartan list 
of kings was still untouched, chronology did not fix points 
of time but only gave their sequence. Dating according to 
Olympiads (at first not numbered and without indication of 
second, third or fourth years) brought an attempt at fixation 
conflicting not with the chronological sequence of the list of 
kings but with the duration of the generations. It compelled 
the champions of the genealogical dating to take this fixation 
into account. Ephorus did so, as is shown by his compromise. 

1 See p. 68. 

2 not 35 years, as Prakken asserts, see p. 116. 
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On p. 118 we remarked that Ephorus made use of the year 
876 probably because it had the spectacular support of Hero¬ 
dotus' dating of Homer. We might expect a man like Ephorus 
to have attempted to find support for his opinion in the chro¬ 
nology. This was not so difficult, as three generations make 
one hundred years. But the question is whether the difference 
of 108 years between Aristotle's date for Lycurgus and the 
Hellenistic date (885) also can be explained by means of the 
genealogical method. I submit the following tentative expla¬ 
nation. 

My starting point is Pint. Lyc. 29, 10 stating that Lycurgus' 
laws remained unaltered during fourteen generations of kings, 
until the reign of Agis II (427/399), the son of Archidamus^. 

1. If these generations are taken as 40-year generations it 
places Lycurgus in the tenth century (14 X 40 = 560 years). 

2. The Olympic dating which later had Aristotle's support 
gave the year 776; it was established without any recourse to 
genealogy. 

3. It may be assumed that Aristotle or his followers began 
to employ empirical regnal periods (just as their opponents 
applied empirical generations) of 25 years, for instance. If we 
start again from the year 427 in which Agis II took office, we 
find a date for Lycurgus in the eighth century viz. 777 
(14 X 25 = 350) 2. 

4. The difference between the methods suh 1 and s^i,h 2-3 
amounts to 210 years. Eratosthenes sought an intelligent way 
of reducing this gap and first of all availed himself of the more 
modern dating of Herodotus, who according to the axjji'/) 
method was born in 485. Moreover, the following provisions 
had to be observed: 

1 The fact that here a period of 500 years is also mentioned may 
be passed over as it has no bearing on the present argument (cf. 
p. 131 ff.). 

2 A distinction should be made between regnal periods and gene¬ 
rations, cf. Burn, JHS, IN, 1935. For the Olympic era we find 777/6 
and 776/5 as epochal date with which the year given above agrees. 
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a the genealogy was to be maintained, but extreme measures 
like those adopted by Xenophon's source had to be avoided 
and at the same time the unworkable counting by generations 
of forty years had to be abandoned. 

h the Olympic dating according to Hippias’ Olympiads had 
to be discarded but, if possible, the opponents had to be 
attacked with their own weapons, in other words, an ‘Olympic’ 
year had to be chosen, a multiple of four years distant from 
776. This permitted the avoidance of Xenophon’s flimsy fabri¬ 
cation (by ‘in the time of the Heraclids’ he meant, I believe, 
‘during the first Olympiad organized by man after the heroic 
period when Heracles had instituted the games’). It also per¬ 
mitted however the use of the tradition that prior to the 
recording of the names of victors there had already been 
Olympiads (cf. Find. 01. Ill, 21). 

The provision under h left the option between 104 and 108 
years for the purpose of halving the difference of 210 years. 

The provision under a could, if Ephorus’ genealogy was used, 
be complied with if two points were established: 

A the difference of approximately 105 years in either direc¬ 
tion, if measured by the genealogy of the list of kings, is equal 
to three generations. That Herodotus’ information was avail¬ 
able was no doubt a factor that counted. Three generations 
are equal to one hundred years (if on the example of Prakken 
we put the generation at 35 years the result is even more 
favourable). In any case, the fact that between the date of 
the old list and that of Herodotus’ synchronism we find three 
kings warrants the conclusion that 1 and 4 are at least one 
hundred years apart. 

B the difference between the fourteen generations in the 
new calculation and the 40-years system amounts to 14 times 
7 years (Greek arithmetic knew no fractional numbers), that 
is 98 years. This extreme limit agrees very weh with the one 
hundred years computed under A. 

Eratosthenes then had to choose a year differing at least 
98 (or 100) years with the old calculation. This was not so 
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difficult, as there was a margin of a few years that could easily be 
explained away. The fact had surely not remained unobserved 
that an event dated on the basis of generations was far from 
being fixed. The methods mentioned under A and B provide 
only a vague basis. The dating by his opponents, however, 
compelled him to use a more accurate basis: Eratosthenes was 
bound to choose ‘an Olympic year before the first Olympiad’, 

His choice of the 108 years in my opinion is to be attributed 
to the desire to oppose the dating in 776 in the most con¬ 
vincing manner. If Eratosthenes had only looked for agree¬ 
ment with his own genealogy he would have taken either the 
number 100 or 104. But this would have implied discarding 
his most valuable support, Herodotus’ statement. The fact 
that Herodotus’ words could be interpreted as an indication 
that 885 was the time in which Homer had lived, that this 
year served as a synchronism between Lycurgus and Homer 
and that the distance between this year and 777/6 was a 
multiple of four years, all this made his choice easy. 

My conclusion is that the dating of Ly¬ 
curgus in 876 and later in 885 was influen¬ 
ced by the date 776, which was already in 
use earlier on. 

But with regard to the genealogical chronology Ephorus 
and his Hellenistic followers had taken too many liberties. 
First of all, they had departed from the traditional 40 years, 
and secondly they had gone too far, for the sake of Herodotus’ 
information about Homer. It is small wonder that gene¬ 
alogical chronology after Ephorus began to fix regnal periods 
in the various generations and to make up stories about the 
life of leading figures, particularly of Lycurgus (amongst the 
makrohioi for example) - ah this in an attempt to salvage as 
much of the system as possible. 

§6, Plutarch, Lycurgus 29, 10-11 

10. ToaouTOV Y) -kqXic, ETTpcoTSUcre T7j(; *EXXaSo(; E^vojx^qc xal 
§6^7], ;(p6vov ETWV TrevTaxocTLCOV Auxoiipyou ^p7]CTap,^V7) v6p.o^, 
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oOi; SexaTSoraapcov (SatriXecov [xet’ sxetvov eIq ’ Aytv tov ’Ap^^tSafjLou 
yevopievcov o65el<^ exLVTjaev. 

11.7) yap Tcov ecpopcov xotTacrTaati; o^>x avscrti; aXX* inWcuGK; 
T7)^ ■?ToXLT 0 ta(;, xal Soxouca 7rp6(; tou STjfiou yeyovevai, cr^oSpoTepav 

eTTolTJCTE T7)V apLOTTOXpaTLaV. 

The importance of this passage reaches far beyond the in¬ 
terpretation of the words. We have observed before that 
Plutarch in his Life of Lycurgus follows Aristotle’s chrono¬ 
logy. Even where a departure seemed evident, viz, the dating 
of the ephors {Lyc. 7), an interpretation appeared possible and 
even desirable, which showed the ephors to have been dated 
according to Aristotle’s chronology. We also observed that 
Aristotle’s great opponent in the field of chronology was 
Ephorus. From the fact that so many students ^ regard the 
time-reckoning in Lyc, 29, together with other data in the 
closing chapters of the Vita, as due to Ephorus it would seem 
to foUow that Plutarch here, as on so many other occasions, 
proves to be a poor chronographer and unaware of the differ¬ 
ences between Aristotle and Ephorus. 

It seems easy to make this accusation for want of a proper 
solution. The problem we are facing here is the following. Did 
Plutarch, who for dating every part of Lycurgus’ life faith¬ 
fully follows the Aristotelian tradition, suddenly adopt another 
tradition, in fact that of his opponent ? Ziegler might be right 
in blaming Plutarch for treating 'die historischen Tatsachen 
(insbesondere auch die Chronologic) mit einer an Leichtfer- 
tigkeit grenzenden Sorglosigkeit’and we might even agree 
with Ziegler’s conclusion; ‘Als Historiker ist er nicht ernst zu 
nehmen' But this only increases our difficulties. An incom- 

^ Jacoby, Apollodovs Chyonik, p. 115/6, part. n. 28; Kessler, op, cit., 
p. 8 and Jacoby, FGrHist, II C, p. 86, 5; 247, 28. 

® Cf. Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 1949, col. 273. 

8 I would not like to endorse this judgment. How opinions may 
change even in the one individual is shown by two quotations from 
Grundy :'Plutarch is not a historian but a biographer who wrote for 
an audience which wanted a sufficient leaven of moral considera¬ 
tions to give comfort to the serious minded reader' (Thucydides and 
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petent historian and chronicler once he has found an author¬ 
ity (good or bad) whom he could follow would be expected 
not to diverge from this authority. Those who allege (I be¬ 
lieve without any proof) that Plutarch did not consult Aristotle 
but borrowed from a source influenced by Aristotle, for 
example Hermippus, only shift the problem from Plutarch 
to this Peripatetic. 

We should distinguish between two kinds of chronological 
indications. A biography that claims to be a real historical 
work in the modern sense requires accurate chronological data. 
In this respect Plutarch's work falls short (but in my view it 
does not stand condemned). The chronological indications we 
mean if we deal with the life of Lycurgus are of a different 
nature. They are hardly relative to the hero's career but to the 
chronological frame, the pattern into which his biography fits. 
In Plutarch this chronological frame is never absent, least of 
aU in the biographies of men from a remote and almost in¬ 
accessible past. The many chronological flaws in Plutarch's 
Lives may be explained by the ethical and educational nature 
of his work, as has been demonstrated by Gomme and Ziegler. 
The chronological frame in the oldest biographies is an element 
of form independent of the chronological sequence of events 
within the lives described. In the Life of Lycurgus Plutarch 
hardly troubles himself about this chronological sequence, but 
a considerable part of his introduction is devoted to the chro¬ 
nological frame. He enumerates the various views and un¬ 
doubtedly he makes a choice. He chooses Aristotle's chronology. 

Each departure from Aristotle therefore requires an expla¬ 
nation. It would be a feeble argument to dispose of each diver¬ 
gence by attributing it to Plutarch's sources; and it is certainly 
the history of his age, I, 1911, p. 105). But in vol. II, 1948, he writes: 
‘Plutarch is much more trustworthy a historian than some modern 
writers have judged him to be' (p. 18, n. 1), For a sound and sober 
judgment in keeping with the second quotation, see Gomme, 
Commentary on Time,, I, 1946, p. 81 ff.; cf. C. Theander, Plutarch 
xmd die Geschichte, Bull, de la Soci6t6 Royale des Lettres de Lund, 
1950-'l, p. 1-86. 
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wrong to explain an evident departure from the chronological 
pattern by referring to his slight interest in the chronological 
sequence of events in the career in question. 

A. That Lyc. 29, 10-11 diverges from Aristotle has often 
been pointed out. The statement that Lycurgus' laws lasted 
for five hundred years may also be found elsewhere 

The period of five hundred years is generally made to end 
with the battle of Leuctra 2 , 

As the battle of Leuctra brought liberty to the Messenians, 
the period of five hundred years for Lycurgus' laws is some¬ 
times associated with a similar period for this Spartan hege¬ 
mony (so [Plut.] Inst. Lac., 42,239 F) in which case the duration 
of the rule over Messenia is also stated, viz. 230 years (Ael. 
V. h. XII, 42); this also in [Plut.] Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 23 
(194 B). We note that Ps.-Plutarch, in both these passages, 
and Aelian are the only writers who connect the 500 and the 
230 years in a single passage. 

B. Besides this there is the tradition that the Spartan hege¬ 
mony lasted for four hundred years {Dinarch., I, 73), again 
reckoned from Leuctra or immediately after; Epaminondas 
founded Messene in the four-hundredth year of the Spartan 
hegemony. Diod. VII, 12,8 connects this with Lycurgus’laws: 
after the establishment of the laws Sparta flourished and had 
the hegemony for 400 years. Diodorus is one of those who 
follow Ephorus and Aristotle alternately, because it is obvious 
that the data mentioned under B correspond with Aristotle’s 
dating of Lycurgus in 776. The hundreds are meant as an 
approximation. 

Our tradition for B is roughly as old as that for A. 

1 A list of these places in Jacoby, Apollodors Chronih, p. 115, note 
28. They should be studied separately. Mor. 194 B for instance does not 
belong here. For an interpretation of this passage and the 230 years 
mentioned there cf. p. 81 supra. 

^ So Lycurgi, in Leocr. 62; Nicol. Bamasc., FGrHist, 90. frag. 56, 
Diod. XV, 1, 2; 50, 2; 65, 1. In the latter passage the five hundred 
years are counted from 369. The year 869 is the date for Lycurgus 
laws. 
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The first testimony for A comes from Lycurgus (f 324), for 
B from Dinarchus (born ca 360). Quite possibly their dating 
reflects the conflict between the two schools represented by 
Aristotle and Ephorus. 

The link between Lycurgus' laws and the beginning of the 
hegemony that lasted till be battle of Leuctra is best formul¬ 
ated in Polybius, IV, 81, 12: AaxeSatfjioviOL o5v dcTro 
AuxoiSpyou vopLO'S'scTLa? xaXX^cTTY) }(;p7)aa(i.evoi, TcoXiTSLa xal 
EXOVTe(; S6va(jiLV Icoi; Tvj(; sv AeiSxTpoL? a5Tt.(; stcI ravavTia 

TpaTreiGT]^ auTOLi; T7j(; . . . reXo? tuXelcttcov pev tcovcov xal 

cTTacrecov sp.(puXlwv Tcstpav zlyp^. 

These words do not reveal Polybius' opinion. He does not speak 
of 500 or of 400 years. The sequel of his exposition may explain 
Pint. Lyc. 29, 11. The latter passage shows that at least in Plu¬ 
tarch's time opinions differed on the beginning of the 500 year 
period. Some believed, so Plutarch's words seem to imply, 
that since the institution of the ephorate Sparta had a new 
constitution. Obviously these historians made the 500-year 
period start from the inauguration of the ephorate; and conse¬ 
quently it ended at its abolition. Tradition linked the insti¬ 
tution with Theopompus and the abolition with Cleomenes HI. 
Of the latter it is indeed permissible to say that he overthrew 
the constitution. Polybius refers to this in so many words (IV, 
81, 14): EvapysCTTaTa S'ecttIv acp' o6 KXeopL^vYjc; oXoCT^epwi; xaTeXuae 
t6 TcdcTptov 7T:oXkeupa. Although he puts the end of the hegemony 
at the time of the battle of Leuctra, his words do not imply 
that at the same time Lycurgus' laws became inoperative. 
He refers neither to this nor to the duration of the law. 

So, according to the historians opposed by Plutarch in Lyc, 
29, 11, the end of the 500-year period came between the years 
235 and 221. They also held that it began under Theopompus. 
The latter's reign, according to the current interpretation of 
Tyrtaeus’ poem, coincided with the first Messenian war. These 
wars also played at least some part in the testimonies men¬ 
tioned under A, and it seems likely that the same applies to 
the later historians. Their method may have been as follows. 
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If it may be assumed that they also used the date of this war 
as derived from the list of Olympic victors and so dated the 
war in 736/16, that they dated Theopompus roughly in the 
same period, and finally that they calculated the 500 years in 
question on the basis of these dates for the first Messenian 
war, then the end of this period would fall in 236/217. This 
roughly coincides with the reign of Cleomenes III when accord¬ 
ing to many testimonies, including that of Polybius, the con¬ 
stitution was thoroughly revised. However, a calculation in 
reverse is equally, or even more, feasible. The dates of Cleo¬ 
menes' reign were known, and by connecting the 500 years 
with the ephorate the traditional dating of Theopompus and 
of the first Messenian war was corroborated. 

If we have here a late chronological speculation appearing 
after Cleomenes Ill's unhappy rule, we can well understand 
that Plutarch, a follower of Aristotle's dating, opposed this. 
However, another question then arises: why does he speak 
of 500 years, not of 400 years as we might have expected? 
We should start from the end of Lyc. 29, 10, a time-indication 
we have, so far, not yet discussed, viz. Lycurgus' laws re¬ 
mained in force during fourteen kings till Agis II (427/399). 
From this it follows that according to Plutarch the 500-year 
period does not end in 371 (c.q. 369) but in 427. In other 
words, there is no justification for lumping this passage to¬ 
gether with those mentioned under A and B just because 
the numbers agree (any more than for Jacoby's method which 
does not distinguish between these testimonies and labels 
them all as 'Ephorisch') 

We should also note that we are dealing here not with 500 
years but with fourteen kings, in agreement with the informa¬ 
tion in the list of kings about the distance between Lycurgus' 
generation and Agis II. It is not permissible to alter this 
number to fifteen and then to assume that the reference is 
to five times three generations of 33^ years, which would 

1 Cf. FGrHist, II C, p. 86 where u' in Died. VII, 12, 8 is called a 
‘clerical error'. 
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correspond so well with Ephorus' counting of generations. 

In my view another solution is preferable, based on the 
fact that Plutarch does not mention the number fifteen. This 
permits us to ask whether he actually meant a multiple of 
three generations (that is of centuries). Let us assume for a 
moment that chronologists, knowing from experience that the 
actual duration of a reign was nearer to 25 than to 40 years, 
based their calculation on the former figure. This is not im¬ 
possible if it is remembered that we are dealing, not with a 
revision of the list of kings, but with a time-reckoning independ¬ 
ent of any counting of generations within the list and only 
serving to measure the distance between past events and the 
time of the writer. It should be noted that Plutarch speaks of 
a period spanning the reign of fourteen kings (not The' four¬ 
teen kings) from Lycurgus to Agis. 

If it is assumed that the reference is to regnal periods of 
25 years at an average, then 'fourteen kings' means 14 X 25=350 
years. Agis took office in 427, just 350 years after the institu¬ 
tion of the Olympic games with the cooperation of Lycurgus! 

It may be objected that though Plutarch speaks of fourteen 
kings he also speaks of 500 years. Here, indeed, is an anomaly. 
Strangely, those who as a rule draw attention to Plutarch's 
poor chronological achievements now suddenly expect our 
author to offer a tenable connection between two different 
chronological data, 500 years and fourteen kings. I believe 
that neither he nor Diodorus did this. The latter, too, mentions 
both intervals of time, 500 and 400 years respectively, and here 
also it would be equally wrong to assume that the author 
made a consistent use of one system (i.e. the one attributed 
to Ephorus), and so alter the text accordingly i. 

^ This is what Jacoby has done, assuming a clerical error in Diod. 
VII, 12, 8, of u'for 9 ^ (Cf. G. L, Barber, op. cit., 1935, p. 172, note 1). 
One may doubt whether Diodorus is responsible for this inconsistency. 
It may already have occurred in Ephorus. Jacoby rightly remarks: 
'an widerspriichen innerhalb verscheidener biicher hat es nicht ge- 
fehlt‘ (Comm. FGrHist, II C, p. 32). 
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I presume that Plutarch did not understand the conflict 
between the advocates of the chronological indications men¬ 
tioned above under A and B. This quite agrees with the 
sceptical attitude of the present day towards his chronolo¬ 
gical views. But I do not think this the most important point. 
We should first of all realize that in Plutarch's choice between 
500 and 400 his ethical appreciation of Lycurgus' work plays 
a part. Here the chronological pattern is no longer determined 
by adherence to the Aristotelian dating of his 'hero' (let alone 
whether Aristotle himself explicitly mentioned the 400 years) 
but by his great admiration for Sparta's law-giver. Extending 
the duration of his work meant enhancing Lycurgus' praise. 

Plutarch did not let slip the opportunity to do so and he 
therefore linked the fourteen generations found in his (Ar¬ 
istotelian) source with the longest duration of Lycurgus' laws 
known to tradition. He did so without realizing that he con¬ 
nected two irreconcilable data. The fourteen kings counted 
from Lycurgus till Agis II, the 500 years from Lycurgus till 
Leuctra. 

Ps.-Plutarch who is one of the sources of the Life of 
Lycurgus^ set great store by these 500 years. He refers to 
them in Mor, 194B and 239 F. He is, however, more inde¬ 
pendent of the Aristotelian chronological pattern. This is also 
demonstrated by the synchronism Alcamenes-Theopompus 
(239), whereas in Lyc. 6 Polydorus is co-ruler with Theopompus. 
The point of time here linked with the 500 years is different: 
the rule over Messenia had lasted 230 years. We observed that 
the reference is to 'seven generations' meant for 7 X 40 = 280 
years, but erroneously interpreted as 7 X 33^ years If 
here, too, we start from Leuctra, the second Messenian war is 
placed in 650 B.C. Possibly this conversion into 230 years is 
derived from Ephorus, who used the 33J-year generation 
This is quite plausible because the space of 500 years reckoned 
from Leuctra, 371, or shortly after, 369, as we find it in Dio- 

^ Ziegler, op. cit., col. 229. ® Cf. p. 81 ff. 

3 Cf. p. 116, p. 123 andp. 141 fl 
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dorus, gives 869 for Lycurgus' laws; and this, but for a slight 
difference with Apollodorus (who has 885), seems to be Epho- 
rus’ date Here Ps.-Plutarch did not realize that he followed 
a tradition which had originated in the anti-Aristotelian camp. 
But we should not be unduly surprised at this, as we do not 
know whether the 230 years as such appeared in Aristotle. I 
am inclined to believe that they did occur, but in a chronology 
starting from Agis IPs accession in 427, This gives for the 
subjection of Messenia 427 -j- 230 = 657. As we have here an 
approximation (the 230 years as we saw were the result of a 
genealogical calculation which is always approximate), the 
result agrees fairly well with the traditional date of the second 
Messenian war in the middle of the seventh century. 

In this connection we do well to remember that Aristotle's 
version of the life of Lycurgus and that of Ephorus may have 
been similar in many respects. It is customary to attribute the 
data in Pint. Lyc. 29 and in Nicol. Damasc. ^ to Ephorus. If 
this were correct, then Plutarch here, too, would have departed 
from Aristotle. But this need not be the case. It is even more 
risky to conclude from the fact that Nicolaus does not give 
some particulars which are found in Plutarch, that Nicolaus 
strictly adheres to his source Ephorus of whom on this point 
nothing is known. Jacoby enumerates the points of resem¬ 
blance between Plut. Lyc. 29 and Nicolaus ® and refers also 
to Nicol. Damasc., fr. 56, par. 2: <!>(; ava rcav zToq and 

the words of Plutarch’s in Lyc. 31,4. He believes that there is 
agreement between both sources of this story, Ephorus and 
Aristotle, who both represent Lycurgus as a hero receiving 
offerings. I admit that the versions of Ephorus and Aristotle 
may have corresponded in many respects, but on this very 
point there is, I believe, a distinct difference. In my opinion 
the quotation from Aristotle in Lyc. 31, 4 is as follows: 

^ Jacoby, FGrHist, II C, p. 86, 5; Apollodors Chronih, p. 115, 
note 28. 

2 FGrHist, 70, 56. 

3 FGrHist, II C, p. 247. 28 ff. 
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[St.* ^TTsp xal ’AptCTTOTeXTjc] sXdcTTOva<; cr^stv [ 9 V)(ti] TL(i,oi:<; ^ Tcpoff- 
T^xov "^v aoTov e-)(eLV ev AaxeSat[xovt, xaLTusp e^ovTa 'V^c, (ZEYiaTat;* 
Upov TE yap ecyTLV aurou xal -O’^oucrL xa'8* sxacrTOV svLauTov ox; 
whereas Jacoby attributes only the words EXaTTova<; ax^lw 
Ti[ioi<; ^ 7upofT7)xov a^Tov sv AaxeSa£p.ovL to Aristotle. 
Meyer ^ was, I believe, more accurate on this point. Jacoby's 
arguments ^ are based on a wrong interpretation of Plutarch’s 
words, and therefore of the words of Aristotle. Plutarch 
intends to point out that according to Aristotle the Spartan 
law-giver was better than could be supposed when con¬ 
sidering the conduct of those who live under the blessings 
of his laws. These laws, so Plutarch says, aimed at a state of 
true philosophers. By his laws, therefore, Lycurgus excelled 
all other law-givers in Greece. So far, all seems to be the 
customary praise of Sparta, but the following parts show that 
the reference is not at all to a glorification of historical actuality. 
The glorification of Sparta is older than Aristotle ^ and it is 
not likely to have had his unqualified approval. He may have 
said: 'How this propaganda exalts the law-giver! But it does 
not imply obedience to his beneficial rule'. Aristotle quite 
correctly pictured the paradoxical situation in words like 
these: 'Lycurgus in his own country is less honoured than he 
deserves’ (this refers to the law-giver’s lofty intentions con¬ 
flicting with political practice). However, this is followed by: 
'Nevertheless Lycurgus has been awarded the highest honour: 
he has a temple and is given annual sacrifices like a god’ (a 
reference to the official appreciation of the law-giver in Sparta 
where his principles had long ceased to be lived up to). Sparta 
was neither the first nor the last state to pay lip service to 
law-givers while drifting away from their precepts. 

These two sides of the cult of Lycurgus, official homage and 
factual apathy, were not understood by Jacoby when he 
wrote: 'denn wenn Lycurgus in Sparta alsgott verehrtwurde 

^ Forschungen, I, p. 279, note 4. 

2 FGrHist, II C, p. 247, 36 ff. 

3 See F. Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, spec. vol. I, 1934. 
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ist sein ausdruck iXaTTovac; (poem, miiaq y) tcpoctyjkov 

auTov kx^Lv h AaxE§aiji,ovL tinverstandlich' On the contrary, 
these words clearly reveal their meaning, corresponding with 
Aristotle’s reserve with regard to Sparta shown in other places, 
if it is realized that Lycurgus lived, an invented god, amidst 
a rebellious people that sought him not. 

If this is the right view, then Lyc 31,4 presents an Aristotel¬ 
ian passage widely different from Ephorus’ view. To this 
extent we may follow Jacoby’s opinion that Ephorus, decla¬ 
ring Lycurgus a figure created a heros after his death, agreed 
with Herodotus (I, 66) Auxoiipyco TeXEUTT^cravTL tpov 

elcapievoi ai^ovroei although the latter did not speak 

of either god or heros. Ephorus, who elsewhere too followed the 
Herodotean tradition, could not be expected to express him¬ 
self differently. But Aristotle, as we saw, had a more inde¬ 
pendent attitude toward tradition and he was a keen observer 
of actual facts. We certainly cannot look to Aristotle to sup¬ 
port the modern scholars who regard Lycurgus as a deity 
who was credited with the giving of laws. After Toepffer's 
poignant verdict this theory of Wilamowitz and Meyer should 
no longer find supporters. On the other hand, Sparta’s pro¬ 
paganda for its great law-giver should not be minimized. On 
the strength of Lyc. 31,4 (that is, if the words I mentioned 
are actually Aristotle’s) it seems evident that Lycurgus’ dei¬ 
fication had already become accepted before Aristotle. Pausa- 
nias' canvassing at the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C. is a case in point. 

In my opinion Plutarch in Lyc. 31, 4 follows Aristotle, a 
tradition which on the strength of Nicol. Damasc. frag. 56 
should not be regarded as a uniform Ephorus-Aristotle tradi¬ 
tion. 

Our discussion may be summarized as follows. 

If Lyc. 29, 10 is combined with Ps.-Plutarch’s chrono¬ 
logical indications about the duration of the Spartan hegemony 

1 FGrHist, II C, p. 248, 3 ff. 
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and of Lycurgus' laws, the two authors appear to have used 
three indications: 

a 230 years, a term to be read as the equivalent of seven 
generations. The seven generations have been applied in the 
chronologies in various manners. 

a In the old genealogy of the Spartan list of kings seven 
generations are equal to 7 x 40 = 280 years. After Leuctra 
the period of the Spartan hegemony was indicated in this 
way. The hegemony then was taken to have started in 650. 

(3 In Ephorus' chronology these seven generations span 7 X 
33-J- or 2 X 100 plus 30 — 230 years. After Leuctra the period of 
Spartan hegemony was indicated in the same way. The hege¬ 
mony is supposed to have started in about 600. This dating, 
as I see it, can only have been the outcome of dating Ly- 
curgus and the laws a century after the dating on the basis 
of the old genealogy. As a lowering of the period was necessary 
(for the reason mentioned before, viz. the compromise between 
the tenth and the eighth century) and as at the same time it was 
thought undesirable to abandon the genealogical chronology, 
a divergence from the traditional date for the second Messenian 
war which heralded Spartan hegemony became unavoidable. 
Those who like Beloch regard the dating according to this 
compromise as correct misunderstand the history of the chro¬ 
nological evolution in Greece. 

Y In the Tadicah chronology genealogy as such had lost 
its meaning. But certain datings in the old Spartan chronology 
had their importance. Aristotle, a follower, even an advocate, 
of this new method, may have maintained the 280 years {vide 
a), but starting to count from Leuctra. He may himself have 
calculated the 230 years {vide (3), but then starting to count 
from Agis II. Both roads led him to the middle of the seventh 
century. I believe it probable that he followed the latter 
method. In that case the evolution may be reconstructed as 
follows. 

I believe y to be prior to p. The starting point in 427 is just 
as drastic as the year 776 assumed on the strength of the 
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discus. Presumably, this revolutionary action led Aristotle, 
perhaps following others, to calculate the space between this 
date and various spectacular events in the past, and thus to 
arrive at the middle of the seventh century as a date for the 
second Messenian war. It may have been the outcome of his 
studies of the list of Olympionikai ^ and of his acquaintance 
with Tyrtaeus' poems. Ephorus’ construction then fits in with 
the frame of the compromise: he adheres to the 230 years 
(explained differently, mz. on genealogical grounds) but he 
keeps starting from 371 (369) in the way mentioned under a. 

Even if Ephorus’ work should prove to have preceded 
Aristotle, this reconstruction remains tenable. It is quite 
possible, and even probable, that the method of starting from 
Agis II's accession originated from the time before the close of 
the fifth century, and that it should be linked with Hippias' 
work. 

If the 230 years play a part in both rival systems (y and (3) 
it is only to be expected that they are to be found in Ps.- 
Plutarch. 

h We find the 500 years in Plutarch, They conflict with the 
Aristotelian tradition which he generally followed. But Aris¬ 
totle's influence is superseded by his desire to emphasize the 
importance of the laws, as expressed by his statement that 
Lycurgus’ work held out for 500 years (instead of 400 years), 

c the valuable factor, which I believe to have been borrowed 
from the Aristotelian tradition, is that Lycurgus' laws remained 
in force during the reign of fourteen kings. This indication 
once more reveals the struggle for the chronological pattern. 
The traditional counting by royal generations had proved in 
many cases to disagree with the historical period that could 
be surveyed. If my explanation is sound, the familiar forty 
years were discarded and even the entire old idea of ‘gener¬ 
ation’ was abandoned for chronological purposes as being un¬ 
suitable because the possibilities of interpretation were too 
many. In the long run recourse was had to counting by regnal 

^ Cf. W. Jaeger, AristoteUs, 1923, p. 349 and Pal. 1338 h 40 ff. 
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periods of twenty-five years - an approximation fairly well 
agreeing with historical reality For the dating of Lycurgus 
and other remarkable figures and events this change had dis¬ 
astrous results. Current methods were no longer satisfactory; 
in the various methods relative chronology showed considerable 
divergences. Finding a fixed point for an absolute chronology 
was the ideal of the great men of the day. Aristotle made a 
bold attempt to obtain a definite date independent of all 
genealogy. 

So far I have followed the descriptive method. However it 
is legitimate to inquire what advantage there is for modern 
historiography in the attempt of Aristotle (to mention for 
the moment his name only). Shall we follow him as Plutarch 
did, although he made the right choice unconsciously rather 
than in the full realization of the problems involved? 

The categorical statements by Ehrenberg: 'Man ist sich 
heute wohl dariiber einig, dass der Diskos... fur die Geschicht- 
lichkeit und Datierung Lykurgs nichts beweisen kann’, and 
by Wade-Gery: 'No one, I suppose, will support Aristotle's 
date for Lykourgos' ^ may lend a premature odium of being 
unscientific to those who do not reject Aristotle's dating. But 
these scholars, too, will have to admit that we know less than 
Aristotle did. Any attempt to assess the value of Aristotle's 
revolutionary method should not be based, as has been the 
case so far, on certain 'facts’ from the history of the eighth 
and seventh centuries which are just as problematical as mod¬ 
ern criticism of Aristotle. The only way to approach the 
history of this period with its scanty tradition is by following 
the struggle of the chronologists in antiquity and by attempt¬ 
ing to discover their arguments. The Aristotelian system (and 
its basis as provided perhaps by Hippias) will then appear 
as a meaningful whole, built up logically and systematically 
and not conflicting with any facts, even the most recent 

1 Cf. A. R. Burn, JHS, LV, 1935, and LXIX, 1949. 

2 Respectively in Neugrunder des Staates, 1925, p. 40 and CQ, 
XXXVIII, 1944, p. 115. 
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archaeological discoveries The burden of proof that Aristotle 
was wrong in his dating of Lycurgus and his laws, of the 
Olympiads, and of the discus, rests entirely with those who 
question the authenticity of all this. 

§ 7. Aristotle - Ephorus 

The chronology of these two men presents no sure ground 
for the belief that Ephorus’ work preceded that of Aristotle. 
I believe that when Aristotle was working on his chronology 
both datings of Lycurgus were already known founded on 
the basis of the genealogy of the list of kings reckoning by 
forty-year generations (in the tenth or eleventh century), and 
on that of the institution of the Olympic games. There is a 
familiar assertion that the dating of Lycurgus in 776 was 
the work of Aristotle based on the Olympic discus. No doubt 
the discus played a part in Aristotle’s decision. But I believe 
I have demonstrated that the Olympic chronology, which, 
long before Aristotle’s time, was operated by Hippias and 
others, had already linked Sparta’s law-giver with the 
Olympic games. The Aristotelian theory linking the Spartan 
law-giver with the Olympic truce was merely a final step in 
this process 

Although it has no bearing on the above reconstruction of 
the struggle for the chronological pattern, it is worth while 
to enquire whether we can reconstruct the chronological 
relationship between Ephorus and Aristotle 

^ See for a succinct account of the data A. G. Roos, Lycurgus, 
(address), Groningen, 1932, p. 15, Cf. Part II, p. 154, note 1. 

2 Cf. p. 32. 

3 On the dating of Aristotle's chronological work cf. W. Jaeger, 
Aristoteles, 1923, p. 348/9. He links this date with the work on the 
list of the Pythionikai done jointly with Callisthenes. On thq evi¬ 
dence of the inscription (see p. 94) he dates this work in approx. 336. 
Jacoby in Apollodors Chronik p. 114 ff. maintains Ephorus’ priority; 
also FGrPIist, II C, p, 22, 24-25. Barber, op, cit., follows Jacoby, 

A later dating for Ephorus is given by Niese, Hermes, XLIV, 
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With regard to their material interdependence we do well 
to recall Wilamowitz' words: 'Mit einer gewissen gruppe 
unserer historiker den forscher in Ephoros zu sehen, in 
Aristoteles den ausschreiber, halte ich allerdings nach wie vor 
fiir noch weniger denkbar als das umgekehrte verhaltnis’ 
All the same, Wilamowitz puts Aristotle after Ephorus on the 
ground that possibly Aristotle borrowed for one of his PoU- 
teiai a historical illustration from Ephorus' voluminous book, 
although there is no evidence for this. The very absence of 
evidence makes it doubtful whether Ephorus preceded Aris¬ 
totle 

Though with regard to the dating of Ephorus the ground 
has been pretty well covered it may serve our purpose if 

I call the attention to a few points in this discussion. 

1. FGrHist, 70, fr. 223 and 217 

2. FGrHist, 70, T. 9 and 10 

3. FGrHist, 70, fr. 121, 119 and 194. 

1. The fragments relating to Alexander the Great 

Fr. 223 is a chronological reference. According to Ephorus 
the period from the return of the Heraclids tiU the campaign 
of Alexander the Great lasted 735 years All scholars who 

1909, p. 170 ff., opposed by Schwartz in the same periodical, p. 481 
ff., but supported with fresh arguments by Miihl in Klio, XXIX, 
1936, p. 111/3. Compare Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Ephoros. 

Cf. D. W. Prakken, A note on the Megarian historian Dieuchidas, 
AJP, LXII, 1941, p. 348/51, and Studies in Greek genealogical chrono¬ 
logy, 1943, p. 73 ff. 

1 Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 306. 

2 Jacoby therefore is not cautious enough when he only refers to 
'die vermutete starke abhangigkeit des Aristoteles von E’ {FGrHist, 

II C, p. 25, line 14) and follows this up with: ‘die benutzung setzt 
mdglicherweise schon mit Aristoteles ein'. 

® In the articles by Niese, Hermes, XXXVI, 1901, by Laqueur, 
Hermes, XLVI, 1911, and in Jacoby's commentary, FGrHist, II C, 
p. 22 ff. 

^ It is tempting to assume that Ephorus counted with generations 
of 35 years, but I do not think this acceptable although 700 plus 
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make Ephorus precede Alexander maintain that we are 
dealing here with a genealogical calculation derived from, not 
by, Ephorus If this is true, then there is no fragment indicat¬ 
ing whether the work was continued till Alexander's time. 
But the wording of fragment 217 is more distinct and I would 
prefer to link fragment 223 with a chronological calculation 
by Ephorus himself. 

Fragment 217 consists of the following quotation from Ter- 
tullian, De anim. 46,5; ‘Philippus Macedo, nondum pater, 
Olympiadis uxoris naturam obsignasse viderat anulo: leo 
eratsignum; crediderat praeclusam genituram, opinor, quia leo 
semel pater est. Aristodemus vel Aristophon coniectans immo 
nihil vacuum obsignari, filium, et quidem maximi impetus 
portendi. Alexandrum qui sciunt, leonem anuli recognoscunt, 
Ephorus scribit'. These strange stories about Alexander's birth 
roiginated in the years following his visit to the Ammon oracle, 
i.e. after 330 Opinions may differ as to the book in which 
Ephorus dealt with Alexander's descent, whether in book 
XXVII, relating the history of the year of Alexander's birth, 
or in the notes for the sequel of his work, which was interrupted 
at the year 341. The question is irrelevant as far as our 
object is concerned, because it is an established fact that 
either this note or book XXVII was written after 330, which 
implies that Ephorus was still alive then. This being the case, 

35 happens to be a multiple of 35, The basis should rather be 7 x 100 
{or 7 times three generations) with the addition of one generation 
put approximately at 35 years (or 30 as the case may be) as fractional 
numbers were unknown. The dependable chronographer in Diodorus 
speaks of 750 years, another reason for not overrating the genealo¬ 
gical value of the number 735 in Clement. Neither, however, should 
we depend too much on the number 750 as it may represent 25 
generations of 30 years. As Ephorus probably was surprised by 
death while engaged upon his work it is not likely that his work 
was interrupted at the very moment that a new generation in his 
chronology began. 

1 Jacoby, FGrHist, II C, p. 24, line 5 ff. 

® Cf. the brilliant exposition by W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, 
II, p. 354. 
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there is no reason why the chronological calculation in frag¬ 
ment 223 should be attributed to somebody else. 

2. The chronogra'pher in Diodorus (T 9 and 10) 

We know Ephorus’ historical work to have contained 
thirty books and also that the thirtieth book was written by 
his son Demophilus (T 9) and dealt with the eleven years of 
the Sacred War (357-346). This testimony seems to conflict 
with the statement - likewise from Diodorus - that Ephorus' 
work closed with the siege of Perinthus, i.e. in 341/0. The 
latter reference seems to warrant the conclusion that Ephorus 
did not finish his work, as there is no plausible explanation 
for finishing a historical work in the year 341/0 

It seems rather strange that Demophilus in the thirtieth 
book should have covered a period of 17 years. Books on con¬ 
temporary history generally cover a shorter period. Besides, 
the chronological source in Diodorus states explicitly that 
Demophilus only described the Sacred War. If that is true, 
where do we find the history from 346/5-341/0? 

As I see it, there are two possibilities. The first is that 
Ephorus in his later books dealt with his subject according 
to a geographical division. Starting from the remaining frag¬ 
ments the following division is plausible. Book XXVII covered 
the rise of Macedonia under Philip, books XXVIII and XXIX 
dealt with the history of Sicily. To book XXVII belongs 
the history up to Perinthus. This did not mean the com- 

1 Jacoby rightly rejects Walker's suggestion that in that year the 
26th generation came to an end, preventing Ephorus from going 
any further (see FGrHist, II C, p. 29, p. 43 ff.). 

Cf, Lehmann Haupt in Einl. in die AUert. IVfss., Ill, 2, 1912, p. 
92, for a different calculation by generations: the 19th generation 
(2 X 35 years before 334) is the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
Ephorus himself lived in the 20th generation. His calculations started 
from 369. - All this is mere speculation. There is no evidence at all 
that 334 played a part in his work as the end of a generation even 
though the crossing to Persia was, as seems probable, an indication 
due to Ephorus personally. 
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pletion of Ephorus’ work, but his death precluded its con¬ 
tinuation. Such is Laqueur's view, which has Jacoby’s support. 

The argument leaves the uncomfortable feeling that it 
constructs a separate story of the Sacred War (to which the 
thirtieth book was devoted) very much 'pour le hesom de la 
cause. There is more. That the rise of Macedonia was limited 
to the subject of one book is a conjecture liable to the same 
sort of objections as the assumption that the thirtieth book 
covered a period of 17 years. Jacoby realized this and there¬ 
fore suggested that book XXVII only was a rough outline 
found among Ephorus’ effects and that it was finished by 
Demophilus. But on this point the testimony is silent. Yet 
this suggestion opens the way to another explanation with 
regard to the history from 346 to 340. I am inclined to fall in 
with Jacoby’s conjecture and to assume that Ephorus’ papers 
contained three kinds of writings. First of all the books ready 
for publication, then the material for book XXX, complete 
but for the finishing touches, eventually undertaken by De¬ 
mophilus. Lastly, there was some loose material, the ingre¬ 
dients for a sequel relative to the history of the succeeding 
six years of which the siege of Perinthus was the last recorded 
event. With a man like Ephorus, a reputedly slow worker, it 
is only to be expected that a heap of material had a retarding 
influence (cf. T 28). In this light the testimonies 9 and 10 are 
quite well reconcilable: 29 books by Ephorus; one by Demo¬ 
philus; loose material still showing so much coherence up to 
341/0, that it was possible to see this year as the end of Epho¬ 
rus’ work, whilst the final volume available as a separate 
work was written by his son. The words in T 10 (= Diod. XVI, 
76, 5): tc5v Se cruyYpafpetov ”E 9 opo(; (xev 6 Ku(i,aio<; t'^v tcrroptav 
Iv^aSe xaTeaTpoqjEv dc, t7]v IIspivFou TroXtopxtav are therefore 
to be taken literally 

1 Contrary to Schwartz, who remarks: "Da jener (d.h. der Chrono¬ 
graph) fiber den Schluss des Gesanitwerkes berichten will, nennt er 
nach der fiblichen and hier allein passenden Weise den Verfasser 
Ephoros’. Hermes, XLIV, 1909, p. 483. 
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The historian's material grows into a whole, into a ‘book', 
by various stages. If the material has been arranged and the 
author’s conclusions are ready to be inserted in their proper 
places, an executor may undertake to publish the work. Such 
was the case with the XXXth book. An earlier stage is when 
the material is available but the deceased author has not 
fashioned it. The material would then be better left as it is. 
If posterity is to profit from the material collected, the execu¬ 
tor may publish it and so put it at the disposal of historical 
science. This is what Demophilus did, but still his father's 
work with its strong rhetorical trend was a book in thirty 
'books’, no more. 

It may be asked whether a slow worker and collector of 
material like Ephorus would have compiled his data for 
more than six years in advance. Preparations covering a lon¬ 
ger period would have been the obvious thing. For that 
matter, Ephorus is not likely to have prepared only for a six 
year period, for the thirtieth book was not ready. It started 
from 357/6 and consequently the material not yet definitely 
arranged covered seventeen instead of six years. But even if 
we take a seventeen-year period, the question remains whether 
the loose unclassified material was completely lacking among 
his effects. 

This brings us to the first stage through which the historian 
has to pass before he may consider his work as a finished 
product. The stage of the material for the XXXth book and 
of the material for the years 346 to 340 was preceded by the 
stage in which only stray notes were available. These notes 
related to the time after 340. Between 340 and 330 Alexander 
is obviously the leading figure. Two of Ephorus' notes (fr. 
217 and 223) have been preserved. (In that case fragment 217 
does not necessarily belong to the XXVIIth book, neither 
does the chronological reference in fragment 223 need to be 
regarded as a calculation after Ephorus). 

It may be objected that my comparison between Ephorus' 
method and that of a modem historian is rather overdone. 
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My reply is that already his contemporaries looked upon him 
as a very slow worker. If we look for an explanation (our 
factual knowledge unfortunately being but scant), it seems 
reasonable to presume that his way of arranging the material 
was meticulous to the point of being laborious. 

When we review the material in the light of this suggestion 
we find that 

firstly, the work covered thirty books the last of which 
(357/6 to 346/5) was written by Ephorus' son Demophilus; 

secondly, the period covered by Ephorus extended to 
341/0; 

thirdly, the mention of two facts is attributed to Ephorus, 
facts which could not have been recorded till 334 and 330. 

This supports the contention that the material was in vary¬ 
ing stages of completion, and a comparison of fragment 223 
with T 10 brings the final proof. 

Both fragments mention the period covered by Ephorus’ 
work and have the Return of the Heraclids as their starting 
point. The chronographer in Diodorus ^ speaks of 'approxi¬ 
mately’ 750 years, and the chronological reference in Clement 
of Alexandria 2 mentions 735 years. Unlike many modern 
scholars I am inclined to take the difference of 'approxima¬ 
tely’ 15 years seriously. The thirtieth book finished in 346. 
In 331 the problem of Alexander’s descent became urgent, 
by reason of his divine kingship of Egypt. A reflection of 
these stories about the descent is to be found in fragment 217. 
The material not published by Demophilus covered the period 
from 346 to 331 ix. ‘approximately’ fifteen years. I can hardly 
believe this to be a mere coincidence and I find it harder 
still to apply an alteration in the text, g.g. by reading vpiaxovTa 
for Diodorus’ TrevTiQxovTa 

The difference of fifteen years results from the fact that 
one chronographer (in Clement) keeps to the books published, 

1 FGrHist, 70, T 10. 

2 FGrHist, 70, fr. 223. 

8 Jacoby, adT 10. 
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whereas the other (in Diodorus) includes Ephorus' notes for 
future publication. The latter, however, did not distinguish 
between the two varieties of Ephorus^ material, at least he 
does not mention a distinction. When he declares Ephorus’ 
work to extend to the siege of Perinthus (341 /O), he only takes 
into account the material available, though unclassified, for 
the period from 346 to 340. His subsequent statement that 
Ephorus in his work covered a period of 'approximately' 750 
years, includes the loose notes relative to the following ten 
years. 

3. PuUication by Instalments? 

I agree with the following opinion of Lehmann Haupt: ‘Dass 
Werk muss also nach Ephoros' Tode herausgegeben worden 
sein, wenn mann nicht (E. Meyer) eine vorgangige Publika- 
tion einzelner Teile annehmen will, wofiir jedoch keinerlei 
Anhaltspunkte vorhanden sind'. Meyer however has had many 
followers like Jacoby ^ and Barber The principal fragments 
on which this conjecture is based are 121, 119 and 194. We 
shall discuss them briefly. 

Fragment 121 calls Naupactus Locrian. After 338 however 
it had become Aetolian through Philip. The conclusion is 
drawn that the fragment is part of the work (books I to III) 
published before 338 Another explanation is equally pos¬ 
sible. The slow-moving Ephorus may have completed this 
part before 338, but that does not imply its having been 
published before that date. With a cautiously working man 
like Ephorus a certain apprehension for publishing may very 
well have been coupled with a slow tempo in working. More¬ 
over, the fragment in question only deals with the original 

1 Op. ciL, p. 92. 

2 For example Barber, op. cit., p. 14: ‘on the whole Jacoby’s 
assumption of a production in groups of connected books is the 
safest and the most probable’. 

3 FGrHist, II C, p. 24, line 17, followed by Barber, op. cit., p. 12, 
only the latter assuming that it had been written before 338. 
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population of Naupactus and is silent about the occupier at 
the time of writing. The reference to fragment 121 seems 
equally unfounded. Jacoby may be right in alleging that it 
was written 'stark unter den eindruck der voriibergehenden 
thebanischen hegemonic’ although this should not be exag¬ 
gerated. But this strong impression does not imply publication 
at the moment when the impression was fresh. 

Fragment 194 has been the subject of a controversy be¬ 
tween Niese and Schwartz 2 . The question here is whether 
Heraclides Ponticus knew Ephorus’ work. If such was the 
case, the publication of Ephorus’ Xlth book must have taken 
place prior to 330, so the argument goes (but all this is far 
from certain, as the time of Heraclides cannot be fixed so 
accurately that 330 or even later becomes impossible). But 
in respect of the dating of Ephorus the question is irrelevant 
if, with Jacoby, we ask if Heraclides in the fragment in ques¬ 
tion (Plut. PericL 27) actually opposes Ephorus — because this 
is far from certain Even if the fragment is given a far- 
reaching application, the time-reference remains very vague; 
and, what is more, it does not mention the time of publica¬ 
tion but only the time when the eleventh book was written. 
I believe therefore that we are justified in adopting Lehmann 
Haupt’s conclusion. 

Traces of the work of Theopompus and Callisthenes appear¬ 
ing in Ephorus’ work can only serve as an indication of the 
'Abfassungszeif of the book in question, not of its publica¬ 
tion. It is a fair presumption that the slow-moving Ephorus 
frequently was overtaken by his contemporaries also that 
he noted their results and used them. Nor does the new 
dating of Dieuchidas of Megara, whose work, in Prakken’s 
opinion depended on that of Ephorus, conflict with the 

1 FGrHist, II C, p. 68, line 36 f. 

2 Hermes, XLIV, 1909 (resp. p. 177 and p. 481). 

3 FGrHist. II C, p. 92, line 25. 

^ Cf. FGrHist, II C, p. 24, line 35 ff. 

5 AJP, LXII, 1941, p. 248/51. 
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view that Ephorus' work was published as a whole after 330. 

What does all this reveal about Aristotle's relation to Epho- 
rus ? If it is true that the work was published as a whole after 
Ephorus' death in the closing years of Alexander's life (or 
even after the latter's death), it becomes very unlikely that 
Aristotle knew Ephorus' work. For Aristotle the only time- 
reference for his chronological work is the laudatory inscrip¬ 
tion in connection with his work on the list of Pythionikai, 
i.e. ca 335, This implies that in a period of intensive chrono¬ 
logical study Ephorus’ work had not been published. Beyond 
this we cannot go. But this single indication of the period in 
which Aristotle was engaged in chronological studies, makes 
it highly improbable that he devised a chronological system 
intended to oppose Ephorus' genealogical chronology. 

In the discussion on the dating of Ephorus M. Muhl ^ offered 
an argument which I believe to be unsound. He starts from 
Diodonrs XIII, 20/27, a speech by the Syracusan Nicolaus in 
which he counsels leniency towards the Athenians. The address 
has frequent references to Tyche’s capriciousness (21, 5; 23,2; 
23, 3; 23, 4; 24, 6; 27, 5; 27, 6). Muhl’s impressions are sum¬ 
marized as follows: 'Die Tyche erscheint hier nicht mehr - wie 
friiher-als eine mechanisch schaffende Macht, sondern als eine 
bewusst tatige, lebendig wirkende, dynamische Gewalt, sie 
hat menschliche Ziige angenommen, zeigt Freude (y)So(jisv 7)) am 
plotzlichen Gliickswechsel, lenkt die Geschicke von Menschen 
und Volkern in der Absicht ihre Macht den Menschen offen- 
sichtlich kundzugeben pouXopevT)^)'. Now a com¬ 

parison with the famous passage on Tyche by Demetrius of 
Phaleron (Polybius XXIX, 21) shows that on this point there 
is an analogy between Ephorus and Demetrius. The analogy 
between Diodorus XIII, 27, 6: xa-B-aTOpsl ev tco 

toiStou pio) T-^v sauT^(; SiivapLV eTrtSs^^acT'&a!. pouXop^VT)!;, and 
Polybius XXIX, 21: ttjv auTvjf; ev rolq 7TapaS65oi(; 

svSeixvu(jLev7), is indeed striking. MuhP now believes to be 

^ Zur Entstehung der Historien des Ephoros, Klio, XXIX, 1936, 
p. 111/3. 
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entitled to draw the far-reaching conclusion that Ephorus 
borrowed his conception from Demetrius’ IIcpl If this 

were true then Ephorus should be dated at the close of the 
fourth century, which confirms the dating by Niese. 

An examination of the references to Tyche in Thucydides, 
however, shows that already in the fifth century the personi¬ 
fied intervening power of that name played a part in histo¬ 
rical literature (3, 45, 5; 5, 112, 2; 7, 68, 1). Also in Thucy¬ 
dides, her actions are unexpected and contrary to human 
reckoning, Tcapa Xoyov (1, 140, 1) and <>:Sox'y)Ta)(; (3, 45, 5). 

On the strength of these passages in Thucydides and their 
influence it seems preferable to regard the figure of Tyche in 
history as a universal 'topos’ from the fourth century. Epho¬ 
rus did not borrow his statement about her powers necessarily 
from Demetrius. 
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Part Two 

THE SPARTAN GERONTARCHY 




CHAPTER I 


THE SPARTAN RHETRA (Plut. Lyc, VI) 

The present subject is one of the cruces in any discussion 
on the oldest history of Sparta. For a long time Ed. Meyer's 
view was generally accepted: the text of the rhetra is a later 
falsification, by which Plutarch or his source was deceived 
Opposition to this view came both from German and from 
British quarters but the opinion is still entertained that 
the text of the rhetra and Plutarch's commentary conflict 
on certain points. The following is an attempt to rehabilitate 
Plutarch also on this score. 

This attempt I propose to undertake in two stages, firstly 
by demonstrating that Plutarch’s exposition is a historical 
commentary which is consistent in itself and not self-contra- 
dictory, secondly by showing that on the whole the historical 
development may well have followed the line which Plutarch 
describes. 

1 Meyer, in Forschungen zur alien Geschichte, I, and the literature 
given by Sieveking, in the Teubner edition of the Moralia, II, p. 165 
ff. Kessler, in Plutarch’s Leben des Lykurgos, disposes of this highly 
important chapter in only two pages which refer to Meyer’s criticism. 
This view has found supporters till the present day, so Th. Meier, 
Das Wesen der spartanischen Siaatsordnung, Klio, N.F., XXIX, 
Beiheft 42, 1939. 

® Ehrenberg, Der Damos im archaischen Sparta, Hermes, LXVIII, 
1933, p. 288-305. Treu, Der Schlusssatz der grossen Rhetra, Hermes, 
LXXVI, 1941, p. 22-42. Wade-Gery, The Spartan Rhetra in Plutarch 
Lycurgus VJ. CQ, XXXVII, 1943, p. 62-72; XXXVIII, 1944, p. 1-9, 
115-126. von Blumenthal, Zur lykurgischen Rhetra, Hermes, LXXVII 
1942, p. 212-215. Miss Chrimes, op. ciL, p. 475ff. Hammond. The 
Lycurgean reform at Sparta, JHS, LXX, 1950, p. 42-64. - In some 
details I follow Hammond’s translation of the rhetra -. H. Bengtson, 
GriecMsche Geschichte, 1950, p. 93 ff. 
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A provisional translation of Lyc, VI should precede our 
discussion. For the sake of clarity I should point out that the 
subject is discussed in a passage (V to VII) dealing with 
the gerousia, the council of elders; furthermore that Plutarch, 
following Aristotle (vide I), dates Lycurgus in the first quarter 
of the Vlllth century B.C. and finally that, when we 
combine Plutarch and Tyrtaeus with the list of Olympic 
victors, the reign of the kings Polydorus and Theopompus 
and the first Messenian war come two generations after 
Lycurgus, and that again two generations later the poet 
Tyrtaeus (cf. VI, 9-10) writes about the measures taken by 
these kings with regard to the Spartan rhetra. 

Translation of Pint, Lyc. VI 

1. Lycurgus so exerted himself on behalf of this system of 
government that he went to Delphi to obtain an oracle about 
it which they call a rhetra. 

2. Its contents are as follows: 

‘After having built a sanctuary for Zeus Syllanius and 
Athena Syllania, after having formed tribes and arranged 
obes, after having set up a (new) membership of thirty 
for the gerousia including the kings, from season to 
season assemble between Babyka and Knakion; under 
these conditions introduce (measures) and go away. The 
people must have the right to contradict and have 
power’ 2. 

3. In these rules ‘forming tribes’ and 'arranging obes’ 
means to divide and separate the people into parts, one of 

^ I fail to see why modera historians generally look with suspicion 
on Plutarch and Aristotle. Of Roos’ conclusion in Lycurgus (an 
address) 1932, p. 14-15, that the discus is a document which removes 
all doubt of Lycurgus’ historicity and that it even defines his time 
with certainty, I fully endorse the former and I regard the latter 
as very probable. 

2 In this sentence I read: Sdc{jt,cp dvrayoptav xal xpcicTO?. 
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which he called fhylai and the other ohai. Archagetai is a 
denomination for kings, apellazein is to assemble, an allusion 
to the Pythian god, who was the beginning and the cause of 
the constitution, 

4. The Babyka-, and the Knakion is now called Oinous. 

But Aristotle says that Knakion is a river and Babyka a 
bridge. Between these two they held their public meetings 
[without halls or any other kind of public building. For he 
regarded these things as not conducive to good counsel but 
rather harmful, because they rendered the serious purposes 
of the assembly insignificant and futile by vain thoughts, 
as during the meeting they gazed upon statues and paintings, 
or scenic embellishments, or excessively decorated roofs of 
council-houses]. 

6. When the people were assembled, nobody else was 
permitted to submit a proposal, but the people were entitled 
to test (to decide, i,e. to accept or to reject) proposals laid 
before them by the gerousia and the kings. 

7. When later however the crowd attempted to distort and 
to strain the proposals by subtractions and additions, the 
kings Polydorus and Theopompus added this clause to the 
rhetra: 

8. Tf the people pronounce against the proposal, the elders 
and kings must adjourn the meeting (lit.: be the withdrawers)', 
ix. declare it invalid, leave their seats and eliminate the 
people, on the ground that it was perverting the proposal 
against the public interest. 

9. And they actually succeeded in persuading the city 
that the god had added it, as Tyrtaeus reports in the following 
verses: 

10. 'What they had heard from Phoebus they brought with 
them from Pytho, oracles of the god and words that came 

Treu and Wade-Gery in their respective studies (cf. p. 153, note 2) have 
independently defended this reading. Treu met with Berve’s approval 
in Gnomon, XVII, 1941, p. 1 ff. For other recent suggestions cf. 
Hammond, art. cit., p. 44 and Chrimes, op. cit., p. 478. 
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true: In the decisions the kings, honoured by the gods, to 
whom lovely Sparta is entrusted, possess domination, also 
the elders; but next come the men of the people who respond 
(to the proposals) with rhetrai which are right'. 

Chapter V, 1-9 deals with the early history of the laws. 
It has been asserted that this passage contains a contradiction ^ 
which, if true, would not be to the credit of Plutarch as a 
historian. V, 1-5 mentions how the entire population wanted 
Lycurgus as a law-giver, how he went to Delphi to receive 
the laws from the god; all this proceeds in orderly fashion. 
But V, 6-9 relates a violent action of Lycurgus and his 
friends and king Charilaus' anxiety. On the strength of this 
contrast the tradition has been reconstructed as follows. First 
of all, the oracle has the leading part (Herodotus), then the 
story is secularized till Polybius makes Lycurgus out to be 
an enlightened despot going to Delphi only for the sake of 
the people, as it were by a pious fraud (X, 2, 10). Plutarch, 
himself a priest of Delphi, then returns to the oldest version. 
Evidently Hermippus, mentioned in V, 7, had done this 
before, but Plutarch associates it with the tradition of force 
of arms known already to Aristotle (V, 12). 

I do not beheve this reconstruction to be supported by the 
facts recorded by Plutarch. The opening part of the chapter 
reveals already that Lycurgus was recalled on account of 
disturbances at home, in other words there actually were 
factions. The people wanted him for their leader because in 
the past, as guardian over the young king, he had turned out 
to be a good ruler superior to their kings. The kings hoped 
through his influence to strengthen their position against the 
masses (V, 2). Lycurgus arrives and finds conditions so bad 
as to call for drastic measures. For this heavy task he looks 
for support, divine and human, from Apollo and from his 
friends. In the face of the various factions he wishes to be 


^ Kessler, op, cit., p. 24-28. 
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ready for any emergency and so makes his preparations 
ky.Tzkr\^£(j^c, evexa xat <p6[3ou Ti:p6i; 'vo'^q avTt7T:paTT0VTa<; (V, 6), 
where avTiTcpc^TTovTa*; is to be taken as 'de conatu’. As the 
sequel shows there is only Tapax*^, but no armed intervention 
at all. 

The fact that according to Aristotle two of his collaborators 
lost courage does not imply an armed intervention. It is quite 
possible that they shrank from the dangerous consequences 
of a possible failure of Lycurgus or from the risks connected 
with such a vast undertaking, Demetrius of Phaleron’s 
statement iv eLpYjvy) xaTacrTYjcraCT'B'aL ttjv TroXtrelav {Lyc. XXIII, 
2) may therefore not be used against Aristotle {Lyc. V, 12), 
This passage from Demetrius quoted and approved by 
Plutarch supports the view that avTiTTpocTTovrai; should be 
taken 'de conatu'. 

§ 1. The Introduction and the Meaning of Rhetra 

Plutarch makes it appear that the entire rhetra is connected 
with the council of elders (ra^TTjv t*^v apxV)» although there 
is also mention of tribes and obes - whatever they may be 
of having an assembly of the people, and of the people's 
powers. We might call this an error in composition: he brings 
in the text of the rhetra at the wrong moment, and so he is 
compelled to drag all sorts of other topics into the discussion 
of his main subject, the gerousia. This, however, seems too 
drastic an explanation. In the beginning of VII it says that 
the oXtyapxta, Le. the gerousia, became axpaxo? and laxopa, 
'unmixed and powerful', and that this led to the institution 
of the ephorate. Plutarch regards this rhetra as an attempt 
to allow the kings and the people a proper place in the govern¬ 
ment beside the gerousia whose institution and degeneration 
are dealt with successively in V and VII, Whether this view 
finds historical corroboration is a matter for future enquiry, 
but we may take it for granted that in discussing this rhetra 
his particular subject was the gerousia. 
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The word 'rhetra’ ^ and Plutarch's definition of it suggest 
that it is an old passage. A Delphic manteia is called rhetra, 
so Plutarch. That should have been sufficient for scholars, 
but many of them do not believe the author and say on the 
one hand that what Plutarch offers is an oracle wrongly 
regarded as a rhetra (i,a. law), on the other hand that it is 
a rhetra {i,e, law) wrongly proclaimed to be an oracle. In both 
cases p-^Tpa is given the technical and legal meaning of a law 
passed by the people's representatives. Plutarch indeed has 
many examples of this. The word then means not only a law 
but also a bill and the sanctioning of the biU. One of these 
technical meanings may be found in VI, 10, in the quotation 
from Tyrtaeus. 

But do these definitions exclude the meaning of 'oracle'? 
I do not think so. This meaning dates from the time when the 
community had close ties with religion, the period of undiffer¬ 
entiated religious, military and political direction. 'Rhetra' 
may be compared with the Hebrew ‘dahar' or 'word', it 
combines divine sanction or inspiration with the human work 
of making laws. In Greek legislative work the law-givers are 
always somehow associated with the divinity. It does not 
eliminate the human element, but this has become an instru¬ 
ment. The gods inspire, 'encourage', the law-giver, as they 
did in the case of Lycurgus who went to Delphi and returned 
ETTap'&eC^ (V). Rationalistic commentators regard the divine 
element in legislation as an external feature: for gaining power 
religion is essential. This idea seems too over-simplified. If 
we imagine the appointment of a law-giver in a primitive 

^ Far from out of date is Toepffer, Beitr. zur griechischen Alter- 
tumswiss., (1897), p. 349 ff. Cf. also Kessler, op. cit., p. 33, note 3. 
Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsyecht, I, p. 265. Ehrenberg, Neit- 
griinder des Staates, p, 18. C. M, Bowra, Early Greek elegists, p. 45-46. 
Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVII, 1943, p. 65, note 2; ibid., XXXVIII. 
1944, p. 115. Jacoby, Atthis, p. 30; 264, note 168; 266, note 174. 
Michell, op. cit., p. 9, note 3. On the original religious meaning of 
p^QTpa see H. Fournier, Les verhes 'dire' en grec ancien, Paris 1946, 
p. 5 and p. 225 f. 
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commtinity, it seems unlikely that a man would ever have 
been given this task unless he had been looked upon as the 
true voice of the community. A law-giver who does not share 
the religious feelings of his people is not so commissioned. 
If he is supposed to go to Delphi or some other oracle under 
false pretences he is placed outside the community he aims 
to serve. The whole Oresteia as a religious drama is un¬ 
thinkable without the concept that the gods are vitally 
concerned with alterations in the laws. 

This ancient idea should guide us in the interpretation of 
the words fravre^a p'^Tpav xaXouartv and of XIII, 11 ff., 
referring to the minor rhetrai: Ta pev o5v Totaura vopo^ST-i^paTa 
p'^Tpat; (itvopacrev, a)(; Tcapoc too 'O’eoij vopi^opeva (I prefer: xopi.- 
^opeva). There is no reason for the astonishment of some 
scholars that rhetra should mean oracle. In a community 
in which law has not yet been secularized the word means 
divine direction and also human law, 

A proof of this close relation between oracle and law may 
perhaps be found in the enigmatic expression xpv)(7To6(; xoteLv. 
Even in Aristotele’s time these words needed an explanation, 
as is evidenced by the following passage from a treaty between 
Sparta and Tegea (fr. 592 R): 

Ttvec; 01 TTocpa ’ApxaCTi xal Aaxe§atpovtot.(; %p7jtTTot; AaxeSatp6vi,0!, 
TeyedcTati; StaXXayevTsc; ETtoLTqCTizvTO aDvd'i]y.(xq xal uttqXtqv sit 
’AXipeicp xoiVTjv avEcyTTjcrav, ev f] pera tcov aXXtov yeypaTCTat 
Mecrcr7)VLOU<; exPaXetv ex tt];; xpriuTO^c, Tuotetv. 

’E^Y)yoijpevo(; oiSv 6 ’ApxyTOTeX7)<; touto (pyjtTt. StivacrS'ai to pv) 
aTcoxTivviivat (3o7]'9’eta(; yapiv TOti; Xaxcovt^oucrt tcov TeyeaTwv. 

It is worth while to enumerate the most important inter¬ 
pretations, given by Aristotle and by modern scholars. 
According to Aristotle the words xoielv are a 

euphemism for 'to kill'. The dead are called ol xp7]cyTo£, i.e. 
'good people’. 

Latte ^ attempted an interpretation which has won great 
1 Heiliges Recht, p. 114. 
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favour (it is sanctioned in the addenda to Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
p. 2110): xp'y)<JT6<; is an adjectivum verhale, meaning he who 
may be used, whom everybody may deal with as he sees fit, 
'outlawed’ or aTtjxo^. 

Jacoby^ rightly pointed out that the treaty is directed 
against the Messenians, Sparta's arch-enemies. The Spartans 
are not likely to have protected their hated enemies by a 
clause forbidding the Tegeans to kill them or treat them as 
outlaws. Jacoby gives xp7]c7t 6<; the meaning of 'employable' 
in the political sense, and he translates xP'^Jcttou? T^oteZv as 
'to make somebody a citizen'. The second clause, then, pro¬ 
hibits the citizens of Tegea to grant civil rights to the Mes¬ 
senians there, which might strengthen the anti-Spartan 
party. 

Jacoby did not fail to observe that his interpretation of 
Xp7)crT0(I)<; TtotELv results in the general positive clause Mso-ctt^viou? 
expaXeiv ex x^P“? being succeeded by a redundant negative 
clause, for exile already implies the impossibility of obtaining 
civil rights. He says: ‘It is useless to speculate whether Sparta 
thought that the observance of the negative clause would 
admit of an easier and more complete control than that of the 
positive one'. In my opinion, however, the fact that the 
second clause becomes needless, forms a serious objection to 
Jacoby's interpretation. 

My interpretation is as follows. The expression 
TuoisLv reveals the ancient connection between law and oracle. 
Xp7)cjT6<; is an adjectivum verhale of xp<^“' about whom an 
oracle may be sought. (We know xp'/)c7'r6c; as adjectivum verhale 
of XP“^^ in TtuO'oxp'igcTOi;). The Tegeans must banish the Messen¬ 
ians and they are to prevent any law ever being adopted which 
might contain different provisions for the Messenians. Such 
a law cannot be made unless the oracle has been consulted. 
So the second clause aims at preventing the Tegeans from 
making a new law {i,e. asking a new oracle) regarding the 

1 CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 15f. 
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banishment of the Messenians. The banishment as laid down 
in the treaty shall have permanent force. 

The above interpretation finds support in one of the oldest 
Cretan inscriptions (Dreros) published by P. Demargne and 
H. van Effenterre lie who for the second time holds the 
office of xoorjAo? is called there axp 7 ]crT 0 (;. Ehrenberg^ interpreted 
this word as 'unemployable', useless at least in a political 
sense, a citizen of minor rights. The punishment meted out to 
the citizen who unlawfully seizes power (which is the meaning 
of being x 6 crjjiog for a second time) is in my opinion more severe 
than Ehrenberg and Jacoby would have us believe. Kaf tov 
axp 7 )(TTov 7 ){jL£v, oLc, Soot meaus 'and he shall himself not be the 
object of consultation of the oracle as long as he lives'. This 
implies that if a usurper is overthrown and the citizens find 
an opportunity, he is sentenced irrevocably. The clause holds 
out the warning of a penalty as severe as the clause relating 
to the Messenians in the treaty between Sparta and Tegea 

In archaic times there is a tendency to regard written laws 
as unalterable. This even applies to proposals. The history 
of the extension of the rhetra shows the dislocating effect of 
altering the proposals: ucrTspov (xevTOi rc5v ttoXXwv a 9 a t p e a e t 
xal TcpocrD-so-ei 'zolc, SLaarpe^oVTOiv xal Tiapapta- 

^o(xevcov (VI, 7). Laws were of divine origin and to alter them 
is the equivalent of abolishing them 

1 BCH, LXI, 1937, p. 333 f. 

^ Ail early source of PoUs-ConstituHon, CQ, XXXVII, 1943, 
p. 14 ff. 

“ The dating of this treaty is of secondary importance for our 
purpose, but, although I do not wish to enter into this matter, I 
cannot help indicating that the arguments in favour of a Vlth century 
date (L. I. Higby, The Erythrae decree, Klio, Beih. XXXVI, 1936, 
p. 72; Chr. Callmer, Studien zur Geschichte Arkadiens, p. 76), seem 
stronger than those for the Vth century. Moreover, Aristotle is 
more likely to have felt the necessity to explain Trotetv, 

if the expression was used in the Vlth century. 

^ W. C. van Unnik, De la r^gle MvjTS Trpocr^etvat p,7)ire dtcpeXeiv 
dans Vhistoire du canon, Vig. Chr., Ill, 1949, p. 1-36, spec. p. 28, 
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§ 2. The Text of the Rhetra 

The opening part already shows clearly that we are dealing 
with a religious and legislative act. A temple is to be erected 
for Zeus and Athena. Nothing certain is known about the 
name Syllanius^. That should mean TcoXepix'/) is a 

conjecture, presumably based on this passage. The old interpre¬ 
tation adopted by Miss Chrimes^ that Sullanios stands for 
Hellanios is unacceptable on linguistic grounds With all 
proper reserve I submit that Stdlanios stands for Kullanios 
which seems a more satisfactory solution. Homer calls Hermes 
KoXX-sfiviot; {Od. XXIV, 1) and Herodotus associates him with 
the Pelasgians ( 11 , 51 ). The name KuXX'y)vto<; is perhaps con¬ 
nected with this Telasgian’ origin; Hermes was said to have 
been born in the mountains which form the boundary of 
Achaia and Arcadia, and Miss Chittenden rightly regards 
him as the 'Minoan' (I should rather say Telasgian’) partner 
of the TTTOTvia 'S'Tjpcov \ If this Telasgian' language may be 
regarded as an Indo-European sat&m language he might 
have been born in 'SuUene' and so been called Sullenios. 
This may have been followed by a remarkable development: 
a the epithet of the male partner of the Pelasgian mother- 
goddess was given to Zeus and so it became the latter's 
epithet in the Spartan rhetra; h the name of the place was 

referring to Pint. Lyc. VI and XIII. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La cite 
antique, 28th ed., p. 224, and M, Miihl, XJniers. zuv altoHentalischen 
und althellenischen Gesetzgebung, Leipzig 1933, p. 84-88. 

^ Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 18. 

^ Chrimes, op. cit., p. 484. 

8 Woodward, Historia, I, 1950, p. 633. 

^ The Master of the Animals, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 89-114; 
Diaktoros Argeiphontes, AJA, LII, 1948, p, 24-33. 

® Perhaps related to the Illyrian group; cf. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, I, p. 66 ff., 292. 

® This corresponds exactly with the results of modern investi¬ 
gations clearly summarized by W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and 
their Gods, p. 58-64, Zeus takes the place of the original youthful 
consort of the Mother Goddess. 
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grecised into ‘Kullene'. In this form the geographical adjective 
remained associated with Hermes. The version SxuXXdcvtoq 
(Hes.) is probably a contamination of the two forms of the 
name 

The rhetra is written in the oratio obliqua. The question is 
what is the subject of the aorist participles tSpucafjLsvov, 
9 uXa^avTa, wpa^avTa, and xaTacn-rjuavTa The infinitive 
dcTTeXXa^eLv does not make it clear, nor does Plutarch's interpre¬ 
tation that this word means exxXTjcna^eLV, for sxxXTjcriaJ^EW 
may be used both intransitively and transitively, viz. to 
attend a meeting or to call a meeting. If the latter meaning 
is intended then a personal subject is implied, as in the Roman 
example of the meeting being convened by the magistrate. 
But this meaning of exxXTjtnaJ^etv is rare, and the best interpre¬ 
tation probably is that the rhetra means 'having a meeting'. 
The subject then would be a vague 'one', i.e. 'the citizens of 
Sparta', provided the term is not taken in its technical sense. 

With the word stcjqjepeiv a subject is badly wanted. It can 

1 Von Blumenthal misjudges this evolution when on the strength 
of Hesychius he reads in the rhetra: SxuXXavtou xal ’A-9-ir)vai; 

SxuXXavt(j:<; (Hermes, LXXVII, 1942, p. 212). On the'Minoan'char¬ 
acter of Athena, cf. the studies of Nilsson: Die Anfdnge des Gdttin 
Athena, Det Kon. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. 
Medd., IV, 7, 1921; completely revised in GGR, I, p. 323 ff.; The 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion ^ p. 489 ff. 

The extremely important studies of Ventris and Chadwick, how¬ 
ever, make it probable that, at any rate before the Dorian invasion, 
Athena’s name already occurs in a Greek text [Evidence for Greek 
dialect in the Mycenaean archives, JHS, LXXIII, 1953, p. 84-103; 
spec. p. 95). This might suggest that Athena is not only 'Minoan’ 
but also Greek, or that the Greeks took over the worship of Athena 
far earlier than most scholars have assumed, or that ‘Minoan’ and 
Greek are both Indo-European, having the same religious concepts. 

® According to some Lycurgus (Roussel, Sparte, p. 37), to others 
Apollo and to others again the damos (Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVII, 
1943, p. 66). A valuable contribution on the subject was made by 
Lenschau, Die Entstehung des spartanischen Siaates, Klio, XXX, 
1937, p. 279. In the following paragraph I endorse his view on the 
subject. 
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only mean ‘to submit a proposal to the assembly’. This is 
the duty of the kings and elders. Attempts have been made 
to create a subject by altering the word o5tco? But there 
is no more need for this than in the case of a7teXXa^ei.v. 0{5 tw«; 
may well be taken to mean: 'so constituted’ [viz. 28 -f 2) 
This number of thirty was already referred to by Aristotle 
(V, 12) in connection with Lycurgus. The rhetra emphasizing 
the number of thirty fully agrees with this. It does not say 
that a gerousia should be constituted, but that thirty should 
make a gerousia (predicate). Plutarch, who likes tracing 
everything to Lycurgus, in V, 10 following the example of 
Aristotle {V, 12) interprets this as the institution of the 
gerousia, v) xaTaaTacrt<; tcov yepovTcov. This cannot be correct, 
because there was without doubt a council of elders already 
in the early stages of Spartan public life. The comparative 
study of primitive communities is of great service here. 
Hammond rightly remarks: 'the wording of the rhetra stresses 
the number and not the gerousia’ 

With regard to acplcrTacr'SaL the choice is between 'leave 
their seats’, i.e. adjourn the meeting, or 'reject’, i.e. refuse to 
accept amendments submitted by the people Wade-Gery, 
as a true son of a constitutional nation, advocates the latter 
translation on the ground that to get up and leave is an 
awkward practice I prefer to follow Wackernagel: the 

1 Cf. Wade-Gery {art. cit.)\ iroiiTOje (= to^tou?) instead of oCtw?; 
or auTwi; (— a^Toiii;): Sauppe; or xal {— xal TOii?): Hermann. 

2 SoTreu, art. cit,, p. 29, and Hammond, art. cit., p. 43. Personally I 
prefer the translation ,,simply”. 

® Von Blumenthal, art. cit., p. 212: ‘Nachdem er als Gerusia 
einschliesslich der Kdnige 30 (Mann) eingesetzt hat’. 

^ On this question cf. Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVII. 1943, p. 68. 
Wackernagel's translation quoted by Treu (p. 28): 'die Vorsitzenden 
entfernen sich, treten ab’ is the most satisfactory. Cf. Hammond, 
art. cit., p. 43-44. 

® Wade-Gery, loc. cit .: 'A cumbrous method of rejection’. He adds: 
'Even if we could believe it was used in the Ekldesia it cannot have 
been in the probouleutic body'. A distinction between the members 
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meaning 'reject' does also occur, but not in that wide sense 
which presupposes an advanced parliamentary practice. 
If we envisage what happens at the meeting we should reach 
a better interpretation. The public meeting is opened with 
'bringing in' a proposal, and is closed by the councillors 
retiring or leaving, Wade-Gery’s interpretation leaves out a 
link in the rhetra which in the following summary is indicated 
by brackets: the proposals are brought in; [counter proposals 
or amendments from the part of the people, if any, are dis¬ 
cussed ; and if the council does not regard these favourably^ the 
council refuses to accept them. Apart from the question 
whether the people were entitled to amendments, which we 
shall discuss later, his interpretation conflicts with the spirit 
of the rhetra; the rhetra, after all, does not deal with eventu¬ 
alities but with institutions, phylae, obae, gerousia, apella, 
and with the meetings of the competent constitutional 
organizations Our conclusion must be that acp^GTacrO-ai 
means to adjourn the meeting, to withdraw. 

The meeting of the people must take place copa(; 
(Wilamowitz: c&patt; <I)pav), season after season, i.e. at fixed 
intervals. There is no further indication of the time nor is 

of the assembly and of the council seems obvious whenever a meeting 
of the gerousia is discussed. But as the gerontes are fully qualified 
citizens they are at the same time members of the assembly. They 
appear there not only as citizens but also in their capacity of coun¬ 
cillors. Not the kings but the entire gerousia submitted the rhetra, 
{i.e. proposed law) to the people. If objections by the people cause 
them to withdraw, d9CarTacy-9-a!,, they adjourn the meeting of the 
people because the chairman of the assembly, one of the kings, also 
belongs to the gerousia and retires with his fellow-members leaving 
the assembly without a chairman. This procedure then is followed 
in the assembly, not in the probouleutic body. 

Hammond, art. cit., p. 43, in his opposition to Wade-Gery 
rightly stresses this essential point: 'The meaning of the aorist 
participles is clearly shown by t8pucrd|xsvov: ipso facto this makes 
a new foundation, and the other aorist participles should have the 
same meaning'. 
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there any mention of the frequency of the meetings. This has 
been regarded as strange and it has been suggested that 
dtTceXXa^eiv holds a time-indication. An analogous passage 
is found in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 950-1. Here the words ex 
Twv ^pcov St? Tot? (jL)pa? are connected with flecjpocpopta^eiv, the 
meaning being 'annually'. Sparta has a feast called apellai 
(the singular does not occur), celebrated once a year which 
leads to a similar interpretation of (Jipa? e^ (!&pa? in the rhetra. 
The scholium on Thuc. I, 67, 3 speaks of meetings at each 
full moon, which gave rise to the current translation of 
monthly. To evade this obstacle in the sources Wade-Gery ^ 
proposes the existence of two apellai, a major one held once 
a year, and a minor one every month. For the later period this 
solution seems plausible, but at the stage indicated by Plutarch 
for the rhetra everything points to one meeting, viz. of the 
entire population, being considered adequate. Quite possibly, 
one meeting per year was deemed sufficient in the troubled 
times described in V. It should be remembered that Plutarch 
refers to the rhetra in connection with his discussion on the 
gerousia. This was the dominant body in the time of the 
rhetra. We shah see presently how insignificant the civil 
rights were, and this makes it all the more probable that the 
apella met but rarely. It is plausible that, in the fifth century 
and after, the popular assembly gained in influence and that 
the scholium on Thucydides ^ is right. More frequent meetings 
did not conflict with the rhetra, which speaks of times, not of 
ero? or evtauTO? This ambiguity in the law served the 

1 Ayt. cit., p. 66 ff. Hammond, art. cit., p. 43 note 8. On <2)pa in 
Plutarch, cf. H. Bolkestein in Hermeneus XXII, 1951/2, p. 64 f. 

^ The scholium on Thucydides I, 67,3; t6v sJeo^dra Xeyet ^liXXoyov, Sti 
I v 7ravCTeXY}Vcp 

® The words 'season after season' do not imply a regular recurrence 
of the meetings, as we would expect in strict legal terminology. This 
lack of accuracy is on a par with the absence of a subject with 
xaTacrnricravTa etc. discussed above, and supports the view, defended 
there, that for these verbs a definite subject is not to be looked for. 
The vagueness is intentional. 
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purpose of later reformers. It seems, however, unlikely that 
it has been introduced deliberately with the object of paving 
the way for future alterations, which might thus be introduced 
without going against the letter of the law. Rather was it 
prompted by the desire not to be restricted. In the first 
stages of written law clear-cut definitions of rights and duties 
were regarded with disfavour. If exceptional measures were 
demanded by circumstances, they would fall outside the 
rigid provisions of the law. *Y changer une lettre, y deplacer 
un mot, en alterer le rythme, c’eut ete detruire la loi elle- 
meme' In this way the Areopagus in Athens wielded great 
power. The Spartan tradition that no law should be com¬ 
mitted to writing (XIII) goes back to this fear of the written 
word. Sparta moreover knew a certain aversion to the in¬ 
fluence of the popular assembly. The most important decisions 
recorded by Herodotus and Thucydides are rarely popular 
decisions, let alone popular decisions in a democratic sense. 
Finally, because the term dcTreXXa^etv must originally have 
been related to the ancient annual feast Apellai, our conclusion 
should be that the popular assembly had to meet once every 
year. 

The constitutional phase is as follows: at a certain moment 
in Sparta's patriarchal community a faint-hearted beginning 
was made with a popular assembly. Apollo was said to have 
been concerned with this, as is shown by the etymology 
offered by Plutarch: d7reXXc)t?^sLv is derived from Apollo. The 
fact that Lycurgus, too, was associated with it (just as with 
the institution of the gerousia, which is palpably wrong) may 
be an indication that a founder of the Apella was sought, 
and may well have a genuine historical foundation. In the 
eighth century a law-giver in Sparta - why not call him Ly¬ 
curgus? - laid down that once per year a popular assembly 
should meet. The measure is, however, concealed by Plutarch's 
main intention, viz. to describe the powers of the gerousia. 

1 Fustel de Coulanges, op. cit., p. 224 (Cf. p. 161, note 4), 
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Does he, in doing so, violate the text of the rhetra? I do not 
think so. The text is exceedingly plain and colourless and 
Plutarch's story (V) permits to conclude: in a time of difficulty 
the people asserted themselves; this was offset by the bestowal 
of greater powers on the gerousia by the law-giver, who on 
that occasion also determined a place for the popular as¬ 
sembly 

Our conclusion regarding the text of the rhetra is: a the 
use of the word rhetra dating from a period when the com¬ 
munity had not yet been secularized, h the central position 
of the gerousia as it appears from the context, and c the 
probable infrequency of the popular meetings - all these 
suggest an ancient document. The language of the rhetra, 
as Wackernagel remarked, does not prove anything. The 
text of the rhetra has been tampered with in all sorts of ways, 
and neither the supporters nor the opponents of its authen¬ 
ticity can appeal to the language 

We must go on to examine more closely the question of 
the tribes and the obes in conjunction with Plutarch's com¬ 
mentary. The same applies, even to a greater extent, to the 
rhetra’s final defective clause, as this can only be interpreted 
with the aid of Plutarch's commentary. 

1 Plutarch is not out oi order here. We shall see presently how 
the ancient texts in VI, 2 and 8 refer first of all to the gerousia. 
When other institutions are mentioned this is only done with the 
object of underlining the growing influence of the gerousia. 

^ Tentative reconstructions like that of Wade-Gery have in my 
opinion no value for the historical question of authenticity. With 
regard to the philological aspect we do well to listen to Wilamowitz’s 
frank admission [AHst. und Athcn, II, 24): 'Mit dem dialekte zu 
operieren vermag ich nicht*. It is also futile, I believe, to turn the 
rhetra into Laconian with the object of proving that we are dealing 
with a lex sacra, wrongly interpreted by Plutarch or even by Aristotle 
already. A reconstruction of the original text cannot offer any 
proof here. Against the theory itself it may be argued that it entirely 
conflicts with Plutarch’s statement. Since we have learned to rate 
this author as a historian higher than past generations did, it seems 
risky to disregard his explanation. 
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§ 3. Plutarch's Commentary 

The question where Plutarch derived his information is 
answered in the commentary itself. His guide is Aristotle, 
in the latter's lost work AaxeSaijxovtwv TcoXiTsta On the 
strength of a parallel with the ’AfhTjvatwv TtoXLTSLoc we may 
assume that Plutarch quotes Aristotle at first hand, for the 
Lives of Theseus, Solon, Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles and 
Nicias show the 'Af)'7]vaicov TCoXtretoc distinctly as one of the 
sources. The quotations from Aristotle mentioning the author's 
name are nowhere so numerous as in the Life of Lycurgus 
(I, V, VI, XXVIII, XXXI). This is only natural. To Plutarch 
it is easier to obtain reliable information about Athens than 
about Sparta, for in the latter case there are many additions 
and improvements of a tendentious and philosophical nature 
He was well aware that his subject would land him in a 
historical hornets' nest; he alludes to this in I His method 
was to take the best sources available, and this led him to 
Aristotle. This makes it very probable that in VI Aristotle 
is not only his informant for the interpretation of the rhetra 
but that he actually handed down the rhetra. We have herein 
a salutary warning not to be too rash in rejecting elements 
in Plutarch's commentary. 

Kessler, a representative of the hypercritical school, held 
the view that Plutarch had only second-hand information and 
borrowed his statements about Aristotle from Hermippus. 
This theory is unfounded as is the imputation that Plutarch, 
without being, aware of the fact, used sources that were 
contradictory on essential points 

^ Cf. Wade-Gery's summary in CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p, 115, and 
Hammond, art. cit., p. 56, note 73. 

2 Cf. Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, I and II. 

® Ilepl Aoxoiipyou toG vojjiofleToi) xa-D'iXou pfev oGS^v eotiv eIttsTv 
av a [X9 tap‘ir)r/)TO V. 

^ Hermippus has been mentioned twice, on unimportant details 
(V and XXIII). That Plutarch knew the Politeiai of Aristotle, is 
clear from Mor. 1093 C [Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. X), and 
perhaps also from Sulla XXVI. Cf, Theander. op. cit., p. 62, note 4. 

Cf. p. 206 ff. on Lyc. VII, and p. 126 ff. on Lyc. XXIX, 
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Tribes and ohes 


It is a matter of regret that Plutarch's commentary does 
not enlighten us on these items 

It is clear that phylae were the ancient kinship groups 
among the invading Dorians. 'The military functions of the 
tribal system are of course as old as warfare, but the system 
is older still. The idea that it had its origin in warfare is a 
gratuitous invention' Possibly we must assume the existence 
of two verbs not occurring elsewhere, viz. and 

i.e. to form tribes and to form obes. In that case 
sceptics are right both with regard to Plutarch and to the 
rhetra: the rhetra is the product of somebody who wished 
to ascribe all parts of the Spartan laws to Lycurgus. We 
know, however, that the text of the rhetra does not trace 
the gerousia to Lycurgus. The same applies to the phylae, 
which we know for certain to be older than the eighth century 
[e.g. Schol. Pind. Pyth. V, 92). ^uXa^avTa may equally well 
be derived from cpuXaTTeLv, and in that case the stipulation in 
the rhetra runs: the division in phylae, i.e. the old tribal 
division, is to be preserved. This implies that the rhetra 
expressly sanctions the ancient division in phylae and intro¬ 
duces a new division, viz. in obes. It is however tempting to 
assume beside another etp7](xevov in 9uXaJ^eLv, 

Probably Plutarch, if we consider his partiality for finding 
an oLpyj], had the original form of the 9 uXai in mind; but his 
words do not disclose this About Aristotle unfortunately 

1 For older literature cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, 
II, p. 643 ff. Also Kahrstedt, op cit., I, p. 20. Ehrenberg, Neu~ 
grunder des Staaies, p. 23; the article ,,obai" in P-W, XVII, 1937, 
col. 1694 ff. Witkowski, Die spartanische Heeresgliederung und 
der UrspYung des Ephorats, Eos, XXXV, 1934, p. 73 ff. Lenschau, 
Klio, XXX, 1937, p. 279; Wade-Gery in CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, 
p. 116 ff. 

^ Thomson, Studies in ancient Greek society: The praehistoric 
Aegean, 1949, p. 107. 

“ The perfect TtpoaT^y^peuKs after the aorists (puXti^at and SieXeTv 
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nothing is known in this connection. The text of the rhetra 
undoubtedly leaves open the possibility of 9 uXdTTeLv. As we 
have reason to regard the rhetra as an ancient document we 
should not question the reliability of the tradition - which 
is badly affected by the derivation of cpuXa^avTa from cpuXaJ^etVj 
the phylae being much older than the rhetra - and smuggle 
an atrocity into the rhetra merely for the sake of the supposed 
et 5 miological resemblance with w[3cx^eLV-wpdc5ocvTa 

What are these obes whose institution is mentioned in the 
rhetra and in Plutarch’s commentary? The familiar opinion 
is that the division in phylae is the ancient Dorian tribal 
division, while the obe is a local unity, a ward of Sparta 
Until recently six wards had been identified: Pitanae, Limnae, 
Cynosura, Mesoa, Amyclae and Neopolis. The inscriptions 
mentioning these wards are of a late date. Recently Beattie - 
in a Laconian inscription (SEG, XI, 475a) which he interpreted 
as an ancient lex sacra relating to the cult of a goddess - is 
almost certain to have traced a seventh obe, cb(ia ’ApxaXojv 


may indicate a ‘resultatives Perfekt’, cf. Schwyzcr, Griech. Gram- 
matik, II, p. 263. Cf. also S^Sojxe in Tyrt. fragm. 2. 

1 Hasebroek, Griechische Wirtschafis- und Gesellschaftsgeschichie, 
p. 207; Lenschan, loc. cit., and particularly Witkowski maintain, 
though on different grounds, that cpuXa^avTa is derived from 9 uXci;T~ 
TELV. Ehrenberg in P-W, col. 1700 strongly opposes this: 'Das 
Ncbeneinander von Phylen- und Oben-Ordnung, von Dreizahl und 
Fiinfzalil, ist fiir Sparta so characteristisch, dass jede Erklarung, die 
das um einer geforderten Einheitlichkeit willen (the italics are mine) 
vernachlassigt, irregeht, von der sprachlichen Form der Rhetra ganz 
zu schweigen. 9 uXa^avTa kommt von (puXdcJ^stv'. I wish to j)ut two 
remarks here: 1. Are the three phylae and the five obes an argument 
against a derivation from 9 uXaTTei,v ? I do not think so. To maintain 
that 9 uXd|avTa is derived from 9 uXdl^eiv because w^d^avra conies 
from (ibpd^ew, is a very argument 'ciner geforderten Einheitlichkeit 
willen'. 2. With regard to the grammatical form of the rhetra I 
refer to Wilamowitz's weighty opinion (cf. p. 168, note 2). 

2 Ehrenberg in P-W, s,v, Obai and s.v. Sparta, gives a clear 
summary of this theory. Cf. Latte, ibid., s.v. Phyle. 

^ An early Laconian Lex sacra, CQ, XLV (N.S., I.), 1951, p. 46-58. 
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We do not know the original number of obes. The conventional 
view putting the number at five (Neopohs being a later 
creation) has been made untenable by Beattie’s discovery. 
(This applies with even greater force to all reconstructions 
of Spartan constitutional history which make the number 
of magistrates correspond with the five obes). But the question 
remains whether the view that the obes had a local character 
must also be abandoned. Beattie himself returns to the old 
view that the obes were constituent parts of the Lacedae¬ 
monian tribes but he admits that 'some may be inclined to 
continue to regard the obes as being in some sense wards of 
the city’. I am inclined to take my stand among the latter, 
the more so as Beattie further admits that ‘the five (or six) 
obes hitherto identified may have been, in effect, wards of 
Sparta after the dissolution of the Lacedaemonian league’ 

My theory that the obes were from the beginning connected 
with local organization of the city of Sparta starts from a 
definition of the obe which, in the form in which it is presented, 
is certainly wrong. They have been regarded as military groups, 
an ‘obal army’ having existed beside a ‘tribal army’. The 
evidence offered for the existence of an ‘obal army’ is un¬ 
convincing Yet the advocates of such an army were right 
in so far as they pointed to the geographical names of the 
known obes. Beattie regards the newly discovered obe Arcalia 
also as a geographical name. Evidently the citizens of the 
Achaean city Amyclae and also the Neopolitai (wherever they 
were situated) were given a certain status in the Spartan 
community, viz. in obes. This status was not that of Perioikoi. 
Amyclae and Neopolis were parts of the civil administration 
and later on, when the army was recruited on geographical 
lines, they probably became the bases for a military division 

^ Beattie, art. ciL, p. 49. 

2 Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 118, mentions as docu¬ 
mentary evidence Arist, fr. 541 and 540, and Herodotus, IX, 63 and 
57. None of these passages mentions an ‘obal army'. Aristotle speaks 
of p6pa and Xoxo?. For Herodotus cf. p. 174. 
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also. I would now venture to submit the following recon¬ 
struction. The extension of the Spartan territory entailed the 
problem whether the inhabitants of the conquered territories 
were to remain in serfdom. Plutarch describes this problem 
in II. Fairness demanded a different treatment of those who 
voluntarily co-operated with Sparta, but this view took a 
long time to assert itself. In military matters the merging of 
these 'allies’ with the ‘tribal army’ was not considered, as is 
shown by the fact that Tyrtaeus still describes the military 
system based on the cpuXat But, aU the same, close relations 
between the genuine Spartans and these loyal allies existed 
in many other fields, economic, social and probably also 
administrative and juridical. Military exclusiveness made the 
institution of obes necessary if the loyal allies were to be 
given a place in the body politic which distinguished them 
from the serfs I believe the institution of the obes to have 
aimed at a union of all free citizens, both the genuine Spartans 
and the inhabitants of Amyclae who were so closely associated 
with Sparta, and later those of Neopolis. The Amyklaioi and 
the Neopolitai naturally also had military obligations but or¬ 
ganically these were for the time being the same as those of 
the helots: they were an appendix of the tribal army. When 
later on the army was divided into lochoi, means were found 
to abolish for these loyal comrades the discrimination with 
regard to military duties. 

^ Thanks to Hammond's clever study (p, 60-52) it is doubtful 
whether from Tyrt. fragm. 1 we may conclude that in the poet’s time 
the Spartan ‘tribal army’ still existed. (Miss Chrimes for instance 
concludes from fragm. 1,12 that ‘a close connection of the (Spartan) 
army organisation in the seventh century with the three Dorian 
tribes’ must have existed, op. cit., p. 393). If Hammond is right that 
the lines 14 ff., . 7zei(j6\i.eB-(X, contrast with the pre¬ 

ceding part, the question remains whether the preceding lines refer 
to the old situation in Sparta (Hammond), or to the conditions with 
the enemy, who is to be engaged. The adjective iivSpocp6vo(;, which 
elsewhere only applies to enemies, might support the latter view. 

2 On this point my conclusion agrees fairly well with Hammond's, 
art. cit., p. 60, note 102. 
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I would take this opportunity to attempt the rehabilitation 
of a passage in Herodotus in conjunction with a place in 
Thucydides where Herodotus is repudiated. In IX, 53 Hero^ 
dotus speaks of a ni.Tav7)T7]«; X6xo<; in 479 B.C. i.e., a Xo^o? of 
the obe Pitane. But in I, 20,3 Thucydides says curtly that 
a Ilt'ravdcTTji; X6xo(; did not exist. Usually a choice between the 
two authors is made without any comment But it is quite 
feasible that in a more remote period - not the one referred 
to by Herodotus and earlier than the time of which Thucydides 
had information - the first step towards military recognition 
of the loyal comrades was to give them, also in the army, the 
name of the civil unit, the obe, to vHiich they belonged. Pre¬ 
sumably, this measure was resented by the conservative 
Spartans who wished to maintain in the army the distinction 
between phylae (Spartans) and the new citizens. The only 
effective manner to undo its provision was to grant the name 
of the obe to all soldiers, including the genuine Spartans who 
were already subdivided in phylae. In this way, as soon as the 
entire army consisted of soldiers who bore the name of their 
obe, the ancient and the new citizens still remained different 
in that the former also belonged to the phylae. So in practice 
the inequality remained, which was exactly what the conserva¬ 
tives had aimed at. In a military organization old names 
have a habit of sticking and in this way the custom of 'calling 
persons after the obes', reminiscent of the conflict between 
ancient and new citizens shortly after the settling of the 
Dorians, may have persisted after the division of the Spartan 
army in lochoi had been introduced. The old name probably 

1 Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 121; ‘There is little doubt 

that Thucydides has slipped up badly.Few historians will 

now doubt that there was, in 479, a lochos based on Pitana and 
composed of Pitanatai; it may not have been called niTavaTV)? 
X6x,o(;'. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 138, assumes, however, that 
Herodotus was mistaken, though quite understandably, because 
there were five lochoi and five obes. Differently Miss Chrimes, 
op. cit., p. 318 ff. 
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survived longest in the units which had won distinction in 
battle under that name. This is illustrated by the esteem 
enjoyed by Pitanc and Amyclae. It seems an irony of fate 
that the obal name, intended to indicate the new citizens in 
the Spartan state, should have persisted longest in the circle 
of the ancient Spartan military conservatives. If the evolution 
was as I have sketched it, we can understand the name 
niTav^T7)<; Xo^oc; being mentioned by Herodotus and also 
Thycydides' flat denial of its existence 

If Beattie is correct in his derivation of the word o)fa 
(w(3a), the above explanation would still hold good. Beattie 
says: ‘Originally wfa was a collective noun cognate with 
(/. odcp, ‘old woman’), Lat. avus, IE. *owos. It denotes 
properly a group of kinsmen and dependants ruled by an 
hereditary chief or patriarch, together with their dwellings 
and lands’ This derivation, doubtful though it may be, 
I shall show to agree with my explanation. It can be argued that 
the Dorian invaders were divided into phylae, and the popu¬ 
lation they found in obes. In both cases the organization in 
the beginning was on a tribal basis. The reorganization which 
incorporated the non-Dorians into the social organization 
was effected on the basis of their own ‘tribal’ system of obes. 
To the ruling classes this division of their quondam antago¬ 
nists had only a geographical meaning. To the Dorian 
conquerors the word obe merely indicated that certain ele¬ 
ments of the old population had their dwellings and lands 
in certain localities. That to the Dorians it had no further 
consequences is all the more clear from the fact that they 
themselves used the word (puXa. Both Dorian supporters and 
Dorian opponents of the introduction into the army of the 
obal name looked upon the word as a geographical indication. 


1 An indication in favour of my theory might be the name of the 
\6xoc, MecfoaT7)<; in schol. on Thuc. IV, 8 (cf. Aristotle fragm. 541), 
and the fact that occasionally more than five lochoi are mentioned. 

2 Beattie, art. cit., p. 48. 
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Let us return to Plutarch's commentary. In VI, 6 Plutarch 
obviously gives an interpretation of the closing clause of the 
rhetra. The preceding words eLCT 9 ep£i.v xal acpLaTau^ai are not 
discussed in his commentary, apparently because he believes 
them clear enough in themselves, and moreover he reverts 
to them-when in § 8 he discusses the rider to the rhetra. But 
S'uTco t6)v yepovTCOv xal twv paaiXsov TcpOTS-B-eLcrav sTcixptvai. 
xtipioc 6 unmistakably refers to the defective passage 
which, following the emendation put forward independently 
by Treu and Wade-Gery, may be presented as follows: Sdcpcp 
avTayoplav ^pev xal xpaxoc;, The people have the right to contra¬ 
dict and have power'. True, Plutarch's commentary has tou 
Ss TzH]%' 0 \)q aH-poto-'S’EVTOc; eItoIv p.ev ouSevl yvcop-jrjv tSv aXXcov 
sqjetTo, i.e. ‘when the people were assembled he did not permit 
anybody else to submit a proposal', but this does not disagree 
with ‘to contradict'. According to Plutarch the people have 
no right to make counterproposals, but they do have the 
right of decision and the ultimate authority (eTrixpcvat xal 

xpdcTO(;). 

To the emendation awayopia, however, two objections may 
be raised. The first is philological: in our tradition the word 
does not occur till a much later period. In view of the gaps in 
the tradition this objection would not seem to be valid, and 
it has been convincingly refuted by Wade-Gery The other 
objection is more important and is of a historical nature. 
Aristotle in Politics II, 3, 1273 a 6 discusses the Carthaginian 
constitution. In that city tw (SouXopcvco tolc; eicrcpepopsvoK; 
aVTSlTTELV e^SCTTt, OXEp Iv Tati; ETEpatt; 7TOXLTELa[.<; OUX ECTIV. These 

‘other consitutions' are those of Crete and Sparta, which 
Aristotle had discussed before that of Carthage, Thus the 
conjecture avxayopta in the rhetra now seems untenable, 
for Aristotle himself says distinctly that avTswEiv was not 
allowed. Wade-Gery, who proposes the version avrayopia, 

1 CQ, XXXVII, 1943, p. 64. For a solution different from mine 
see Hammond, art. cit., p. 44. 
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chooses perilous paths in defending it against Aristotle’s 
unambiguous pronouncement. His eagerness to press his point 
causes him to question Aristotle's dependability or, by regroup¬ 
ing the Aristotelian textual tradition, to make out that Aris¬ 
totle’s final words refer to a different passage 

I believe nevertheless that the word avTayopioc can be 
accepted without conflicting with Aristotle. It should be 
remembered that at an earlier stage of political life various 
terms did not possess the definite technical meaning which 
they acquired in later periods. The word rhetra is itself an 
example of a word of this kind having a vague meaning at the 
start. It might have meant a divine pronouncement, a divine 
oracle, but also - and later exclusively - human law. The 
occurrence in VI of p-^rpa in its oldest sense appeared to be 
a confirmation of the authenticity of Plutarch’s rhetra text, 
and I believe the use of avrayopia to be another similar confir¬ 
mation. This word, too, reveals the vagueness of the ancient 
terminology. ’AvTayopia means 'contradiction', i,e. simply 
'to be in opposition’. Later on avTayope\!>et.v, like dvriAsyew, 
acquired the technical significance of ‘submitting counter¬ 
proposals’. The latter meaning occurs in Aristotle’s Politics 
II, 3, 1273 a 6. Aristotle’s idea is expressed by Plutarch in 
the words etTcsIv ouSsvl yvci)(JL7)v toSv dXXcov ecpeiTO. Here, too, 
we find the technical meaning: nobody was permitted to 
table a motion. 

The relation between gerousia and damos was therefore 
as follows. A council of elders consisting of thirty members, 
thus constituted (outox;) [other translation: ‘simply’] had the 
task of making decisions. The damos, i.e. the fighting men, 
citizens of the military state, had to sanction the proposals. 
These men are the country’s xparo?. The fact that they 
represent the physical power implies that they are the support 
of the decisions, as on them depends the execution of the 
proposals. If we are surprised at such almost democratic 

1 CQ. XXXVII, 1943, p. 70 ff. 
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ideas, we should bear in mind that we are dealing with an 
assembly of soldiers whose consent the rulers may win in 
various manners, including deceit. The rulers realize that the 
state's existence depends on the soldiers, and that their 
consent is indispensable. But their criticism is not accept¬ 
able if it takes the form of counter-proposals. Soldiers are 
not to be co-rulers. So the damos here does not rank equally 
with the council, it may 'contradict', but not submit counter¬ 
proposals. 

So we find here an inconsistency in the Spartan system 
common to all dictatorships. The sovereignty of the people, 
if pushed to extremes, leads to the sovereignty of their leaders. 
There is euixpivai xal xparoc;, but not the consultation inherent 
in the right to submit amendments or counter-proposals. A 
system that knows the avTayopia but not the tcrayopta is 
anything but democratic. When Hammond uses the words 
'right of discussion’ the expression is misleading. The 
commons could only say 'no' which, if it can be deemed a 
discussion at all, is only a discussion in a very limited sense. 
Hammond overrates the ‘right of discussion' and so finds in 
Plutarch's commentary, in the text of the new clause and in 
Tyrtaeus (cf, p. 184 ff.) more than they actually contain. 

Miss Chrimes’ opinion ^ that xal xparo^ must be an 
interpolation is due to her underrating the importance of the 
commons in the military state. To her interpretation of the 
preceding words as SapwSav xuplav Woodward has 

raised sound objections Her arbitrary division of the rhetra 
into two parts (after acptaTacrO-ai.) conflicts completely with 
the tradition of Aristotle and Plutarch. There is no need to 
bother about her very subjective reconstruction. The burden 
of proof of her conjectures does not rest with those who do 
not accept it. Her arbitrary method shows up very clearly in 
these three points: 

^ Art. cit., p. 46. 

2 Op. cit., p. 479. 

3 Historia, I, 1950, p. 633. 
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1. she takes xal xpaTOi; for an interpolation, 

2. she believes the original oracle to have finished at a 9 iG-Ta- 
crSat. The closing words of the rhetra and the additional 
clause belong together as an enactment of purely Spartan 
origin, 

3. in yafjLcoSav the y is a dialect form for delta, but in yopiav 
for kappa (cf. Woodward, art, cit.). 

In conclusion, we may now state that except for the in¬ 
stitution of the gerousia, and perhaps for (puXa^ cpuXa^avToc, 
there is complete harmony between the text of the rhetra 
and Plutarch's commentary based on Aristotle. There is no 
inconsistency in the terminology, provided the terms are 
correctly interpreted. The whole picture corresponds with 
what we should expect in a military state. Obviously, with 
such a vague wording of popular rights difficulties were bound 
to arise. They led to the addition of a clause to the rhetra. 

§ 4. Conditions Attending the Addition of a 
Supplementary Clause 

It should be remembered that Plutarch’s chief source for 
this chapter, Aristotle, had dated Lycurgus ca 776 B.C. on the 
strength of the Olympic discus (cf. p. 104ff.). Two generations 
after this the first Messenian war occurred, ending with the 
reduction of the mountain fortress Ithome. The Messenians 
were made helots. Polydorus and Theopompus ruled at the 
time. Plutarch dates the rider to the rhetra in this troubled 
period. This very war, so momentous for Sparta, revealed 
the importance of the damos of the fighting men; it also 
demonstrated the imperfections of the rhetra. The soldiers 
would of course make every attempt to extend their war-time 
influence also to the popular assembly. This caused consider¬ 
able difficulties. If the avTayopta, the 'contradicting’, of the 
damos is only negative, leaving the damos no opportunity to 
amend proposals - a thing distinctly forbidden - co-operation 
between council and popular assembly is made impossible 
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to the extent of crippling the entire legislative machinery. 
If the damos persists in its avTayopta, nothing can be ac¬ 
complished. For the people possess to xpoL-voq, and this can 
only mean that a proposal needs the people's sanction before 
it can come into force (cf. VI, 6). As the self-confidence of 
the people increased, the dcvTayopta often led to an attempt at 
amendment of the proposals .Plutarch says so in VI, 7 : tcov 
TcoXXoiv a 9 aLpi(TeL xal rcpocr^eCTei. T(i<; yvcopaq StacTTpe^ovTWV xal 
TcapapLa^OfjLsvcov (the participles to be taken 'de conatu’) 

There is no need at all to differ from Plutarch and to regard 
the supplementary clause as a part of the original law. This 
was done by Wade-Gery, and no wonder. He gives avTayopia 
the wide meaning of 'submitting counter-proposals'. As such 
undisguised popular influence is unthinkable in ancient 
times, and least of ah in Sparta, he assumes that the law from 
the outset held a corrective and he therefore joins VI, 8 
directly with VI, 2. This harsh procedure may be avoided 
if dvTayop^a is given the above interpretation. 

§ 5. The New Clause and Its Meaning 

Tf the people are of the opinion that the proposal is not 
right, the elders and the kings must adjourn the meeting 
(or: be withdrawers)'. 

epotTO is much discussed. The current change to atpoiTO (or 
some other form of atpsLcr-S-ai) is unnecessary and absurd; the 
people cannot ‘choose’ a wrong decision. A proposal is sub- 

1 Von Blumenthal, ari. cit., p. 214, is right in spite of Wade-Gery's 
opposition, CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 8 summarized as follows: ‘The 
rhetra I believe shows us an ekklesia with a probouleutic council, 
I do not understand how such an ekklesia, if it may not discuss or 
amend, ever comes to have a axoXitJ: pfjTpa before it’. I hope that the 
present chapter taken as a whole will show that Wade-Gery's starting 
point is wrong and that, apart from discussion and amendment, a 
popular assembly may have a less exalted task, a thing happily 
unthinkable in the country of the Mother of parliaments but still 
prevailing in the Reichstag when Wade-Gery wrote his article. 
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mitted to them by the gerousia. In the assembly the people 
exercise their right of contradiction and their decision reflects 
their own opinion. The middle voice ^poiro (fepotTo, med. 
of e’dpco) is clear enough. The translation is not that given 
by Wade-Gery: 'if the people submit a wrong proposal’, but 
should be: 'if the people declare the proposal to be wrong': 
crxoXLav as an adjective does not refer to a counter-proposal 
by the people but to the proposal submitted by the gerousia 
The words Se axoXidv 6 SajjLOi; epotro then relate to the 
situation described in § 3 above: the people persist in their 
disapproval and so, unless a new proposal is made, no valid 
decision can be taken. 

In order to escape from this dilemma, the rider holds that 
'Tou(; TTpeapuyeveat; xal apxayeraf; (XTrocrTaTYjpec; ^(xev. All depends 
here on a correct translation of a 7 ro(TTaT%£(; ^(lev: Plutarch 
interprets it by 6 X 011 ; acptcTaa'S’ai xotl StocX^ieiv tov StJixov: to 
retire straight away and to eliminate the people ^ on the 
ground that the assembly has tampered with the proposal 
and changed its object. By saying axoXiav the assembly 
in the eyes of the gerousia has given a wrong interpretation 
of the yvdipLT). 

In accordance with this explanation by Plutarch, dcTto- 
CTTaT 7 ]pe^ ^[XEv should be rendered by'bewithdrawers’, the 
kings and councillors must go their own way. This reveals 

^ I quite agree with Wade-Gery’s preference of the reading epotro in 
CQ, 1943, p. 70. But his translation: ‘if the damos formulates crooked' 
I believe to be wrong, as is his interpretation of the middle voice 
6poi.To: T have no suggestion, unless possibly it indicated the fact 
that, while two parties were in question, the one party ‘makes its 
own formulation' (instead of accepting a formula)'. Perhaps Fournier 
is right in translating Od. XI, 642; etpovTO x:^8scit by ‘ils racon- 
taient leurs soucis' {op, cit,, p. 97). 

2 These words are not to be taken as synonyms, as is done by B. 
Perrin in the Locb translation; 'dismiss outright and dissolve the 
session'. 'A^toTaoS’ai and SiaX^iew both are intensified by the 
accompanying fiXco?. 'AfplaTacr-D-ai therefore is more pregnant here 
than in the rhetra. 
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one of the oldest meanings of a 9 i(TTY)(xt and its derivatives, 
which later passes into the meaning of revolutionary activity 
and apostasy^. 

The fact that ik(piaxoLa^m and StaXiietv t6v S7)[j,ov are not to 
be taken as synonyms in the meaning of 'adjourning the 
meeting’ but in the wider sense given above is corroborated 
by Plutarch’s words (xy) xupouv. If the people persist in their 
avTayopia, no 'sanctioning’ takes place - which is equivalent 
to abandoning the entire legislative procedure. So the work is 
proceeded with as if no damos existed, and then there is no need 
for xupouv, for the gerousia is a law unto itself 

It is out of the question that the words xupouv should 
refer to proposals submitted by the popular assembly and 
not ‘taken over’ by the elders. First of all, there is as we saw 
no proposal by the people, and secondly, xupouv means 'to 
sanction’, not 'to take over’. To my knowledge this sanctioning 
was nowhere the duty of the gerousia. Grammatically, 

1 Miss Chrimes asserts that to dTcooTaT^p no intransitive meaning 
can be attributed. Her objections are: 1. besides dcTroCTTaTrjp we find 
d7T0<jTd'n)<;. 2. the termination -'rr]p,-TV)po? has exclusively a causative 
meaning, particularly in the older literature. Against this I may 
advance: 1. words on -xfjp are archaic and in the Attic and Ionian 
dialect they are replaced by words on -tv)? (Cf. Ernst Fraenkel, 
Geschichte der griechischen nomina agentis auf T'/)p,-T<op,-T 7 )? (-r-), 
1910-1912. A. Debrunner, Griechische Wortbildung, 1917, and P. 
Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien, 1933). There is no 
question of words in -v/]? having exclusively a passive meaning and 
those in -xiip only a causative one. The occurrence of a nomen agentis 
in -T7)? beside one in -rfjp does not imply that the latter should be 
causative. 2. in the ancient literature I found the following examples 
of nomina agentis in -Tv)p having an intransitive meaning: Ibycus 
fr. 59 Bgk: oTsp^coTT^pa arparov, i.e. t6v ^xpwcc orepqjT) ('clad in hides’ 
L-S ®) from o-Tep^ouv ‘cover with hides’ (cf. Fraenkel, I, p. 157). 
Pindar has [xvaaTY)p in a causative meaning {Pyth, XII, 24) and in a 
passive sense {Nem. I, 16), 

2 Such is also Hammond’s conclusion [avt. cit., p. 46): ‘moreover 
the presumption underlying the rider is that in such a case the pro¬ 
posal of the unanimous Gerousia becomes law; otherwise the dead¬ 
lock is not resolved’. 
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either is understood as the subject of xupouv - but this 

seems far-fetched in view of the succeeding acpiaTau^ai. xal 
§LaXi!)E[.v which have the gerousia as their subject or xupouv 
has a causative meaning which we also find in modern ex¬ 
pressions like 'to proceed to ratify’, i.e. to table the ratification, 
or ‘having a meeting of the house’, i.e. convening such a 
meeting 

Our interpretation both of the rhetra and of the rider 
differs from the current view. It has the advantages of 
maintaining in the rhetra the popular duties of sanctioning 
(xpaTo<;) and of avTayopla, without conflicting with Aristotle’s 
Politics, and also of regarding the rider as a later consolidation 
of the power of the gerousia, with the object of preventing 
the unproductive avTayopla from causing a paralysis. Finally, 
this interpretation remains in agreement with the current 
picture of the historical evolution, according to which this 
extension of the gerousia’s influence took place during the 
crisis of the first Messenian war under Polydorus and Theo- 
pompus. 

One question remains. How did Polydorus and Theopompus 
persuade the damos to accept the rider, which was tantamount 
to political suicide? The same question faces those who 
take a different view of the rhetra. It is even more 
urgent if VI, 2 is taken to convey that the people had the right 
to propose amendments, for in that case the people are stripped 
of a right more important than mere contradiction, i.e. 
obstruction of a proposal. Plutarch refers to our question in 
VI, 9 : ETtetcrav xal aurol t7)v tcoXiv, tou -S'eou muTa Trpoa- 
TacTCTovTOi;. According to him the chief motive put forward was 
therefore of a religious nature. There is nothing in this view 
which seems unacceptable. In the war which was then con¬ 
ducted Sparta’s very existence was in the balance and we 

^ If we choose the latter interpretation we have a clear case, ‘wo 
es entweder aus dem Zusammenhang der Rede oder von selbst klar 
ist, dass das Subjekt die Handlung nicht selbst ausiibt' {Kiihner- 
Gerth, Ausfuhrliche Gramm, der gr. Sprache, II, 1, 99, 6). 
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know that at the start her chances were poor. In every period 
of war necessary curtailment of civic rights has to be advocated 
by an appeal to public spirit. In ancient times (and they do 
not stand alone in this respect) this appeal took the form of 
the slogan: It is God's wiU!', That is not all. In a community 
where politically the people has not yet come of age, but still 
lives in the stage of the dvTayopia, civic rights are not yet 
the living and valued property of the masses. I see three 
reasons why the acceptance of the rider to the rhetra should 
not surprise us: 1. curtailment of civic rights is usual in 
war-time, 2. religious motives count heavily both in turbulent 
times and with primitive communities, 3. civic rights, when 
they are as scant as is indicated in the rhetra, possess no 
real life in the eyes of the masses. 

§ 6. Echoes of the New Clause in Tyrtaeus 

The versus of Tyrtaeus quoted by Plutarch are: 

Ootpou dxoiScyavTe<; IIu'B'Covo^l’ev olJxaS’ ^vetxav 
(iavTeia^ rt -S-eLou xal reXscvP iizea.' 

dpx^iv pL^v pouX7](; '9’£OTi.(i,'^TOU(; pacyLX^^a<;, 
olcrt [reXet STcdpTTjf; l(xep6ecrcra ttoXic;, 

5 TcpscypiS-rac; re yipovTCcc;, zneirci Sri^LO'canq dvSpat; 
euB-slai^ p-yjTpai^ dvTa7uapietpo(xevou<;. 

Probably they form part of Tyrtaeus' poem 'Eunomia' (DiehP 
1949, fr. 3 b), A more extensive version of this passage is given 
by Diodorus and according to Diehl's text it runs as follows: 

<’'nSe> ydp dpyupoTO^Oi; dva^ exdepyo<; 'AtcoXXwv 
Xpucrox6(jL7)(; ^;j^p7) TCLovoi; dSiiiTOu* 

Then follow the verses 3-6 which are also given by Plutarch. 
Diodorus' fragment continues as follows: 

(i.uSEicj'S'at Ts m xaXd xal epSetv TcdvTa Slxaia 
pLTjSs TL s7upouXe6siv TyjSs TcoXet, 

STjpiou Se Tzkri^EL vlx7)v xal xdpTOc; zTcea^OLi. 

Ootpoi; ydp Tcspl Toiv diS* dvl;cp7)VE tuoXel. 
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The text of verses 3 ff. differs in Diodorus and in Plutarch. 
Some discrepancies are negligible (in line 5 TTpsapuYevetf; in 
Diod., and minor clerical errors like 1. 3, and 

ix^p6zaaoi, 1. 4). Others have caused divergent interpretations 
of the text Of the latter I mention 

a (Diod. line 5) 

b [i.U'0’socrx)'at Se (Diod. line 7) 

In case a Plutarch’s text (cf. Andrewes, art. cit., p. 97, 
note 5) is to be preferred because, in accordance with the rhetra 
and its rider, he closely connects the power of the kings and 
that of the Y^po^T^si; who together are the members of the 
gerousia. 

In b the passage opening with sTtetra (line 5) lacks in Plu¬ 
tarch’s fragment a main verb. The version of Diodorus solves 
the problem by ire Tot KOLkb: xtX. This necessitates 

altering in re in line 7 of Diodorus’ text. (Dindorf, Bergk, 
Wilamowitz, Diehl). In line 9 we find a third case where 
in Diodorus’ text Ss and ts have changed places, this time 
the other way round. Here the people is indicated by S7)p-oi) 
TTXTj^o^;. In this line the people have a positive task, a distinct 
contrast with the warning in line 8, whatever its right version 
may be. A change of the mss. te to Se is desirable (Krebs, 
Wilamowitz, Diehl), Although Hammond believes that 'the 
changes from Se to re and vice versa are not essential’, they 
have nevertheless greatly influenced the interpretation of the 
text, as we shall see presently. 

In line 6 (Diodorus) the traditional reading is 
p'/jTpai; avTa7rap.eL[3o(xevou<;. The most satisfactory emendation 

^ In fr. 3a to the report of Diodorus’ readings should be added the 
data of Page, CR, LXV, 1951, 12. On the differences between fr. 3a 
and fr. 3b, cf. Andrewes, CQ. XXXII, 1938, 89-102, partic. pp. 95- 
100, Wade-Gery, CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 2ff., Hammond, art. cit., 
p. 47 f. The otherwise useful thesis by H. Schlapfer, Plutarch und die 
klassischenDichter. BinBeiirag zum klassischen Bildungsgut Plutarchs, 
Zurich 1950, offers no comparison between Plutarch and Diodorus 
and therefore throws no light on our subject. 
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seems to be that of Page (CR, LXV, 1951, p. 12: eufl'SLT^L: ‘the 
adverb giving the right emphasis’) which gives the following 
translation: ‘giving the proper response to the rhetrai’ 

As in the case of the Ss and ts alterations, Diodorus’ version 
appears not to have been transmitted accurately. 

Line 8 seems to be ‘a condensation into prose of some lines 
succeeding line 6’ (Andrewes). The manuscript reading 
fX 7 )SeTi eTrL^ouXeustv offers undoubtedly a case of dittography. 
The only question is whether bti or etti should be retained. A 
usual addition, in accordance with the rider to the rhetra, is: 

(ji7}S£ Tt, pouXei^ELV TcoXst <c7XoXl6v> (so 6,g. Diehl) 
or ETt pouXetistv tcoXsl <cjxoXt6v> (so e.g. Hammond). 

But if discussion in the popular assembly is out of the 
question we cannot speak of pouXsiSstv. If the foregoing inter¬ 
pretation of the rhetra and its supplement has been correct, 
in neither of the two was pouXetSetv a popular right. The rhetra 
restricts the political power of the commons to a pronounce¬ 
ment for or against. The rider virtually left only the right of 
assent, because saying ‘no’ lost its effect. The situation created 
by the rider, according to Plutarch, is reflected in Tyrtaeus’ 
poem. If Plutarch’s view is right, then Tyrtaeus makes the 
alteration acceptable by putting a veto on a par with an 
injury to the community: sTCLj^ouXEijEiv <tl xax6v> 

It is questionable whether it would be right to compress the 
fragmentary contents of line 8 into one line. With all due 
reserve I submit the following version: 

[AiqS’ £7ri.(3ouXsd£t,v TyjSE tcoXei ti. xaxov 

1 For a discussion of this text compared with Plutarch's reading 
EuOefaiq p^Tpaie avTa7i:ajJie!.pop.evou(;, cf. p, 188. 

^ Cf. L-S®, s.v. STCtPouXeUELV. 

® The various objections should be carefully weighed. The existence 
of sTcipouXsiieLv is only proved for the Vth century, and Tt does not 
occur in Tyrtaeus' fragments. The objection to the reading [BouXeijetv 
however, is in my opinion more serious: it conflicts with all historical 
evidence, as it give.s to the commons a right which they in fact did 
not have. 
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The difference between the two versions also appears at the 
end and in the opening part Diodorus' verses have in the 
margin t] nu-B-Loc sj^p7\ae tco Auxoiipycp Trepl Toiv TcoXtTLxcov 
But on the basis of Plutarch's view the subject of ©veixav 
can only be the two kings Polydorus and Theopompus 
Plutarch’s subject of £vei.xav may be replaced in various ways. 
First of all, Lycurgus and his friends. This implies that rhetra 
and rider are one piece and that Tyrtaeus' verses refer to 
the entire rhetra Secondly, the Heraclids. This makes Tyrtae¬ 
us’ poem a royalist propaganda song in honour of the ancient 
legendary Heraclids, possibly including Lycurgus 

Both solutions disqualify Plutarch Is this necessary ? 
They have been partly refuted in the foregoing argument 
that rhetra and rider should be chronologically separated. 
With regard to Tyrtaeus’ verses themselves the following 
remarks may be helpful. 

We should allow for the possibility that the note in the 
margin - which may not have come from Diodorus at all, 
let alone from his source Ephorus - has been inserted by 
somebody who was in the habit of tracing everything relating 
to ancient Sparta to Lycurgus. The text of the opening lines 
of the poem in Diodorus' version does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that here, too, the two kings Polydorus and Theopompus 
obtain the oracle, because it is not stated who did obtain the 
oracle. 

1 Cf. Wade-Gery. CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 2 ff. 

2 Jacoby, Atthis, p. 264, note 168, takes for subject, whicli 

makes no difference. 

3 So Wade-Gery, loc, cit. 

4 Andrewes, loc. cit. Cf. Xen. Lac. Resp. X, 8 and Ollier's commen¬ 
tary {Xenophon, La Rdpuhlique des Lace'demoniens, These compl6- 
mentaire de Paris, 1934) ad loc. 

® Jacoby rightly remarks that the words rj Ilu&ta 
'nicht nur unverbindlich aber falsch’ (sind). (FGrHist, II, C, p. 85, 
1-2). The reading of Plutarch should therefore not be objected to 
on the ground of this ‘Randnotiz’, as is done by Wade-Gery (CQ, 
XXXVIII, 1944, p. 3, note 1). 
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In my view, the part of the text occurring both in Plutarch 
and in Diodorus provides an unambiguous answer to these 
doubts: the poem refers to the situation after the addition 
of the rider by Polydorus and Theopompus. It says distinctly 
that apxstv is the duty of the kings and of the council. In the 
original rhetra avrayop^a xal xparoi; belong to the people, 
which means that there can be no government without the 
people’s sanction and consequently by virtue of its xpdcTOt; 
the people also ap^ei., rule. Only after the addition of the 
rider have the people been eliminated and only then has 
dtpxet-v [lev pouX% -O'eoTtfxyjTOUi; .... 7rpscr(3uysveT(; ts 

yepovTai; become fully true After avSpai; there should 

be no comma and ptev in the third and Ss in the fifth line of 
Tyrtaeus’ poem should be kept well apart. 

In Tyrtaeus’ fragment the word rhetra might stand both 
for daw’ and for 'proposed law’. Both meanings occur, and it 
is uncertain which of the two is used here. If we take it in the 
meaning of law’, then eU'9'etaL(; pY)TpaL<; dcvraTcaptsipopievoui; should 
be translated: 'replying (to the proposal submitted by the 
council) with rhetrai which are right’, i.e. right in the eyes of 
the council and in agreement with its wishes. If, on the other 
hand, we follow Diodorus’ text (in Page’s text: e\)^dy]i piiTpcnc, 
avTa7ta[jLeL(3o(jLevou(;), then p^Tpa means the proposed law and 
again refers to the opinion of the gerousia on the 
attitude of the commons who respond to the proposal in the 
right manner {i,e. in accordance with the gerousia’s wishes). 

As after the addition of the rider a decision of the gerousia 
invariably became law we can understand that 'law' and 
'proposed law’ were no longer distinguished and both were 
indicated by p-iQTpa. 

After avTocTtapLEtpopLevoui; we expect an infinitive, although in 
Plutarch the fragment is clear enough. Diodorus’ version 
gives three infinitives, the second verse being incomplete in 
the mss. 

1 BouX';^ means 'deliberation' or better ‘the decision to be taken'. 
The kings and the gerontes take precedence in the decisions. 
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I read the text as follows: 

(xu^etcT'S-ai Ts Ta xaXa xai, epSsLV Tuocvra Sixoaoc 
117 ) 8 ’ ETCijSouXeOetv TcoXet tl xaxov. 

I believe Diehl’s punctuation to be wrong: the comma at 
the end of the verse preceding these two lines should be 
omitted. The passage about the Svj^orcci; oivSpaQ in Diodorus’ 
version should be taken as a whole and translated thus: 
'But then the men of the people (z.e. the damos) by replying 
to the proposed laws that they are right, should say and do 
everything beautiful and good (Andrewes: 'speak fair and 
behave well’, art. cit,, p. 99) and not undertake anything 
against the city’. If we now consider that Stxatov and xaXov 
are not legal conceptions and that the Spartan government - 
first the gerousia and later the ephors - decided on what was 
good and proper, and finally, that according to Plut. Lyc. 
XIII the so-caUed minor rhetrai disallowed the writing down 
of laws, which was a serious handicap to legal security, then 
we understand how these verses in Diodorus reflected this 
political subordination of the damos. This subordination was 
not sanctioned till after the rider to the rhetra, because only 
then had avrayopia become tantamount to saying 'yes’ to 
everything submitted by the gerousia, with no alternative hut 
the complete elimination of the damos. The damos may only say 
xaXov xal StxaLov, never ataxpov xal ccStxov. 

To my knowledge the question why Plutarch does not 
include the closing lines has never been raised. I believe the 
answer is that Plutarch remained true to his plan. In chapters 
V to VII his subject is the gerousia, his only concern being 
that the addition by Polydorus and Theopompus had increased 
the gerousia's power and that this is also evident in Tyrtaeus. 
The accompanying decline in the influence of the damos is 
sufficiently clear from eo^Etat^ pi)xpa.i!; avTaxapLEt^opiEVOU!;, 
in which the emphasis is on su-B’Etai^. Evidently the power of the 
gerousia is stressed all the more, if the activities of the damos 
do not extend beyond providing applause. The manner in 
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which Plutarch’s authority - probably Aristotle - chose his 
quotations from Tyrtaeus, shows his independence in using 
his sources. 

The last two lines in Diodorus, - and particularly Syjixou 
nXvjd'Ei vix7)v xal xdcpTOi; ETcecr'9'a!. which apparently contrast 
strongly with the preceding lines in that they seem to pre¬ 
suppose the sovereignty of the damos are usually regarded 
with misgivings Still, I would maintain their authenticity 
because I do not think these words refer to the 'political 
influence of the people. I offer no opinion on the possibility 
that Diodorus took this line to refer to political power. I 
believe that Aristotle and Plutarch omitted it for two reasons. 
The first I have already mentioned: it deals with the damos 
and not with the gerousia. The second reason is that the 
words do not contain a political stipulation but a military one, 
and there is no doubt that Tyrtaeus in this line intended to 
refer to the people’s military power. When speaking of the 
political significance of the damos he calls the members 
^vSpag, but when dealing with the military power he 
uses the term S7)|i.ou i,e, the mass of the people. It is 

the numerical strength that counts. The word vlxy), too, 
indicates military power. The translation then should be: 
'For the mass of the people {i.e. the army) victory and power 
go together’. In close relation with the foregoing the meaning 
may be interpreted to be: (‘the people should agree with its 
leaders) for then military supremacy is certain’. If we connect 
the final word of the original rhetra xpavo^ and Tyrtaeus’ 
word xapToc, we are led astray by the conformity. The first 
word “ provided the reading avTayop^av is correct - has a 
political connotation, the latter has not. The text of the rhetra 


^ So Ehrenberg up to one of his most recent publications. Origins 
of democracy, Historia, I, {1950, publ. 1952) p. 516 ff., partic. p. 517, 
note 4. Both his bracketing of this lino (‘the line .... cannot be 
genuine’) and his view that the line refers to the rhetra are in my 
opinion unjustified. 
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(VI, 2) should be kept apart from Tyrtaeus The part in 
Tyrtaeus that had a direct relation to the political situation 
was used by Plutarch as an illustration of conditions prevailing 
after the addition of the rider (VI, 8). Unlike Aristotle and 
Plutarch, Ephorus and Diodorus did not realize the ambiguous 
character of Tyrtaeus’ 'Eunomia’ in which political and mili¬ 
tary elements are interwoven {e.g. fragm. 4, 6-9 and fragm. 5), 
and regarded the entire fragment as having a political charac¬ 
ter. After Ephorus had made this mistake a next step linked 
the poem with the original rhetra. This caused Tyrtaeus’ 
statements to be attributed to Lycurgus, and led to the 
insertion of two different opening lines with the object of 
discarding evetxav. 

Modern historians, though preferring Plutarch’s quotation 
from Tyrtaeus to that by Diodorus, have wished to retain the 
relation between Lycurgus’ rhetra and the poem. This led 
them to take Lycurgus and his friends as the subject of 
evsLxav, or they transferred the situation referred to in the 
poem to a remote past by taking the Heraclids for subject, 
or again they combined both expedients by assuming that 
Tyrtaeus had already classed Lycurgus among the Heraclids. 
All these artifices bring needless discredit on Plutarch. He 
mentions Polydorus and Theopompus, two generations after 
Lycurgus and two before Tyrtaeus, as the originators of the 
rider. Tyrtaeus during the second Messenian war {ca 650) 
found Sparta’s situation just as precarious as under these 
kings. He wished to demonstrate to the people by a fairly 
recent illustration the central importance of the political 
power of kings and gerontes. At the same time, however, in 
order to stimulate patriotic feeling, he stresses the military 
indispensability of the people: SY)fJLou Se TtXyj^et vlx7)v xai 

xapTOi; OTed'Qai.. 

^ Berve, Gnomon, XVII, 1941, p. 6, advocated this separation 
on good grounds. Adding the word axoXiov to line 8 seems far from 
safe, and it is risky to defend it by referring to the rhetra's supple¬ 
mentary clause. 
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Andrewes ^ worked out a contrast, viz. that dn the rhetra 
we hear of the kings only as members of the council (TpLaxovra 
YEpoucjtav cyijv ap^ayeTatf; xaTacT-^aavTa) and in the rider they 
are still placed after the council. In the poem they take first 
place and are given a couplet to themselves ...., while the 
council is barely mentioned’. The contrast is understandable. 
Tyrtaeus’ poem reflects the activities of the two kings re¬ 
sponsible for the alteration. The additional clause was intended 
to eliminate the people and to consolidate the gerousia’s 
power, not to strengthen the constitutional position of the 
kings {which was already gaining influence since the kings 
were counted with the gerontes). If the two kings had aimed 
at a dominant royal power they would have had to face 
opposition not only from the damos but also from their fellow- 
gerontes. This twofold opposition might have become danger¬ 
ous. The supplementary clause is therefore quite in keeping 
with the wishes of the gerousia. Yet Tyrtaeus’ poem is not 
an official document but a glorification of the kings, and this 
is one of the reasons why rhetra and rider should be kept 
distinct from the poem. 

The authenticity of Tyrtaeus’ poem has been questioned 
on the ground that the name for Spartan kings is dp^ayeTa*;, 
whilst the poem uses the word Admittedly, 

Tyrtaeus writes for a Spartan public and hence he ought to 
use an intelligible phraseology; however he is not writing 
a legal paragraph restricted to official verbiage but an un¬ 
official poem. He uses, moreover, a non-Spartan genre, the 
elegy, and in other respects, too, his language has departed 
from the Dorian dialect. I believe therefore that linguistic 

1 Andrewes, art. cii., p. 97. 

2 Kahrstedt, op. cU., I, p. 127, note 3. His argument is less con¬ 
vincing than that of Wadc-Gery, who prefers Diodorus’ ■n:pEapuYEVEt(;, 
to Plutarch’s TtpEapiirai; on the ground of Plutarch (789 E): 

T/)v pev Iv Aaxe5atp,ov!, TcapaCeuX'&etoav dptcjToxpaTtav roiq pacriXEuai 6 
riii-O-LOi; TTpscypuy®'’^®^?' ° Aoxoupyot; dvxtxpilx; -ylpovTac <il>v6{i.ac7ev. 

Cf. Hammond, art. cit., p. 48, note 33, who follows Wade-Gery, 
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objections are not vital. For that matter, how much do we 
know about the terminology current in Sparta and the in¬ 
fluence there of the Ionian language? 

The rider, so we conclude, originated in turbulent times 
and was intended to curtail the few popular rights in the 
rhetra. It came about in a period of military urgency which 
reduced civic rights and exalted the military significance of 
the masses. Tyrtaeus stresses both the one and the other, 
Plutarch and his source, probably Aristotle, compelled by 
their subject, restricted themselves to recording only the 
former item. But it was probably Ephorus, Diodorus’ fore¬ 
runner, who at an early date invested the whole of Tyrtaeus’ 
fragment with a political character, and in so doing he fell 
a victim to the universal tendency of attributing everything 
to Lycurgus. This led to a search for a connection between 
Tyrtaeus and the rhetra in VI, 2, and to an alteration in 
the opening lines. The terms xparo? (rhetra) and ytaproq 
(Tyrtaeus) helped to make this possible. 

§ 7. Final Remarks 

1. The foregoing has, I trust, demonstrated that Plutarch 
selects his material for these thorny problems with great 
care. There is nothing to hinder us - the reverse is rather the 
case - from assuming that he quotes Aristotle at first hand. 
An opposite view is shown by the conjectures suggested by 
a passage in the rhetra we have not yet discussed. The rhetra 
decrees that the popular assembly shall meet {jLeTa^6 Bapiixa? 
TE xal Kvax[.covo(;. According to Aristotle the first proper 
name is that of a bridge, the last that of a river. Possibly 
other sources, contemporaries of Plutarch (viiv), thought 
of two rivers, and this suggested to Sintenis the reading 
T'^v Bap^Sxav XelpLappOi; xal tov Kvaxicova vuv Oivouvra. 
There is also Wade-Gery's supposition that Babyka-and- 
Knakion together were identified as the river Oinous. In that 
case there is no lacuna in Lyc. VI, 4, and the words can be read 
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consecutively: Se Ba[3^xav xccl t6v Kvaxtcava vuv OLvouvra. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that Plutarch offers another 
view, apart from Aristotle's opinion, concerning these proper 
names Kessler, the mouthpiece of hypercriticisra, sees fit 
to conclude from this that Plutarch does not quote Aristotle 
at first hand. He believes that Plutarch's source {an undefined 
X) gave an additional explanation besides that of Aristotle 
and that Plutarch copied both the first and the last expla¬ 
nations from X. As though the word vuv did not unmistak¬ 
ably point to Plutarch's own time! Kessler’s dogma seems to 
be this: Plutarch is not to be allowed to have made personal 
researches, he borrows all his data from anonymi who did the 
work. This seems to me a fatal theory, I believe I have made 
it clear that in this passage of Lyc. VI Plutarch has shown 
sound and careful judgment, and so we may credit him with 
the ability to compare a name found in Aristotle with a 
contemporary designation. 

2. With regard to the dating it has yet recently been sug¬ 
gested by Stubbs that ‘the constitutional settlement defining the 
functions of the Crown, the Senate and the Assembly is now 
generally admitted to have taken place about 600B.C.'®In 
spite of my admiration for Stubbs' article I cannot share this 
communis opinio, and in this I find Roos ^ and Miss Chrimes 
on my side. The importance of Miss Chrimes' book lies par¬ 
ticularly in her opposition to this ill-founded communis 

1 Miss Chrimes’ ingenious explanation {op. cit., p. 485}: ‘between 
the place of the pelicans and the place of the wild goats’ might have 
won praise from Aristotle, even if it had not convinced him. It may¬ 
be possible to identify Kvaxtdiv with a 'wild goat’, but as a landmark 
it seems inconveniently vague, as Woodward (Historia, I, 1950, 
p. 633) rightly remarks. Woodward’s own suggestion seems very 
plausible; 'Could it not refer to the region in which lay the Sanctuary 
of Artemis Knagia (Paus. Ill, 18, 4), for which the area N.-W. of the 
Acropolis is a possible site?’, 

^ Stubbs, Spartan Austerity: A possible explanation, CQ, XLIV, 
1950. p. 32-37. 

^ See p. 154, note 1. 
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opinio Aristotle's dating of Lycurgus and of the rhetra has 
not been upset by modern theories. The best authority on the 
subject is still Toepffer in ‘Beitrdge zur griechischen AlterUms- 
wissenschaff, Berlin 1897, part. p. 349 ff. If there were truth 
in Beloch's words: 'Der Philologe glaubt was in den Quellen 
steht, bis ihm bewiesen wird, dass esfalschist; der Historiker 
glaubt es nur, wenn ihm bewiesen wird, dass es richtig ist' 
the historian's bounden duty would be to go over to philology, 
with which, for that matter, he has long had the most pleasant 
relations. Neither the modem studies of the literary material 
nor the results of archaeological research have been able 
to reveal a political, military, cultural or economic revolution 
round about the year 600 B.C. or shortly after. This being 
the case, the historian has to accept the data handed down 
by Aristotle and Plutarch unless he chooses to endorse Beloch’s 
ominous distinction between philological and historical evi¬ 
dence. 

3. On VI as a whole I offer the following final observations. 

Part of the heritage of Indo-European prehistory is the 
sovereignty of the people in the sense of fighting men, whose 
y.pd'voQ is decisive. If we study not the Dorians but the other 
Greek groups whose immigration preceded that of the Do¬ 
rians, we find that these Achaeans and lonians, or any other 
names they may possess, have long passed the stage of sover¬ 
eignty of the people. Nobles and kings have come to replace 
it and the old conditions have left no traces. This makes it 
necessary for us to assume them from what we find elsewhere. 
If this analogy is correct, then, after the period of sovereignty 
of the people, king and council become the principal elements 
of political life. From this, through the work of law-givers 
and sometimes through periods of tyranny, a similar evolution 
takes place in all the states, an evolution which proceeds 
furthest in Athens. This evolution has made us grow ac- 


1 Ci. p. 93, note 1. 

2 Beloch, Griechische Geschichte^, I, 2, p. 15. 
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customed to the skeleton sketch of Greek constitutional 
history: kingship - aristocracy - timocracy - democracy, and 
Sparta is then supposed to have remained in the transition 
from kingship to aristocracy. The sketch is useful but it has 
its drawbacks, because it is liable to conceal the fact that in 
Sparta, which originated from the last great migration, 
there is, according to Plut. Lyc. VI, an evolution which in 
the case of the other tribes cannot be traced in historic times 
but is to be assumed as having taken place in prehistory, viz. 
a transtition from the authority of the assembled fighting 
men to that of the gerousia and the kings. Viewed from the 
modern democratic angle this transition is to be regarded 
as a regression. As it was assumed, from the same angle, that 
the Greek world knew only progress or ossification and that 
evolution followed the pattern outlined above, this old stage 
in Spartan constitutional history revealed in Plut. Lyc. VI 
has been wrongly interpreted by modern scholars. The 
legal construction of the people's position in the rhetra (VI, 2) 
and its reaction which brought all power to the council and 
the kings (VI 8, the rider) have been combined and regarded 
as one and the same act of legislation. I hope to have succeeded 
in demonstrating the error of this view and the dependability 
of Plutarch's survey of the constitutional development. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EPHORATE 

For a proper understanding of Lyc. VII we need first to 
take stock of the information regarding the ephorate available 
to antiquity This was very limited, just as with modern 
historians both as regards the time of its institution and the 
meaning of the office. Lycurgus, Theopompus and Chilon 
are mentioned as founders. 

Herodotus says that Lycurgus tou<; E96poi)<; xal YepovTa(; e<7T/jcjs 
(I 65). Isocrates' views on the subject are nowhere made clear 
Nor is Xenophon (Lac. Resp. VIII, 3) particularly lucid, when 
he says: etxo^; 8s xal ttjv tt);; e90p£Lai; Srivapav a^>TOi)g to\!>tou^ 
(Le. Lycurgus' assistants) cyuyxaTaaxsuacat. The question 
however whether eixoq refers to the institution of the ephorate 
by Lycurgus or to the co-operation of the others is of impor¬ 
tance The translation could be: ‘Probably the ephorate 

1 A summary of the ancient sources in Kessler, op. cit., p. 35 ff. 
On the list of ephors and its meaning for chronology cf. p. 82. 

2 Modern views discussed by Witkowski, in Der Ursprung des 
Ephorats, {La Pologne au Vile congres intern, des sciences historiques 
1933, vol 1, p. 19 ff.) and by the same author in Die sparianische 
Heeresgliederung und der Ursprung des Ephorats, (Eos, XXXV, 1934, 
p. 73 ff.}. Cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia, I, p. 82 (Eng. ed.) and p. 437, note 
18; Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, 1, p. 105; Ehrenberg, Aspects of the 
ancient world, p. 97. Cf. P-W, s.v. Thcopompos (3) and Neugriinder 
des Staates, favourably commented on by Jacoby in Atthis, p. 305, 
note 24 and p. 353, note 3. A different view is held by Berve in his 
review of Neugriinder des Staates, in Gnomon, I, 1925, p. 305 ff. and 
in his study Sparta in Hist. Vierteljahrsschrift, XXV, 1931, p. 1 ff. 

® Cf. Kessler, op. cit., p. 36. 

^ E. Meyer, in Forsch., I, p. 248, offers the following translation: 
'Est ist wahrscheinlich (oder begreiflich) dass Lykurg und seine 
Genossen die Ephorenmacht begriindet haben'. This translation 
leaves the Lycurgean origin uncertain, Ollier, Xenophon, La rdpu- 
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also was instituted with their help' - which leaves undecided 
whether the office was actually instituted under Lycurgus - 
or; Trobahly the same persons assisted in instituting the 
ephorate'. When the sentence is taken in its context we are 
inclined to prefer the former translation. Xenophon says in 
this chapter that in his opinion the xparKTroi tcov gv TroXet 
had been won over to Lycurgus' plans. If these plans had also 
included the ephorate, there was no need for Xenophon to 
make special mention in ziyhc; y.'zk. of one of these plans, the 
institution of the ephorate. Yet he does so. Why? The only 
possibilities, in my view, are either because the ephorate was 
not included in Lycurgus' scheme, or because Xenophon 
doubted the Lycurgean origin of this office. But of late the 
‘journalistic' character of this work of Xenophon has rightly 
been pointed out and so we should perhaps not make so 
much of the context as was done above. Our conclusion then 
should be that Xenophon may have attributed the ephorate 
to Lycurgus, although for the reason stated I am inclined to 
believe that he did not do so. 

Ephorus (Strabo X, 4, 18, C. 481, 482, Jacoby, FGrHist, 70, 
fragm. 149, vol. II A p. 86) makes an indirect reference to the 
institution of the ephorate by Lycurgus, who is said to have 
borrowed his laws from Crete. He goes on to enumerate the 
points of resemblance between the Spartan and Cretan laws 
and continues: s^opoui; Se aum tol(^ ev KpyjT'jQ xocp.ot.i; 

SLoixouvTa(; STspcOf; wvop-aff'B’ai.. 

In Diogenes Laertius Satyrus says in so many words that 
the ephorate was originated by Lycurgus, whereas Sosicrates 
calls Chilon the founder 

Uique des Lacdddmoniens, p. 46, makes eU6c refer to the assistance 
of others in this office whose institution by Lycurgus is certain on 
account of Xenophon. 

^ Ollier in op, cit. Miss Chrimes' arguments in support of her theory 
that Xenophon is not the author are unconvincing (in her book The 
Respublica Lacedaemoniorum ascribed to Xenophon). 

^ Diog. Laert. I, 68, the dating for the institution of the ephorate 
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It is uncertain whether Plato (Leg. 692 A) dates the origin 
of the ephorate to the reign of Theopompus. Plutarch only 
quotes Plato to show that the latter called the ephorate a 
check to oligarchy. The name Theopompus is not mentioned 
by Plato, who speaks of xphoc; orcoTTjp Plato's clear statement 
in E-pist. VIII, 354 B Auxoupyoi;.... sTTi^veYKe.... tov tcov ecpopcov 
Secrpov x^c, (3a(JtX!.xYj<; apx% acoT^ptov ^ does not conflict with 
Leg. 692 A 3. 

given by Wells, Elireiiberg, and now evidently also by Jacoby, but 
regarded as a misunderstanding on the part of Sosicrates by Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, I, p. 556. 2 and Hammond, JHS, LXX, 1950, 
p. 61, note 116. 

1 'O 8^ TpiToi; CTWT^qp (Leges 692 A) is mostly taken to refer to 
Theopompus (so Jacoby, Apollodors Chvonik, p. 140) but this is far 
from certain. G, F. Novotny, Platonis epistulae, Brno, 1930, p. 
260: ‘At mea quidem sententia minime pro certo haberi potest 
Legum loco Theopompiim significari; quae Atheniensis ibi hospes 
dc Lacedaemoniorum re publica exponit, ad mythum quendamcon- 
firmata sunt ita ut tertius ille salvator (6 TptToq cjWTrjp) non de ho- 
mine quodam sed de tertio deorum numine atque auxilio dici videan- 
tur; profecto 692 B omnia ilia, quae ad salvandam rem publicam 
valuerunt, hoc comprehenduntur enuntiato: vuv S’ 6 ^e6(; SSel^ev ol'av 

xal Set 8h r7)v pEvouaav p,(xXiCTTa ytyvEcf^ai. Equidem piito 

tertii illam salvatoris appellationem quodam modo pertinere ad 
usitatum illud proverbium xb Tplrov tS CTtoT7)pi’ (Epist. VII, 334 D). 

2 Even if we found in Plato two different theories on the ephorate, 
this would have no historical value. Cf. H. Raeder, Uber die Echtheit 
der plaionischen Briefe, RM, LXI, 1906, p. 528. Plato in this letter 
was not concerned with a scientific problem. (Questioning the authen¬ 
ticity of the letter only shifts the difficulty. The forger must have 
had the passage from the Laws before him and used it for his purpose). 
Both passages are rhetorical, not historical, Cf. J. Harward, The 
Platonic epistles, Cambridge 1932, p. 223-224. Jacoby in Apollodors 
Chronik, 'p. 142 wrongly contrasts 'ps, Plato’ (Ep. VIII) with Plato 
(Leges 692 A). On the authenticity of the Letters VII and VIII, 
see G. Pasquali, Le Lettere di Platone, 1938. 

® Kessler, following the example of Neumann, has attempted to 
stamp as unworthy of belief the tradition crediting Theopompus 
with the institution of the ephorate. According to Neumann, later 
chronologists, starting from the list of ephors, asked themselves 
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In opposition to these data we find a very respectable 
tradition according to which it was Theopompus who founded 
the ephorate. Aristotle, whom Plutarch, as we saw, follows 
very closely in the Life of Lycurgus, explicitly opposes those 
who attribute the entire Spartan constitution to Lycurgus; 
T-^v AaxeSatfjLovCwv TroAL-reiav rtveg Auxoiipyco TtpoCTaTCTOuar!, 
Tcaaav (FHG II p, 210, a passage from Heraclides Lembos 
which is based on Aristotle, cf. Pauly-Wissowa VIII, col. 490). 
On account of these words I believe that Aristotle regards the 
ephorate, not mentioned by him in the Lycurgean rhetra, 
as a later institution founded in the time of Theopompus. 
This conclusion is supported by Pol, V, 11, 1313 25 where 

smyiMaTOLVOLi should be rendered by 'institute besides’ i. 

We cannot say which of these two ancient opinions was the 
earlier. Most of the modern scholars say it was the Lycurgean. 
Their designation of Lycurgus as the originator of the office 
is explained by the typically Greek desire to find an 
'originator’. Subsequently they attempt to expose the Theo¬ 
pompus tradition as a piece of genealogical systematization. 
In this way the entire tradition of the sources is nullified, 
resulting in a modern non liquet. Not content with this, these 
scholars launched a new theory that adds to the three familiar 
theories of the origin of the ephorate - Lycurgus, Chilon and 

which king could have been contemporary with the first ephors of 
the list. Basing their reconstruction on the existing kings’ list and 
counting three generations to the century, they concluded that 
Theopompus was the man. — The theory is quite subjective and, 
in my opinion, it lacks any foundation. For the date of Theopompus 
see p. 65 ff. 

1 I agree with Hammond’s view {art. cit., p. 56, note 66) that Pol. 
1313 a 25 ‘does not state that the office of ephor was instituted by 
Theopompus’. If we had only this statement from Aristotle there 
would indeed be room for doubt, but Heracl. fr, 2,1 points the way 
in which the passage from the Politics should be interpreted. 
Moreover, Plut. Lyc. VII, as we shall see presently, goes back to 
Aristotle. It, too, asserts that the office was instituted by Theopom¬ 
pus. 
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Theopompus - a fourth: the ephors, like the council, were 
in existence long before; they are, in fact, as ancient as the 
Spartan state itself 

On the strength of this conjecture the historical evolution 
is sketched in two entirely different ways: 

a in Theopompus' time, on account of the king being with 
the army in the field, certain civil powers were transferred 
to the ephors (who existed already). Witkowski bases this 
theory on the name e^opo^, meaning the officer who has the 
supervision of the citizens, the helots and the perioikoi. Even 
in the fifth century B.C. the ephors accompanied the army 
in order to see that the citizens in the camp behaved 
themselves when the king made a sacrifice (Xen. Lac, Resp. 
XIII, 5: Tcapeicn xal tciv s 96 p(ov S\jo, ol TroAuTTpaypovoucri. 
(JLEV ouSev, fjLT] 6 ^acyi-Xeut; TtpoorxaXf)* 6pcc>VTe(; Se 6 ti tcolsl IxacjTOi; 
Tc6yzac, crcocppovL^oucnv, ok; to etxo^;). 

h ephors are the ancient x'^puxe;;, executors of the king’s 
commands in epic times, who gradually usurp his powers 
and supersede the kingship. On this theory, too, the ephors 
are very ancient, almost as ancient as the kingship Only 
in Theopompus’ time were they invested with certain minor 
powers; this was a temporary period of decline of the ephorate. 
Possibly a king like Theopompus, who had been a successful 
commander, was for the time being able to curtail the power 
of the ephors. 

1 K. O. Miiller, Die Dorier, II^, p. 107. Ed. Meyer, Forsch., I, 
p. 248. Glotz, Hisioire grecque, I, p. 365. Wade-Gery, CAH, III, 
p. 561. Serve, Griechische Geschichte, I, p. 75. Witkowski, La Pologne 
etc. (see p. 197, note 2), p. 19. Also, though with more caution. 
Woodward, OCD, s.v. Ephons. Hellanicus mentioned Eurysthenes 
and Procles as the law-givers of Sparta (FGrHist,, 4, fr. 116), but 
his statement is not germane to the present discussion, as we do 
not know what he said about Lycurgus. 

2 So Miss Chrimes in Ancient Sparta, p. 402 ff. True, from my 
interpretation given on p. 80 it also follows that under Theopompus 
the power of the ephors was small but only so as compared with 
later periods, not with a merely conjectural ancient ephorate. 
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Against these conjectures of an archaic ephorate this 
conclusive objection may be offered. The rhetra, which we 
regard as an authentic Vlllth century document, mentions 
all the offices of state but is silent on the subject of the ephorate. 
It is said that 'because the ephors had no constitutional 
standing they could not be mentioned in the rhetra', and 
again 'because the ephors are not mentioned in the rhetra 
they had no constitutional standing’. These arguments are 
far from convincing, neither do they support each other. The 
case is wrongly put, and a petitio principii is the only result 
if the absence of the ephors in the rhetra is said to prove that 
we are dealing with an ancient office of assistants to the king. 
If the ephors reaUy occupied the important post mentioned 
under h, no less than if their task had been a more humble one 
as described under a, the rhetra could not have failed 
to mention them i. Against a we may also advance that the 
name does not reveal anything about the pre-Lycurgean 
origin, and against h that Plutarch in VII, 2 tells us that 
Theopompus’ wife blamed him for eXocttco TrapaSci^cyovTa 
Ttatal jBacrtXeUv ^ 7 rapeXa(Be. There is no reason why we 
should reject this story. In these matters where our data are 
so scarce, we are not justified in distrusting our historian 

^ Cf. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde^, I, p. 45: ‘Wenn sie zunaclist 
wesentlich Aufseher waren und noch keinen Anteil an der Regierungs- 
gewalt nnd Legislative besassen, so fielen sie gar niclit in den Rahmen 
der Rhetra’. The argument would be valid if the sources offered 
some support for the view that the ephors in the beginning had no 
delegated 'Regierungsgewalf: but such is not the case. Hammond, 
too, is of the opinion that the ephorate is an ancient institution, 
older than Theopompus’ ephors [art. cit., p. 61). To the question 
why they are not mentioned in the rhetra his answer is: ‘The rhetra 
is the record of an enactment of the late ninth century, hence the 
omission of the ephors (who became eponymous magistrates only 
later in 757 B.C.)’. The kings and gerontes were not eponymous 
magistrates either and yet they appear in the rhetra. The fact that 
in 757 (or rather 764, cf. Jacoby, Apollodors Chyonik, p. 138) the 
ephors became eponymous magistrates does not justify the as¬ 
sumption that they existed before that date. 
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just for the sake of a theoretical possibility - ephors as ancient 
as Sparta itself - which finds no support in our sources. Our 
conclusion, then, should be that there is no evidence to dis¬ 
prove the view, implied in Plutarch, that the institution of 
the ephorate coincides with the introduction of the list of 
ephors. 

To the question for what purpose the ephorate was instituted 
the answers vary just as widely. Some assert as we saw, that 
the object was to watch over citizens, ferioikoi and helots. 
Later this is supposed to have led to legal powers. Others 
hold these legal powers to have been the original ones and 
others again regard the five ephors as priests of the obes or 
villages whose original number is also assumed to have been 
five Kahrstedt calls them representatives of the kings in 
war-time, when both kings were in the field Wade-Gery on 
the other hand holds them to be representatives of the people ®, 
whilst Berve considers them as bearers of the sovereignty 
and priests Our preliminary conclusion is that antiquity 
did not know why and when the ephorate was instituted. 

Let us first consider the data given by Plutarch. Cleomenes 
III refers to the ephorate in a passage the details of which are 
also to be found in the Life of Lycurgus (Plut. Cleom. X). In 
view of Miss Chrimes’ arbitrary interpretation of this pas¬ 
sage we shall do well to establish the following conclusions. 

1 . Cleomenes says that the ephorate originated during the 
Messenian wars. Asteropus later extended the office. 

2 . Cleomenes himself abolished the ephorate, as appears 
from X, 6 : psTpiat^ovTa^ pev oSv auTo\i^, 297 ], xpeZ-TTov uuopeveiv, 
e^oucrtq: S’ s 7 TLf)'eTCp TVjv Tcarptov xaTaXdovTa? dpx'^)v, wotts tcov 
PacriXecov TOijf; pev e^eXauvELv toui; S’ aTroxTiwuELV axpirout;, 

1 Witkowsld, in Eos, XXXV, 1934, p. 77. 

2 Ed. Meyer, Forsch., p. 252. 

* Wilcken, Griechische GescMchie’, p. Ill, 114. 

^ Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, p. 237, 

6 Wade-Gery, CAH, III, p. 561. 

® Berve, Griechische Geschichie, I, 1931, p. 75. 

’ Op. cit., p. 20, 402 ff. 
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dcTcsiXstv Se Toti; no^o^Giv sTrtSetv T-^jv xaXXicTTVjv xal -S-sio- | 

TaTTjv sv STcocpTy) xaTaCTTacrLV, oux avexTov. It is also manifested i 

by Cleomenes’ symbolic act of removing the ephors' seats | 

from the assembly, except one, on which he set down himself. I 

The second conclusion partly falls outside our subject, but 
it deserves mention because Miss Chrimes, who argues that 
the Spartan constitution remained the same till the time of 
the Roman emperors, has no use for the abolition of the 
ephorate under Cleomenes III, as this conflicts with the ; 

(assumed) continuity in the constitutional field. I believe the ; 

words quoted from Cleom. X, 6 prove that he did set the J 

ephorate aside. A further proof lies in Cleomenes' appeal i 

to Lycurgus in the same passage (X, 2): 297 ] yap utco tou i 

Auxoiipyou TOti; paatXeucn ffuppeLX^'^vat tou«; yepovTa<;, xai TcoXiv i 

Xpovov ouTCO SLoixettrO’aL t:6Xiv, ouSsv ETspac; SEopievTjv. ! 

Cleomenes says when the ephorate was introduced: Carepov | 

Se tou TTpoi; MEcrcr7)VL0U{; TToXEpLou piaxpou YEVOjjievou, TO\ji; paori-XELi; 

Sta Tai; a'zpcu.TELOLc, aGXo'Xoxjq ov'^ac, auTOUt; Ttpoc; to xptVEtv alpELCT-S-aL 
Tivac; EX Tcov 9tXaiv xai. arcoXstTCELV tol<; TroXiTaK; av-S-* EauToiv, 

£ 96 pou^ TTpoaayopEuS’EVTai; (X, 3). The reference is apparently 
to the first Messenian war under Polydorus and Theopompus. 

If this be true, in this passage the ephorate is dated aper 
the beginning of the war. This seems a great obstacle to the 
harmonizing of these words with the traditional dates of the 
ephorate (754 B.C.) and of the first Messenian war, which 
begins nearly twenty years later (736 B.C.). We have to 
remember, however, that nothing compels us to believe that 
Sparta conquered Messenia only in the course of two wars 
(cf. p. 79). It is quite possible that in 754 the Spartans and 
the Messenians were already waging war, a war which was 
an episode in the long struggle between these two peoples; 
hence tou Trpo^; MEffcrTjvbu^; 7t:oXe(j.ou paxpou yEvopLsvou, words 
which do not contain a strictly chronological indication. 

Cleomenes further tells us that the ephorate was first 
strengthened by the activities of the ephor Asteropus (X, 5): 

xai Tov TcpcoTOV £7Ti.a‘9o8pti)vavTa r^v apxV avaTEiva- 
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[xevov *AcyTep<jtJ7r6v vjcnrepov 7T:oXXaZ(; ^cpopov y^'^EcrO-ai. 

The time indication for Asteropus is very hazy. Poralla 
gives: ‘Ephor um 600' (cf. Niese in Pauiy-Wissowa, s.v.), but 
does not state his grounds. The statement that Asteropus 
was the first to consolidate the ephorate in any case points 
to an extension of the ephors' powers in later times. The 
developments after Asteropus may have been, partly or 
entirely, the work of Chilon, to whom Sosicrates erroneously 
attributed the introduction of the ephorate. In my view 
Plutarch in Lyc, VII gives a version of the origin of the epho¬ 
rate which fully agrees with Cleom, X. 

The opening part of Lyc, VII is quite in keeping with 
Hellenistic speculations on the political balance of power. 
Plutarch notes that Lycurgus’ policy failed. 

The word links the beginning of this chapter with 

the closing part of VI, 6. Plutarch there broke off his commen¬ 
tary on Lycurgus’ constitution and, by means of (JaTspov 
pevToi, he introduced the history of the rhetra's supplementary 
clause. In VII he resumes his discourse with ourof; to 7coX[Teup.a 
Tou Auxoiipyou pet^avTOi;. We are therefore not justified in re¬ 
garding the beginning of VII as evidence that, from this 
point onwards, Plutarch is using a second source - this source 
unexpectedly attributing to Lycurgus the amendment to the 
rhetra for which, according to VI, Polydorus and Theopompus 
are responsible. If such were the case. Plutarch would, as it 
seems, have forgotten in VII what he had written in VI, and 
have copied his sources carelessly and slavishly. But he may 
surely expect us to credit him with common sense. The close 
linking of material ^ may, in this case as elsewhere, be due to 
the author’s method of composition; what is merely artistic 
form should not be explained as providing a historical con¬ 
nection. The excursus beginning with VI, 7 is interrupted for 

1 We should not forget that antiquity knew no foot-notes, nor 
the custom of placing an excursus in an appendix. We touch here 
upon the great change caused by the invention of the art of printing. 
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a while in VII, 1, but as the treatment of his subject, the 
gerousia, has not been completed the excursus is continued 
till the end of VII, 5, TauTa [x^v o5v ^crrspov, words which 
clearly refer to the beginning of the excursus in VI, 7. 

Plutarch relates how the oligarchical element {i.e. the 
gerousia) became iScxpaTO^. This is easily understood, as the 
addition to the rhetra had done away with even the semblance 
of popular influence. Now, according to Plutarch, the ephors 
were used to check the dominating influence of the gerousia. 
Plutarch's wording of his political action presents a great 
difficulty. The usual version is otov EfxpaXXoutTiv 

(sc. Tyi T7)v TflSv scp^pcov Siivapiv, sxeai ttou paXiaTOC 

TptotxovTa xal exaTov peTfJc AuKoOpyov TcpclaTCov tc5v rcspl "EXarov 
scpopcov xaTOCCTTa'&svTOiv ETTL 0eo7r6(jLTcou PacuXeiiovTOi;. 

Plutarch says that the first ephors, Elatus and his associates, 
were appointed during Theopompus' reign. If this king, 
however, lived 130 years after Lycurgus, there is little left 
of the chronology we have hitherto thought to find in Plu¬ 
tarch, and it is very tempting to believe that here another source 
has been used, completely different from Aristotle But a 
minor alteration in the current punctuation is sufficient to 
reconcile Plutarch's words with Aristotle's chronology. My 

suggestion - as we have seen ^ - is to link ^TecjL_exaT6v 

with the preceding part, to omit the comma after S\ivafjiiv, 
and to place a comma after Auxoupyov. This gives the following 
translation: 'Lycurgus' successors about 130 years after 
him, when they observed the proud bearing of the oligarchy, 
placed on it the check of the power of the ephors. - Elatus and 
his colleagues had been the first ephors, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus From Cleomenes X it appears that the strengthen¬ 
ing of the ephorate was the work of Asteropus, who should 

^ Jacoby's assertion is wrong that: 'Der chronologische kern 
dieser stelle ist Apollodorisch’, {Apollodors Chronik, p. 138). Just 
as in the entire Vita Lycurgi, Plutarch here follows Aristotle's 
chronology (cf. p. 127 ff). 

2 See p. 79 f. 
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thus be dated ca 650 during the second Messenian war, i.e. ca 
130 years after Lycurgus according to the Aristotelian dating, 

Plutarch's view on the origin of the ephorate, then, fully 
agrees with Aristotle who, as we may assume, also calls 
Theopompus the founder. According to this Aristotle-Plutarch 
tradition the ephorate originated in the middle of the Vlllth 
century under Theopompus and towards the middle of the 
VIIth century was extended with the object of checking the 
gerousia. The statement that the ephorate was strengthened 
under the ephor Asteropus {Cleom. X) should in my opinion be 
interpreted as follows: at this juncture the ephorate changed 
its nature. Previously its object had been to assist the king, 
afterwards it aimed at giving protection against the gerousia’s 
pretensions. (It will appear presently that in practice this was 
not the case.) Chapter VII then fully agrees with the tradition 
of the chapters V and VI: the gerousia is the main point at 
issue. The discussion of this political body ends with VII. The 
excursus dealing with the gerousia's history after Lycurgus is 
heralded in VI, 7 with (icTTspov and in VII, 5 finishes with the 
same word. The word raura at the end refers both to Theo¬ 
pompus’ rider and to the history of the ephorate, i.e. to the 
entire excursus from VI, 7 to VII, 5. 

Some have undoubtedly regarded the lightening of the 
king’s duties introduced by Theopompus as an ignominious 
curtailment of the royal power. The king’s wife gives ex¬ 
pression to this view (VII, 2, cf. Mor. 779 E). But Plutarch 
approves of the king’s attitude: it prevented the king from 
falling a prey to the ^^ovoi; (of the gerousia), and so he escaped 
the danger which had proved fatal to the kings of the Mes- 
senians and the Argives. The parallel is not altogether valid, 
for these kings were not prepared to curtail their powers on 
behalf of the people (pY)Sev ev^ouvai (X7)Se /aXoc^ai tt]!; 
iizl TO S7)[Ji0Ttx6v e5eXi^cravTa<;). 

Theopompus’ introduction of the ephorate does not imply 
his submission to the demands of the people, for that would 
have been inconsistent with his own amendment to the 
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rhetra, which eliminated popular influence. Plutarch how¬ 
ever mentions Theopompus' ephors (the king's assistants) 
and later ephors (who had to keep a check on the aristocratic 
gerousia and to protect the people) in one sentence, because 
in both cases a transfer of powers was involved, first from the 
king to the ephors, subsequently, 130 years after Lycurgus, 
(ca650B.C.), from the council to the ephors. The example 
of the Messenians and Argives illustrates how matters went 
wrong if such a transfer of powers did not take place. But in the 
context the illustration is not well-chosen because it mentions 
jpikoLGCLi£^Quaicx,<; stzI to whereas Theopom¬ 

pus makes the transfer to ephors. Does this line of thought indi¬ 
cate inadequate historical discernment on the part of Plutarch? 
I do not think so. The quarrels among the Messenians and the 
Argives, and the stubbornness with which the people were 
kept in bondage, are a striking illustration of Lycurgus' 
wisdom which had allotted to kings and assembly their place 
beside the gerousia. Plutarch puts Lycurgus above Theopom¬ 
pus, because the former kept kings, council and people well- 
balanced, whereas Theopompus only managed to avoid 
cp^ovo^; and personal danger. The new powers of the ephorate, 

130 years later, bring once more an equilibrium; but the ideal 
balance which in Plutarch’s eyes Lycurgus had introduced, 
this Dslov euuixTQjxa, no longer exists. 

The above interpretation of this chapter disposes of Kess¬ 
ler’s difficulty: Bchwer verstandlich scheint es jedoch in 
der plutarchischen Darsteilung, dass der Erzahler das Lob 
fur die Folgen der Institution der Ephoren anstatt auf den 
von ihm als Urheber anerkannten Theopompos auf Lykurgos 
hauft’ First of all, the institution of the ephors is not com¬ 
mended and, secondly, Lycurgus is praised, not in connection 
with this institution, but for his composite kind of government: 
Fetov •?jv aX7jF6>(; evr^'/rjyLcx. tol^; S7rapTici:Tai<; 6 t’^v ttoXlteiocv 
appLocjapevoc; xal xepao-a(; reap’ auroLi;. 

Plutarch therefore speaks of tyjv Auxoiipyou coeptav xal Trpovotav 

1 Kessler, op, cit,, p. 37. 
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(VII, 4). He permits himself this digression because the histo¬ 
ry of the ephorate brings into sharper relief the wisdom of 
the man who without that institution still managed to bring 
about a political equilibrium. In this equilibrium which 
Lycurgus had in view the gerousia ranks first; his form of 
government is a gerontarchy, and the Spartan TroXtreia will 
remain so even after ephors have been introduced. Plutarch 
emphasized this once more when in XXIX, 11 he pointed 
out that 7) Tcov ecpopcov KaTaCTTact.(; ouk ^viaic, aXX’ kTcW<x.ai<; 

TuoXiTstai;, xal Soxoucra 7cp6(; tou S'^i^ou crcpoSpo- 

Tspav eTToiTjCTe t^v aptaToxpairiav. The statement is not at 
variance with VIL It is the outcome of Plutarch’s study 
which covered Sparta's entire history. This history knew 
periods when attempts were made to curb the power of the 
aristocracy (e.g. 130 years after Lycurgus), but afterwards 
the measure appeared to benefit not the people but the ruling 
classes. This, we may add, is the natural course in a society 
in which the citizen counts for nothing and the state (virtu¬ 
ally the rulers) reigns supreme. 

Lyo. VII presents a striking example of Plutarch’s curious 
habit of thought - one idea evoking another associated with 
it, and so on in a series. His first intention is to resume 
(with ouTcac;) the discourse interrupted in VI, 7 by his excursus. 
But .... the aristocracy has upset the equilibrium by the 
rider to the rhetra. The question obtrudes itself: how did 
matters develop after this? The answer brings the ephors 
on the scene. Whence did they come ? This brings us back to 
Theopompus. What was the relation between the ephors and 
the king? That turns the discussion to the transfer of powers 
and finally to a parallel with some of the neighbouring states, 
the entire discussion finishing up with a eulogy on Lycurgus 
who managed to bring about an equilibrium without a transfer 
of power. With this word of praise Plutarch has returned 
to the law-giver, on a description of whose career and activities 
he is in fact engaged. 

Cleom, X shows that Plutarch knew what the original 
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powers of the ephorate were: the ephors were assistants of 
the king, invested with certain civil powers at a perilous 
juncture when military duties were making excessive demands 
on king Theopompus. The anecdote about the king’s wife 
shows that the institution of the office aimed at a transfer 
of powers. The historical development shows that it had no 
effect on the oligarchical character of the Spartan state, 
because the ephors themselves belonged to the aristocracy. 
The introduction of the ephorate^ meant a shifting of emphasis 
inside the gerontarchy. Plutarch however had lost his heart to 
the previous Lycurgean situation. 

The internal shifts present the following outline: 

1. Lycurgus: Trias politica’. What Plutarch means by 
'equilibrium’ is that the people has at least some rights. The 
gerousia however rules. 

2. Theopompus: the balance is upset. The king is a mighty 
army commander, the people loses its small influence, the 
king transfers certain powers to the ephors. 

3. Asteropus, T30 years after Lycurgus’. The equilibrium 
is partly restored through the curbing of the gerousia by the 
ephors, but from XXIX, 11 it appears that the gerousia 
remains the ruling power. 

4. Under energetic ephors like Chilon the ephorate is 
strengthened at the cost of king and council. 

It is possible that in the third phase their increasing powers 
began to develop also in the field of religion. Plutarch {Agis XI, 
4-5) describes their function of 'watching for the shooting 
star’: Si’ erSv evvea XapoVTSc; oi e(popoi viixira xa'Q-apoLv xai 
daeXTjvov xa^eJ^ovTat. Trpot; oiipavov dcTTopXeTrovTSt;, edv 

o5v ex piepou^ tivoi; zic, erepov pi,spo<; dcTTYjp Std^Y), xp^voucri 
pacnXet^ Ttepl to -Oeiov e^afxapTdvovTaq, Kai xoltol- 
TratioucL t% dp^^T]?, p-expl dv lx AeXcpoiv iQ ’OXupiTria^ 
eX^T) Tot^ -i^XwxocTt Tcov pacTtXicov poyj-9’5>v. Apparently this was 
an effective weapon against the kings, having at least once 
led to the deposition of one of them (Leonidas II in 243/2). 

We may presume, however, that the observance of the 
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signs by the ephors is much older than the third century B.C. 
The name of Asteropus, the 'Star-gazer', may be the familiar 
name given to the ephor who succeeded in wresting this 
power from the kings. There is no. reason why one should 
doubt that Asteropus was a historical figure Although it 
has to be admitted that we know nothing more about him 
than the statement in Cleom. X and although Agis XI is our 
only source for the ephors' function just mentioned, in neither 
case does the scantiness of the evidence give the right to 
question its reliability. 

It has been suggested that the story of Demaratus (Herodo¬ 
tus VI, 65 ff.) has something to do with the ephors' ‘waiting 
for the sign'. The year of Demaratus' deposition (491/0), so it 
is alleged, coincided with the year in which the periodic 
observation of the heavens took place; the ephors supported 
the enemies of the king by using the method of the meteoric 
sign which was an indication that the gods were offended by 
some sin of the part of the king 2 . - This theory can hardly be 
correct. If Demaratus was accused and convicted of impieties 
(as a result of a trial after the announcement that a ‘sign’ had 
been seen), it is highly improbable that shortly afterwards 
the Spartans would have made him an archon at the gym- 
nopaediae 

There is no excuse whatsoever for questioning the accuracy 
of the Aristotle-Plutarch tradition on the ephorate. The sources 
that attribute the institution of the office to Lycurgus are look¬ 
ing for the TtpoiTOi; eupsTV)? of aU political reforms, and they credit 
the oldest law-giver with all later developments. Those who 
make Chilon responsible thereby confer the honour on pre¬ 
sumably the most spectacular figure among the ephors in 
the archaic period. Those who regard the ephorate as the 

^ Michell, op, cit, p. 108 and 124, gives the relevant literature. 

2 H. W. Parke, The deposing of Spartan hings, CQ, XXXIX, 1945, 
p. 106-112, spec. p. 108. 

3 Plerodotus, VI, 67, 1-2. See further p. 222 ff. below. 
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work of Theopompus base their opinion on the traditional 
dating of the list of ephors and on Aristotle's chronological 
studies. The introduction of an annual list in Sparta according 
to the names of the former 'servants of the kings’ would 
have been an insult to the kings themselves. But if the ephors 
were nm officers, desired by the kings, the introduction of 
the list containing their names held nothing offensive to the 
kings. The fact that Aristotle supported this dating, as may 
be concluded from the close connection between Lyc. VII 
and the preceding chapters, warns us against a rash rejection 
of Plutarch. Woodward, in connection with Miss Chrimes’ 
theories on the ephorate (which for the greater part he rightly 
rejects), remarks that Tew will object to the statements that 
it was a Dorian rather than a merely Spartan institution, 
and that ephors existed {pace Cleomenes III) before the first 
Messenian war' I readily admit the correctness of the first 
statement but it does not imply that ephors existed long 
before the Messenian war. The last statement would conflict 
not only with Cleomenes III but also with the dependable 
Aristotelian tradition. The difficulties with Messenia, shortly 
afterwards resulting in the first Messenian war, led to the 
institution of the ephorate in the reign of Theopompus. 


^ Historia, I, 1950, p. 627. 
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Part Three 

SOME SPARTAN CUSTOMS 




CHAPTER I 


SPARTAN MARRIAGE CEREMONIES AND 
FERTILITY RITES 

§ 1. Introduction 

To the influence of cultural anthropology we owe the almost 
simultaneous publication of two studies on the education of 
youths in Sparta^. Quite a number of Spartan customs 
appear to be very ancient and not a collection of legendary 
stories from later periods, as an earlier generation of scholars 
believed 

The chapters dealing with the Agoge form the greater part 
of Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. It is not difficult to fit this 
author’s views on the education of boys and girls, both 
younger and older, into the tradition already begun with 

^ Nilsson, Die Grundlagen des spartanisohen Lebens, Klio, XII, 
1912, p. 308-340 (= Opuscula selecta II, p. 826 ff.); Jeanmaire, La 
cryptie lacedemonienne, REG, XXVI, 1913, p. 121 ff. An earlier 
work by Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerhunde (1902). Points of 
resemblance are not restricted to so-called primitive civilizations 
or uncivilized tribes. This is shown by a study by M. Quistorp, 
MannergesellscJiaft und Altersklassen im alien China, Mitteil. des 
Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, Abt. Ostasiatische Studien, 
XVIII, 1915, p. 1 ff., who reports similar customs in China. 

2 The x6a[j,o(; in Sparta does not mean a return to the fossilized 
relics of a ‘primitive’ stage of society, as is suggested by A. J. Toyn¬ 
bee in A Study of History, III, p. 55-79. There are, indeed, indications 
that in certain periods under a conservative government the past 
was emphasized but that past had remained the property of the 
community and not become outworn. Hence, there is conservatism, 
not regression. Miss Chrimes deserves credit for pointing to this 
continuity {op. cit.), although in some respects she goes too far. 
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Critias It is also certain that Plutarch's description in the 
main reflects the views current in his own age That Critias, 
however, in support of his views, should also have made up 
the facts mentioned by Plutarch, is an unfounded statement 
of rationalist hypercritics. The studies mentioned above 
have revealed, behind the philosophical wording and behind 
Plutarch's moralizing, an innate Spartan outlook on life 
corresponding with present-day phenomena in many primitive 
societies. This historical kernel is valuable and by scholars 
like Nilsson it has already been partly stripped of the outer 
shell with which Plutarch's didactic purposes had surrounded it. 

How the spade-work of men like Nilsson has deepened 
our knowledge may be shown by a quotation from Cobet 
Plutarch says in Lyc. XV, 4: eyaiJ-ouv St' apTtayvi?, and in XV, 
12 that an elderly man married to a young woman should 
lend his spouse to a young vigorous Spartan in order that 
she may bear a robust child. Marriage by capture by an 
elderly man according to Cobet is out of the question: 
Tntellegisne imprimis memor Herodoti: d p,7) auTal ipouXeaTO 
oux av 7 )p 7 ra^ovTO (I, 4) quo modo senex iam plenis nubilem 
annis invitam ducere nedum rapere potuerit?' Cobet's question 
misjudges both the fact that marriage by capture is a sym¬ 
bolical act * and the fact that neither Plutarch's report nor 
that of Xenophon ® is concerned with the woman's preference. 
The quotation from Herodotus is irrelevant. It deals with 
following an adventurer like Paris abroad, whereas the 
question under consideration is that of obtaining a child from a 
member of the same community. 

1 So Kessler, op. cit., p. 60 ff. 

2 Ollier, Le mirage spartiate,!!, p. 165 ff. 

3 Cobet, Novae Lectiones, pp. 711, 719-720. Cf. for a modern 
discussion Nilsson, Klio, XII, 1912, p. 330; Griechische Feste, p, 371 
ff. A summary of modern literature in G. Glotz, Histoire grecgue II, 
p. 568. 

^ The capture is only pretence, for the bridesmaid takes care of 
the young woman {Lyc. XV, 5). 

3 Xenophon, Lac. Resp., I, 5. 
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In the same way as marriage by capture, the measures 
ensuring the procreation of vigorous descendants and those 
directed against bachelors should be looked upon as ancient 
primitive institutions which caught Plutarch's attention. 
They should not be measured, as was done by Cobet, by the 
standards of modern society and so dismissed as impossible. 

§2. XsxvoTroLLa 

The rule for rexvoTTotia mentioned by Plutarch (XV, 12-13) 
is twofold. The old man may take the initiative. He chooses 
a young man whom he respects (dccrTtacratTo) to beget for him 
a child by his own young spouse. Also the man who desires 
to beget a child may be the prime mover and choose a hand¬ 
some, strong and married woman with whose husband he 
makes an agreement. These, according to Plutarch, are the 
two manners in which 'polyandry' is brought about. The 
primitive nucleus of the story is that a vigorous soldier begets 
a strong progeny and that a healthy woman gives birth to 
sturdy children. The question is whether, in a society in which 
woman seems to have been as emancipated as she was in 
Sparta she could be disposed of without regard to her own 
wishes. We should not overestimate the woman's passivity. 
The bearing of children was counted an honour; as the mother 
of a soldier she rendered a special service to the community. 
A woman brought up in a community which believed in such 
social ethics would not feel outraged by 'polyandry'. 

The unrestrained directness in the description of sexual 
intercourse in XV, 12 is striking: e^Tjv .... dvSpl TupscrpuTspcp 
vsa;; yuvaixo^;, el Sy) Tiva twv xaXc5v xal dya<9'£5v dcyTudcratTO vscov 
xal Soxi.[xdcreiev, elcrayaYeiv Trap’ aoTvjv xai TTXYjcravTa yevvalou 
{jTrlipfjiaTOi; I'Siov auTOt*; TcotiQCTacr'&'aE. to yevvTj'O'ev. It shows, I 

1 E.g. Compar, Lyc. et Hum. 3. Cf. Lyc. c. XIV and Thiel, De 
feminarum apud Dores condicione, Mnem., LVII, 1929, p. 193-205; 
LVIII, 1930, p. 402-409. On Lyc. XVI in general: W. Erdmann, Die 
Ehe im alien Gviechenland, Mtinch. Beitr. z, Papyrusforschung, XX, 
1934, p. 113 ff. 
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believe, the original primitive meaning of this lending out, 
the point is y^vvatov crTieppa Again, we should dissociate 
these expressions by Plutarch from the philosophical propa- 
ganda. Plutarch himself is under the influence of these ideas 
on natural selection. But in primitive society the issue is the 
mysterious vital energy in the warrior’s cr7uepp.a. This energy 
must be utilized for the community it being both a reli¬ 
gious and a social duty. The desire to have a vigorous off¬ 
spring even led to women being offered to guests: vaL? Se 
auTWV yuvat^l 7rapaxeXe\iovTai. sk tcov sueLSeorTaTCOV xiiecT'O'aL xocl 
dcTTcov xal ^evcov (Nic, Damasc., FGrHist. 90, fr. 103 z (p. 387)), 
This is not equivalent to the group marriage but an 
expression of the desire to utilize the seed of the sOetSscrTocToi 
for the community. 

There is no reason for supposing that Nicolaus refers to 
a later period when the Spartan custom had degenerated. 

Neither is there any reason for assuming that the Spartan 
duty of 'Zeugungshilfe’ was restricted to men of the same 
family, and only in the case that the young woman was an 
E 7 rtxX 7 ]po? (so Ollier in his Commentary on Zac. Resp. I, 7). 
Both Xenophon and Plutarch refer to a general custom and 
to the duties of the male. 

Men, able to beget good and strong children but neglecting 
this duty, fail to make proper use of the yevvatov aTceppa, their 
own natural energy, and therefore are subject to certain 
punishments (XV, 1-3). The drip-U, the consequence of 
being unmarried, consists of: 

^ Evidence for the existence of similar ideas in later times is found 
in the story of Acrotatus, who had won distinction in the war against 
Pyrrhus. It was common knowledge in Sparta that this young warrior 
had an affair with Chilonis, Cleonymus’ wife. The hero is greeted by 
the Spartans with ’AxpdraTE, xal oltpe rdv XiXcovtSa* (xovov TcaiSa? 
dya'&oi!)(; ra STrdpTq: Trotst. 

2 Even Kessler {op. cit., p. 64, 90) admits that some of the rules 
reveal primitive religious ideas. He rightly refers to Fustel de Cou- 
langes, La cite antique (p. 51) and Rohde, Psyche p. 226, note 3). 

2 Jeanmaire, REG, XXVI, 1913, p. 136. 
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a exclusion from the gymnopaediae, 
b making a tour, naked, in winter-time singing a satirical 
song about themselves, 

c being deprived of the service which youth owes to the 
aged. 

The story of Dercyllidas (XV, 3) suggests that these penal¬ 
ties applied not only to bachelors but also to married men 
without male offspring. They are also liable to the reproof 
pronounced by a younger man: ouSe s(i.ol cb t6v ijTret^ovTa yey^v- 
V7)xa?. The pride Spartan women took in their sons is shown 
in the words of Leonidas' wife: povat r^xropev avSpai; (XIV, 8). 

§ 3. The Penalties 

The religious meaning at the back of the penalties under 
to c may appear from the following remarks. 

First of all the penalties under c and h will be discussed. 
This will pave the way for dealing with a feature of the 
gymnopaediae, which has probably not received at the hands 
of most modern historians the attention it deserves. I believe 
that the overlooking of this penalty mentioned by Plutarch, 
exclusion from the gymnopaediae, is responsible for a one¬ 
sided interpretation of this festival in the modern literature 
on this subject. 

There are two points I wish to emphasize beforehand. 
For my interpretation I attach great value to the conjecture 
that the penalties mentioned by Plutarch applied both to 
bachelors and to married men without sons. This conjecture 
is not conclusive for all that follows, but my interpretation 
of Demaratus' archonship in connection with the gymno¬ 
paediae ^ can only be correct if this h57pothesis is accepted. 
In the second place, the life of the community in Sparta as 
well as elsewhere was originally more closely connected with 
religion than in later times. To what extent secularization 
in Sparta had proceeded in the fourth century is revealed 
1 See p. 223. 
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in the story of Dercyllidas nsed by Plutarch as an illustration 
in connection with the last of the penalties mentioned. 

The Reverence of Youth for the Older Men 

The man without a son is without honour in the community. 
The young people do not make room for him in the men's 
assembly. The story of Dercyllidas proves this. In the assembly 
even a great commander is inferior to the youths because he has 
no sons. He is inferior as a i,e. as a bearer of sexual potency. 

But in Dercyllidas' time (Vth and beginning of theIVth century) 
this inferiority no longer affects a man's political or military 
status. Dercyllidas is a CTTpaTTjyo? euS6xt{i,og (Thuc. VII, 61 ff.; 
Xen. HelL, III, 1, 8--IV, 8,32). The separation between political 
power and power as a magic conception is complete. We know 
that in the beginning of the IVth century Sparta witnessed a 
struggle, of which Pausanias was the originator, for and against 
the old institutions. Possibly the young man who treated 
Dercyllidas so ungraciously belonged to Pausanias' party. 
But his interpretation of the ancient rule is wrong. I do not 
mean that evidently he applied the rule of bachelorhood to 
aU men without sons, but I refer to the reason he gives: ‘You 
have no son to honour me in my old age'. Dercyllidas in the 
eyes of this political opponent is not a sinner in any religious 
sense but an eccentric person, and therefore he could never¬ 
theless be a GTpaTTjYo? suSoxtpoi;. The original magic meaning 
of the ocyafxoc was no longer realized 

1 I do not wish to overrate my hypothesis that the penalties also 
applied to married men without sons. Quite possibly the man insult¬ 
ing Dercyllidas applied the old custom of discourtesy, because he 
was unmarried. But his argument is: 'you have no son’ and this 
need not to be the result of being unmarried. Cf. Poralla, op. ciL., s.v. 
The statement: 'Plutarch Lyk. 16 gibt uns die Nachricht dass 
Derkyllidas unverheiratet geblieben ist', taken literally is incorrect. 
It might in fact be a correct reference, but the young man does not 
say that. For the political conflicts at the end of the Vth century, 
see S. Luria, Zum politischen Kampf in Sparta, Klio XXI, 1927, 
p. 404-420, and G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his 
Age II, 1948, p. 213-250. 
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Walking Naked While Singing Songs 

The Dorian nakedness has nothing to do with morals or 
aesthetics. I refer to the studies by Muller and by Heckenbach, 
and also for a wider connection to Westermarck's Ursprung 
und Entwicklung der Moralbegriffe Nudity originated in 
cult. Our sources, like those under discussion, preserve traces 
of this religious meaning. Plutarch's account connects nudity 
with a circumambulation. Van der Leeuw says this procession 
aimed at activating the potentiality of the (religious) com¬ 
munity Those punished serve as a warning and as an 
adhortation to other men and to themselves. In the first 
place the ceremony is a penalty, as is shown by their song 
cbc; Swat,a Tcaaxotsv, otl 'zdic, vofroij; aTcei'S-oucL. It is moreover 
an apotropaeic act. There is positive harm in leaving the 
virile potentiality unused. The divine vital energy is despised 
and the task of preserving the community's defence and 
securing it by begetting sons is neglected. 

The procession did not lead to an immediate marriage of 
those involved. The object of the rite was only to safeguard 
the community for a year against the consequences of this 
negligence in matters of religion. We might argue that the 
number of fighting men did not increase if these men were 
in any case not prepared to have sons. The apotropaion and 
the penalty did not help to meet the shortage in man-power. 
True, the evil consequence remained in practice, but for the 
community this rite has prevented the religious evil of divine 
wrath. Perhaps in some cases there was the hope that the 
ceremony would in fact lead to an increase of the number 
of citizens, and in this way the social consequences would be 
averted. Such a case was that of the married man whose 

^ Nacktheitin der altor. u. altgr. ifLeipzig 1906. 

J. Heckenbach, De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis, RVV, IX, 3, 1911. 
Nilsson, Klio, XII, 1912, p. 337 ( = Opuscula selectall, p, 864). G.van 
der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der Religion, p. 319. Nilsson, GGR, I, p. 
104, 489. G. Kowalski, De Phrynes pectore nudato, Eos, XLII, 1947, 
p. 50-62. 

2 van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 353 ff. 



marriage had not been blessed with sons and who, as may he 
inferred from Pint. Lyc. XV, 3, shared the disgrace. The 
penal rite is also a fertility rite as it stimulates the hope of 
having a son. 

Gymnopaediae 

After all that has been written on the subject of the gymno¬ 
paediae a communis opinio appears to have been reached 
which regards this festival as a sports event without any 
religious meaning But the manner in which Plutarch dis¬ 
cusses the gymnopaediae raises a doubt whether this commimis 
opinio is correct. The question is: why is it that bachelors 
(and also married men without sons, if my conjecture is 
correct) are barred from the gymnopaediae? 

The phenomenology of religion proves that spectators and 
actors of the dramatic act or the religious play are one (Van 
der Leeuw). Hence, if the spectators bring harm to the dra¬ 
matic act or the religious play, they should be barred from the 
performance. If the gymnopaediae are a mere sports event 
(Nilsson), it is hard to imagine why childless men or bachelors 
should be regarded as obstacles. In war bachelors are not 
barred; they may even be commanders, witness Dercyllidas. 
What then is the only field in which the bachelor is harmful ? 
It is in the field of fecundity rites, for the man who does not 
allow the yevvaiov (T7usp(jLoc, the vital energy, to function cannot 
mix with those who pray the gods for this energy. 

The feat of endurance performed by men in the heat of 
summer at the gymnopaediae should therefore be regarded 
as a rite of primitive religion The fact that at this festival 

^ The standard view is that of Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 140. 
Marrou, Histoire de Vdducation dans Vantiquite, p. 477, note 31. 

2 On this feat of endurance cf. Plato, Leges, 633 B-C. Cf. Bolte in 
RM, LXXVIII, 1929, p. 124, Zu lakonischen Festen. Usener’s inter¬ 
pretation, in Kl. Schr. IV, p. 186, of the 'cosmic' meaning, viz. as a 
'dance of the stars', Bolte rightly considers to be not very satisfacto¬ 
ry. I believe the fact that bachelors (or those without sons) were 
barred from the gymnopaediae to be a strong argument in favour 
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certain competitions were organized does not conflict with 
the original religious nature of the ceremony, because the 
competition as a serious act of the community is connected 
with religious life^. 

Plutarch is the only author to mention the rule that barred 
the unmarried from the gymnopaediae. I believe, though, 
that Herodotus in the story of Demaratus (VI, 61 ff.) has 
preserved some particulars which come to stand in a peculiar 
light when viewed in connection with the measure of exclusion 
now under discussion. I base this theory - which is the only 
support for what follows - on the assumption that the ex¬ 
clusion from the gymnopaediae was directed to the men 
without a son rather than to the unmarried (Cf. Lyc. XIV, 8 
and XV, 3). I would therefore not stress Plutarch's words: 
aTLfJLLav Ti.va TrpoCTE^igxe tol<; ayocixot^. We can imagine a 
Spartan having a son and still be unmarried. Such is the case 
when a robust young man begets a child by the young spouse 
of an elderly man (XV, 12). But it is difficult to imagine that 
the natural father, supposing that he was unmarried, would 
come within the penal provision applying to the unmarried. 
He could in any case not be said to have failed to convert 
yevvatov cT7tepp,a into offspring, nor could he be reproached: 
ouSe yap ejxol ctu tov uTce^^ovTa yeyivvYjxat; (XV, 3), because 


of the theory that the feast was a fecundity feast. Bdlte, too, 
concludes that it was a religious occasion (pp. 129-30). 

^ W.B. Kristensen, in Theol. Tijdschr., N.R. 2, 44, 1910, p. 1 ff., has 
demonstrated this in respect of many spring and harvest festivals. 
Cf. van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 353. Part of Kristensen's argument 
follows here in translation: ‘The magico-religious means of ac¬ 
complishing this victory {i.e, the triumph of life over death) is to 
have the eternal energy of nature triumph in offigie. Obviously the 
vigour and agility of youths engaged in friendly contest was the 
most striking example of the great eternal struggle in nature on 
which the life of man and animal depends' (p. 5). It is evident that 
men who are sterile or render themselves so by remaining unmarried 
cannot take part in this magical rite and that even as spectators 
they may impair the good effects. 
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yevvav can only apply to the natural father. Later, in a period 
in which law had superseded magic, the legal position of the 
son (and consequently that of his stepfather) may have 
become more important. From that moment onward the 
ccyapot were all excluded, because surely, even if they begot 
children by an older man’s wife, the children were counted 
as the YV7)(7toi tzoli^zq of the woman’s legal husband, who had 
chosen a young man to beget for him a child. It is wrong 
to say that in that stage the yevvatov aTcspfxa was counted 
as that of the older man, for it did not count any longer. The 
magic awe for the yevvatov (TTrepp-a had disappeared. 

Originally for a man the possession of a son counts more 
than the nuptial tie. Even in case a man did not want to 
cohabit with his own wife, and nevertheless desired children, 
he could choose an other woman to make her the mother 
of his children. This is the interpretation of Xenophon: zi 
Se TLi; au yuvaixt pev oruvotxstv p,7) poiiXotTO xrX. {Lac. Resp. I, 8), 
words which do not refer to bachelors, but to married men 
(thus rightly the interpretation of both Marchant and Ollier). 

If, however, a person was married, then the community 
regarded the TexvoTTotla as the natural result of the marriage. 
This is specially so in the case of the wife. She is repudiated if 
she is barren (Herodotus V, 39; VI, 61), The sources make it 
clear that the wife was held responsible for childlessness. A 
different situation arose when a man from more than one 
marriage had no children. Possibly the story of Demaratus’ 
father Ariston proves that such a man, on account of the 
absence of ycvvatov aTtipfxa, was considered to be on a par 
with the &yapo? (Herodotus VI, 68, 3: (mepfxoc TraiSoTcoiov). 

Demaratus, after his dismissal from the kingship, is acpx^v 
at the ceremony of the gymnopaediae, so Herodotus tells us. 
Some commentators presume that Demaratus was in command 
in his capacity of ephor. This is highly improbable, as it 
seems unlikely that the deposed king should have been given 
the important post beside the kings. It would imply an 
attempt in Sparta itself to create a situation which was bound 
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io increase political trouble, because the occupation of the 
leading government posts would continually have thrown 
the enemies Bemaratus and Leotychidas, his successor on 
the throne, together. Herodotus' version that Demaratus 
left Sparta and settled abroad, sounds more acceptable. 
Sparta had little room for a deposed king. 

The theory making Demaratus an ephor after his dismissal 
is therefore unacceptable. It is, moreover, wrongly based on 
Xen. Hell. VI, 4, 16 and Plut. Ages. 29, referring to the gym- 
nopaediae of 371 B.C. The battle of Leuctra had just been 
fought and news of the defeat reached Sparta. The ephors 
then ordered that the festival should proceed. But this order 
at this particular juncture does not imply that the ephors, 
or one of their number, were in control of the festival. There 
is more reason to think in this connection of the Bidiaioi 
(or Biduoi) who both in the inscriptions and in Pans. Ill, 11,2 
are mentioned as the leaders of the festivities 

Even if Demaratus held the less exalted office of Biduos, 
the question remains why the Spartans appointed him as 
leader of the gymnopaediae shortly after having dismissed 
him as king. In connection with our conclusion from the 
statements of Plutarch I believe that there is no question here 
of a distinction conferred on the deposed king, of a salve for 
his wounded feelings, but of a grievous insult engineered by 
his enemies. Only after this occurrence Demaratus leaves 
Sparta. The wordi^Sy] (67.2) suggests that these things occurred 
only shortly after Leotychidas had succeeded him. 

The insult is to be found in Herodotus' story of Demaratus' 
father Ariston (VI, 61 ff.) This man had been married twice 
but both marriages had remained childless. I suppose that 
it was this fact which barred Ariston from the gymnopaediae. 
This was something conspicuous for a king, as he and his 

1 Cf. Macau’s Commentary ad loc., and Miss Clirimes, op. cit., 
pp. 137, 158. 

2 Cf. Nilsson, Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, 
p. 128 fl; also Parke, art. cit., p. 108 (see p. 211 above). 
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colleague were given the npoe^pU at all agones (Herodotus 
VI, 57). The fact that Ariston was barred and that conse¬ 
quently only one instead of two kings had occupied the seat 
of honour, had impressed upon the Spartan population in 
every year of his reign the fact that the king had no son. 
Presumably the older Spartans had not forgotten this. 
Demaratus' enemies now engineered a refined insult to the 
man who, in their opinion, unjustly passed himself off as a 
son of Ariston. They made him a leader of the festival which 
in his father's lifetime during two marriages had demonstrated 
Ariston’s childlessness. Demaratus himself had at least one 
child ^ and was therefore not barred. His fatherhood made the 
insulting appointment possible. 

The new king's sarcastic question; ‘How do you like to be 
an archon after having been a king?' has still another implica¬ 
tion than that indicated by Herodotus. Herodotus only has in 
view the contrast with the period of Demaratus’ kingship 
(VI, 67). But the question has more venom in it: 'How do 
you fancy being in charge of the festival from which your 
father was barred?’, the hidden implication being: 'You are 
not his son and therefore not a Spartan'. 

Only now we can understand the conversation of Dema¬ 
ratus with his mother that follows upon the story (VI, 68). 
The subject is: who was my father? Demaratus tells his 
mother not of Leotychidas' remarks mentioned by Herodotus 
in VI, 67, but about the doubt concerning Ariston’s father¬ 
hood. The doubt was strongest when it was remembered 
that for years Ariston had been barred from the gymnopaediae. 
The recollection had also raised doubts in Demaratus himself 
and for this reason he turns to his mother. 

Herodotus’ object in this story concerns the political 
meaning of the conflict between Demaratus and Leotychidas. 
He is interested in the weapons used in the conflict only if 

1 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. I, 258 mentions a descendant of the 
Spartan king also called Demaratus, a son of Procles and Aristotle s 
daughter Pyirhias. See Poralla, op, cit., p. 42, s.v. Damaratos. 
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they have a political meaning. He did not realize that Hema- 
ratus' archonship at the gymnopaediae had raked up Ariston's 
childlessness, nor did he understand the nature of the insult 
offered to Hemaratus, as he connected the insulting words 
of king Leotychidas with the contrast between Demaratus' 
archonship and his former royal power. So he failed to see 
how deeply Demaratus must have felt this personal hurt. 
It is not surprising that in later times the archaic meaning 
of the festival became lost and its origin was thought to be 
of a political or military nature. This explains why Eusebius put 
the origin of the festival at 668 or 665 B.C. and why modern 
historians accept this, or a corresponding date as correct 

A different explanation might be considered. On the oc¬ 
casion of the feast of the virile energy, the gymnopaediae, 
the military achievements of the men involved were also 
commemorated. But it would be historically incorrect to 
date the origin of the festival in the year in which this military 
commemoration (the attributes of which had been attached 
to the festival) took place for the first time. In that case the 
Thyreatic crown is such an attribute 

Plutarch in mentioning these penalties preserved valuable 
data, the significance of which he undoubtedly did not realize. 
He wished to attach to all these measures an ethical value 
which they certainly did not originally possess. These data 
however are ancient. Their age may best be gauged when 
we make a comparison with Plato's data. In Leg. IV, 721 D 
he mentions a fine as one of the penalties. This places us 

1 Bolte dates it in 544 B.C., after the victory which gave Thyrea 

to Sparta (Herodotus I, 82) because the leaders of the games, toiIj? 
TTpoaTt^Tac; tcov wore a Thyreatic crown (Athen. 678 BC). 

Wade-Gery, CQ, XLIII, 1949, p. 79-81, suggests that it was insti¬ 
tuted in 668 B.C. after the defeat at Hysiae in 669 (the victory of 
Argos which gave Thyreatis to Argos) in order to raise the morale 
of the troops. After the disgrace had been removed in 544 B.C,, the 
wearing of the Thyreatic crown by the leaders was made compulsory. 

2 See the preceding note. 
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altogether in the ethical sphere. Plutarch, however, does not 
mention a fine, and this, I believe, indicates the antiquity 
of his data, for a fine appears in legal practice long after the 
ritual custom described in the Life of Lycurgus. Plutarch 
here defies the Platonic tradition and leaves the latter’s 
philosophical speculation out of his description of the penalties. 
This is no small merit. 

§ 4. Marriage Ceremonies 

Plutarch tells us: 1. that marriage was a marriage by 
capture; 2. that girls marry when they are full-grown, not 
when they are small and immature as is the case elsewhere; 
3. that bridesmaids receive the bride, dress her in man’s 
clothes and sandals, lay her on the floor on a straw-mattress 
in the dark and cut her hair short; 4. that the young man 
arrives, not blustering and drunk as after a celebration but 
sober, that he loosens her waistband ^ and carries her to the 
nuptial bed; 5. that for some time this first meeting is suc¬ 
ceeded by others, also secret, with the result that sometimes 
there are children before man and wife have seen each other 
in daylight. Sexual life is characterized by moderation and 
Plutarch’s philosophical comments deal mainly with this 
moderation (XV, 10) 2 . 

Plutarch’s statements have been regarded as a rearrangement 
and elaboration of Xenophon’s discussion of the same subject 
in Resp. Lac. 1 (so e.g. Kessler). Xenophon emphasizes the 

1 This waistband is not the virgin’s zone, but the belt belonging 
to the man’s clothes she is wearing. On Greek literature referring 
to the interchange of dress between the sexes, cf. Farnell, Sociological 
hypotheses concerning the position of women in ancient religion, AfR, 
VII, 1904, p. 70 ff. Only the woman has donned the dress of the 
opposite sex. Possibly here a stage had already been reached where 
the mutual sexual fear or suspicion gave rise to rules of sexual taboo 
for the woman only {cf. Farnell, op. cit., p. 90). 

2 Kessler gives a useful summary of the evidence of philosophical 
literature, op. cit., p. 66 ff. 
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particulars mentioned above under 5 and 2 (though with 
some reserve as to point 2,cf. p. 231), Plutarch's other particulars 
are said to be 't)berarbeitung'. Against this view I wish to 
maintain that Plutarch's data go back, directly, to an older 
source and that Plutarch was aware of their value even if he 
did not fully understand them. 

The passing from girlhood to the married state is to be 
pictured and consecrated by a rite de passage. The transition 
is violent and symbolized by the capture and the cutting 
of the hair^. The kidnapping of Kore and of the Sabine 
women is, as Lambrechts has rightly pointed out, a fitting 
parallel The hair is soul-substance, the seat of personality 
and energy. In this act the woman surrenders herself to be¬ 
come a different being. After the 'capture' she belongs entirely 
to her husband and even wears man's apparel The husband, 
on the other hand, only possesses her when he has divested 
her of her waistband, i.e. after he has removed the obstacle 
on the road from the unmarried state to matrimony This 

1 For literature on this subject see E. Samter, Geburi, Hochzeit 
und 1911; P. Schredelseker, De superstiiionibus Graecorum quae ad 
crines pertinent, Diss. Heidelb. 1913. A. Bertholet, in RGG^, II, s.v, 
Haar; Nilsson in GGR, I, p. 126 and also s.v, Haar in Index. 

2 Cf. Lambrechts, Consus et VenUvement des Sabines, Ant. Class., 
XV, 1946, p. 61-82. 

3 In his pioneering study on the Cryptcia in REG, XXVI, 1913 
Jeanmaire refers to an interesting parallel. With the African tribe 
of the Masai the young people in the early stage of their married life 
interchange dress; Plutarch mentions the change only for the -woman. 
This has nothing to do with disguising, as Jeanmaire thinks. The 
woman is not in disguise to remain unknown on the occasion of the 
capture because the capture proceeds the changing of dress. She puts 
on the man’s clothes because she belongs to the man and because the 
adolescense rites for men are official {the rite at the temple of Artemis 
Orthia, the Stati-aoTtywat?, is an example). The rite of transition 
brought about by the marriage is therefore more essential for the 
woman than for the man. 

* On the meaning of the obstacle cf. Heckenbach, op. cit., passim, 
and RGG®, s.v. Knoten. 
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is essential. The bridesmaid can only make preparations but 
the husband brings about the transition from the one world 
to the other. It is he who loosens the band or knot and it is 
he who raises her from the mattress. The consummatio ma¬ 
trimonii takes place not after the capture but only after the 
bridesmaid has put the man's garments on her and cut her 
hair symbolizing the farewell to the former sphere of life, 
her virginity. 

Comparative ethnology has produced many instances rela¬ 
tive to the above. Obviously these problems are approached 
altogether in the wrong way when the data from Plutarch, 
which do not occur in Xenophon, are regarded as additions 
of a later date. Details of this kind are not just made up. 

In a military state the man is often away from home and 
the wife ought to be able to manage the house unaided. The 
Spartan wife therefore enjoys considerable freedom and she 
is often the subject of lively discussion in the Greek world, 
reflections of which we find in Pint. Lyc. XIV. One of the 
consequences of this more extensive responsibility and in¬ 
dependence is that women marry at a more advanced age 
than is customary in other less military states. Very young 
women could not shoulder such responsibility. Plutarch 
correctly states: ou pixpai; aclipouf; 7rp6(; yajjtov, xai 
axpa^oticrai; xal TcsTrclpoui;. The fact that for a marriage, or 
rather for the mating, in Sparta the age of the citizen and 
citizeness is of more importance than family relations or 
wealth, sometimes encouraged promiscuity. The absence of 
family Hfe - for boys from their seventh year onward are 
educated by the state - is, I believe, an important point in 
this connection. "We can well understand the Greek view on 
Spartan women as expressed in Aristotle's words: 
yap axoXacTCOc; Tcp6^; (5c7raCTav axoXacrtav xalTpucpeptoi;. But Plutarch 
is not aware of the cause, i.e. the military state allowing 
women a very independent, sometimes even a semi-military, 
position as XIV, 2, 3 shows. Apart from that he is far more 
accurate than Xenophon who mentions (1,6) the rule that 
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men were not to marry till h t£5v (Ttofiaircav. It was this 

information of Xenophon which led Cobet to reject the 
whole story as useless, because it is immediately followed by 
Xenophon’s reference to an elderly man marrying a young 
woman. Cobet rightly holds this for impossible if marrying 
in fuU manhood was the rule, as this was considered aufrcpspov 
Ty) euyoviq:. Xenophon applied the remarks about women 
to men and so contradicted himself. For a man the marriage¬ 
able age was late, although in Athens men were allowed to 
marry at the age of eighteen In reality, however, the Athe¬ 
nian man, too, for military and specially for financial reasons 
married late. Here then Sparta did not differ from other 
Greek states. The difference lies in the age at which women 
married. Plutarch states this striking difference, and in this 
respect he is more accurate than Xenophon. This confirms 
our assumption that Plutarch is less dependent on Xenophon 
and the latter’s sources than has sometimes been reahzed. 

§ 5. Conclusion 

The XVth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus closes 
with an anecdote. In the form of an adynaton he states that 
adultery may occur in Sparta ‘if a bull can stretch over 
Mount Taygetus in order to drink from the river Eurotas', 
(XV, 17-18). Nilsson rightly regards this as valuable 
and volkstumlich 

It would be foolish to regard the subjects discussed above, 
the begetting of children by the strong, the penalties for 
those who had no sons and the marriage ceremonies, as 
useless details in a discussion by a poor historian anxious to 
lend some colour to his tale. These details are valuable relics 
of rites and cults. Plutarch mentions them without offering 


^ Did. des Antiquitds, s.v. Matrimonium; Glotz, Histoire grecque, 
II, p. 574. 

2 On these adynata cf. van der Leeuw in Jaarbericht'Ex Oriente 
Lux', vol. II (no. 8, 1942), p. 631 If. 
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any comment, except when under the influence of current 
ethics he indulges in an excursus on the ethical value of some 
particulars. The passage XV, 2-5 relating to the principal 
customs, the anpia of the ayapot, and the marriage ceremonies, 
are without comment altogether. I appreciate this as a 
sagacious self-restraint on the part of a historian who states 
the facts but does not indulge in an interpretation, the 
material for which is not available. Modern historians, though 
possessing no more material for interpretation than Plutarch, 
have all too often disposed of the customs related by him as 
ridiculous concoctions offered by him or his sources, and 
in so doing they have shown less modesty and historical dis¬ 
cernment than Plutarch commanded. The study of social 
and religious phenomena among primitive peoples has re¬ 
vealed particulars similar to those described by Plutarch, 
Yet the traditional underrating of Plutarch as a historian 
is such that, even if it is not denied that he provides us with 
highly interesting material, the credit goes to an unknown X 
rather than to Plutarch. The 'X’ represents an elusive box 
of quotations collected indiscriminately from past ages, a 
cyclopaedia or cyclopaedias of information intended to 
stimulate the reader's interest. Fortunately, amongst this 
useless rubbish valuable details were occasionally found. - 
I shall not go into the unreasonableness and incorrectness 
of this opinion of Plutarch, the burden of proof resting with 
those who regard him as a plagiarist. Even if an ‘X’ should 
have existed, then Plutarch at least was the man to glean the 
'interesting detail’ from the welter of useless data. 

Instead of tilting at such windmills of modern criticism 
as the compendia Plutarch is said to have used but of which 
nothing is known, I call the attention to a passage that 
permits a comparison. I referred before ^ to Plutarch’s state¬ 
ment about the marriageable age and contrasted it with 
that of Xenophon. Plutarch’s account shows a marked ad- 

1 See p, 227 f. 
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vance. He stresses the fact that women marry when they 
are full-grown (XV, 4) whereas Xenophon only mentions the 
man and so provides nothing out of the ordinary. In Sparta 
compared with other Greek states the difference in respect 
of the men's age is merely gradual, the result of the rigorous 
isolation which was the lot of Spartan youths. But the im¬ 
portant difference with other states like Athens is that in 
Sparta the woman, too, must be full-grown. Plutarch relates 
this difference, not so Xenophon. This is to the credit of 
Plutarch himself, not of 'X', because Plutarch knew Xeno¬ 
phon's works. Here he departs from this source, and makes 
a personal choice from the data provided by tradition. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SPARTAN AGOGE 


In Lyc. XVIff. Plutarch has preserved for us a curious 
mixture of speculation and history. In the following para¬ 
graphs I shall endeavour to sift the historical particulars^. 

§ 1. General Remarks 

The children of genuine Spartans are regarded as the 
property of the state. The elders decide whether they shall be 
admitted to the community. When the father has brought 
the child to them, thereby signifying that it is his legitimate 
son, their criterion is that it must be a well-shapen and 
healthy child. If it is not, it is to be put to death. 

There is no reason to question the truth of this statement. 
In a primitive society the community itself, not the individual, 
decides whom it will admit to its midst, for the admission, 
i.e. the reception of the child within the circle of genuine 
citizens, implies certain rights expressly mentioned by 
Plutarch: xX^pov auxco tcov evaxtaxtXlcov TTpoavelixaVTS?. 

We are dealing here not with a consequence of the military 
organization of the society but with a relic from the early 
settlement of nomads in the country. Nor did Plutarch, in 
this case, yield to the temptation to look for a 7 rpwTo<; eupsTY];. 
Only the system adopted from the child's seventh year onward 
does he attribute to Lycurgus. It is not certain whether Plu¬ 
tarch, in describing the reception of the infant in the com¬ 
munity without a mention of Lycurgus, followed his historical 
instinct. It may be due to a kind of indifference with regard 
to infants. To him the mother is the most important figure. 
No state laws can surpass nature's laws; in the unequal 

^ A good survey of the Spartan Agoge with many useful bibliogra¬ 
phical references is given by G. Thomson, Aeschylus und Athens 
1946, p. 103 ff. 
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battle between mother and law-giver the latter will be the 
loser so long as the children are small. He is therefore not 
mentioned. The state is fully compensated as soon as the 
child must be trained for citizenship. Then the mother no 
longer plays a part in the education. 

§ 2. Infant Care 

When the new-born babe is shown to the elders it is already 
clear that it is on its health that the admission to the circle 
of citizens depends. The procedure attending the admission 
of the new-born Spartan to citizenship was as follows (XVI): 

1. the father presents his son to the elders, 

2. the latter judge the child, et [jlev euTrayE^; sI'tq xal pcopaXeov, 

3. in connection with this (^■O’ev) they order the women to 
bathe the baby in wine. 

The women, therefore, do not subject the child to a new 
examination. The test is made once ^ and helps the elders to 
make their decision. 

The test made by the women is according to Plutarch a 
health test. Here, too, Plutarch’s explanation should be 
separated from the factual statement. His explanation is that 
epileptic and sickly infants are thrown into convulsions by 

1 The imperfectum rcepi^Xouov (XVI, 3) does not imply that for 
every subsequent bath wine was used but it corresponds with sxl- 
Xeuov and d7T^7ts|j,TCov. 

The elders were accustomed to make the one examination before 
deciding on a child's admission and for each examination bathing 
in wine was required. The addition of xaV between (Bpe^T) and 

dXX' as proposed by Ziegler is unnecessary. Plutarch's statement has 
nothing to do with exposure of children by their parents (R. Tolies, 
Untersuohimgen zur Kindesaussetzung bei den Griechen, diss. Breslau 
1941, is unsatisfactory, but he gives the best survey of the literature 
on the subject). A critical summary of the recent French literature is 
given in the sensible article of P. Roussel, Uexposition des enfants d 
Spavte, REA, XLV, 1943, p. 5-17. Roussel is right when he says: 'Le 
souci d'eug^nisme que Ton d^nonce comme une invention d'6poque 
tardive est, si je puis dire, en puissance d6jk dans des pratiques tr^s 
primitives' (p. 161). 
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the strong wine and lose their senses: XeysTai y<^p s^lcrTaa'B-aL 

Ta sTTLXTjTCTixc^ xoci voctwSt) TTpoi; Tov axpaTOv dTCocr9axeXL?^oVTa. 

What is the meaning of the bathing in wine? Wine is an 
invigorating drink, not chiefly a luxury. 'Wine is the liquid 
of life', and as R.B. Onians has pointed out wine appeared 
to be the liquid of the seed of the vine and was assimilated 
to the seed of man. The infusion of life may be exemplified 
by the bathing in wine of babies at Sparta. But this meaning 
of the custom, if it was known at all, was in Sparta superseded 
by the social implication. Bathing in wine initiated the child 
into the community. 

On the strength of the initiatory rites in primitive societies 
it may be assumed that wine was assimilated to blood This 
means that the drinking of the wine, or bathing in wine, gave 
admission to the brotherhood conferring the right to take 
part in the syssitia. It seems that in Greece from an early 
date blood was no longer used in fraternization rites'^; the 
same presumably applies to Sparta. 

It must have been difficult to receive infants into the com¬ 
munity by making them drink wine. Little Achilles, who 
was given wine and spat it out (Iliad IX, 490), surely was not 
the only infant to refuse the cup. So long wine had its meaning 
for the community and the ritual drinking of it gave ad¬ 
mission to the circle of citizens, the refusal was a serious thing 
for parents and guardians. The child could not be compelled, 
but they were anxious to subject it to the invigorating effect 
of the wine. I believe that this led to the attempt to transfer 
the strength of the wine in some other manner and to the 
expedient of bathing in the powerful liquid. 

Roman religion offers a parallel of the parents’ difficulties 
in this matter and of the solution attempted. 

Initiare, as Wagenvoort and others have demonstrated, 

^ Onians, The origins of European thought, p. 217 ff., part. p. 222. 

2 K. Kircher, Die sakmle Bedeutung des Weinesim Altertum.'KVW, 

IX] 2, 1910. 

3 Kircher, op. cit., p. 74 ff. 
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means 'admitting to a religious body’. In this connection a 
fragment of Varro {Non. p. 108) deserves our attention: 
'Cum pro cibo et potione initiarent pueros, sacrificabatur ab 
edulibus Edusae et a potione Potinae nutrici’. By means of 
a sacrifice infants were initiated in the service of the goddesses 
Edusa and Potina so as to teach them eating and drinking 
Evidently this initiation did not guarantee the actual drinking 
of the ceremonial wine by the children, and we may conclude 
that in that case the bathing in wine was a welcome expedient 
for parents and child alike. 

Presumably the Spartan infant was received into mem¬ 
bership by several rites, which included recognition by the 
elders and bathing in wine. Omission of the latter left the 
child outside the community. The verb s^tcTTacrO-ai, used in 
this connection by Plutarch, seems curious. He may have 
taken it to stand for 'losing consciousness’ but quite possibly 
his source, perhaps via a number of traditions, preserved an 
old expression with quite a different connotation, i^LaTa(y'0a[, 
means 'to place oneself outside something’ or 'to be placed 
outside something’. Cf. EmpedocL fragment 36: .... 

I'cTTaTo Nstxoi; ('begann der Streit herauszutreten’, Diels) 
from the combination of the elements Envy detached itself 
and no longer formed part of it. This I believe to be the real 
meaning of E^taTacO-at in the original account of the wine 
and the children Plutarch’s writings contain the following 
examples of a similar meaning of s^taTacT'S’at: 

^ H.Wagenvoort, Initia CeyeHs, Mededeelingen van de Kon. Vlaam- 
sche Academie van Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten 
van Belgie, Klasse der Letteren, Jaargang X, no. 4, 1948, p. 9. 

2 In the last edition, Diels-Kranz®, p. 328 these words, ^ ^axarov 
I'axaTo Netxoi; are rendered by: ‘trat der Streit allmahlich an das 
ausserste Endc’, This translation does not seem to be an improve¬ 
ment, but it does not conflict with my interpretation of 

^ Examples of s^LcitolgQ-ixl with a related meaning arc Soph, 
Ant. 1105: xapSlac T resign my cherised resolve' (Jebb), 

cf. Plat. Phaedr, 249 D: e^taxapevo? . . . xwv dv-O-pcoTcUcov CT 7 T:ou 8 aar|j,iiT<ov. 
Soph. Ant. 564: o^iS^ [livei voue .... aXX’ ^^toxaxai. ’Eui. Bacch. 
iBpaq (TOL 7 r>. 6 xa(J.O(; 'is displaced, disordered' (L-S®). 
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Solon VII 2 : xal yap apsT^gv, xTTjpia fiet^ov ouS’ 
t^Slov, s^tGrTa(xevY)v utio voctcov xal 9 ap[jLaxcov 6 pco|jt,ev. Publicola 
VI, 5 (active): 7 ) yap apsT^ zlq axall-eLav e^ecTTTjo'B ttjv 
t|;ux*?]v ^ Tra-S-ou^; [xeye^-o? sic; avaXy/jciav. Romulus XXVI, 1 : 
e^iaTaTO too S7}(Xotlxou 

The second example demonstrates how 'to place something 
outside something’ assumes the meaning of 'to change into’. 
Of this change of meaning we also find other traces in Plu¬ 
tarch: Mor. 1114 E: e^tuTaTai. S’ ael xcd jJLSTaXXacrast tyjv (piScriv. 
1115 E: e^LOTTaTat Si’ da'9'evetav. Mor. 1085 A: re Tpo 9 ’}j xal 
7 ) ysveai^ auT^<; uypwv oStra cuvex^) 'ttjv e 7 ui 9 opdv exet xal tyjv 
dvdXcocrtv* ^ ts Tipo? tov depa dvaTcvo^<; exijjLi^la xatv))v del 
TTOisi T7)V dva^uplacnv, e^itTTa(xev7)v xal Tpexo(JLev7)v uTtS tou 
-O- iipaU'ev eppdXXovTOc; oxerou xal xdXiv e^iovTOi;: 'For its {viz. 
the soul’s) nutriment and generation, consisting of moist 
things, have continual accession and consummation. And 
the mixture of respiration with the air always makes some 
new exhalation, which is altered and changed by the flux of 
air coming from abroad and again going out’ 

Although the meaning of e^icTaaO-at indicated above was 
not unknown, Plutarch did not realize the nature of the 
Spartan rite. From the words in XVI, 3: Xiyeraiydp e^iciTaa^at 
rd STriXvjTCTixd xal voa'd)S 7 ) Tipo*; t 6 v dxpaTov d 7 toa 9 axeXi^ovTa, 
it appears that he tried to find a medical interpretation of the 
rite. It is possible, I think, to trace the origin of this inter¬ 
pretation. 

Soranus in his Gynaeceia refers to the bathing of new-born 
babes among Teutons, Scyths and some Greek tribes. A bath 
in cold water helps to harden the babes and to discover the 
weaklings. The latter become livid and are seized with con¬ 
vulsions 3. There are other -methods, so Soranus continues, 

^ For more examples cf. Wyttenbach’s Index. 

2 Translation by Goodwin, Plutavch’s Morals, vol. IV, 1883. 

^ Gynaec. II 12, [81] 1 (ed, Soranus in Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum Vol. IV, 1927, by J. Ilberg); Metcx r^v 6 p. 9 aXoTOjxtav 
ol TToXXol TcHv pappdptov, <J)g ol Peppavol xal SxiiS-ai, nvei; xal twv 
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such as bathing in wine mixed with brine, pure wine, urine 
or sprinkling with an extract of myrtle or oak gall. The phy¬ 
sician warns against the cold water ^ and then also against 
the other baths. Wine he disapproves of on account of its 
intoxicating bouquet which affects the infants and makes 
them drowsy 

Plutarch knew from medical literature the warning against 
bathing babies in cold water. He, or his source, applied this 
warning to bathing in undiluted wine and the consequences 
of bathing in water also to bathing in wine. Infants responding 
unfavourably to the wine bath - as a result of the wine, in 
Soranus’ words, being St.dt t'^v a7ro9opav 7rX7]XTtx6(; xal xapciaSTjc; 
- were ‘excommunicated' (E^torraa'&aL). So presumably said 
Plutarch's source. Vaguely remembering his medical literature, 
Plutarch read that bathing in wine might result in e^tcTTacr'Q’aL 
(excommunication) if the child did not stand the test. He then 
believed e^icnracr'&at. to indicate the effects of wine on infants 
and this conclusion was facilitated by the fact that e^^cTacr-^-oct 
may also connote ‘losing consciousness'. Soranus' explanation, 
as we saw, is that the object was to harden healthy children 
(cf. Plutarch: toc S’cyi-eivot [xaXXov crTopLouc'S-at xal xpariSvea-B-at 
T7)v e^tv), whereas weak infants were attacked by convulsions 
and succumbed to the treatment. According to Plutarch 
these same consequences are caused not by the water but by 
the undiluted wine. He also expressly mentions that the 
women bathed the child in wine, not in water: ouS' {iSart tol 
ppecpY) aXX* ol'vcp TrspLsXouov al y^vaixs?. 

'EXXvjvcov ei(; ij/uxpiv {iStop xa'O'tacri Ppecpo? cfTepeoTCOi'igcreto? <tou> 

t6 (AT) fpepov T7]v aXXa TCEXt.o\i(Aevov CTTrdbptevov a>? o^x a^iov ^XTpocpTj;; 

8v <ic7ToXeff-&ai (cf. Arist. Pol. IV, 17, 1336^ 15 and W. L. Newman, 
The Politics of Aristotle, III, 481). 

^ Ibid., 12,2; T6 ^jJuxp^v pisv yap ttjv 7roXX-?)v xal a-0'p6av Tnixvoxnv, 
%<; (ijx^TOXOV T^i yevvTj’O^v, Tiavra pXaTCTst., t?}? a^Tou pXa^T^^ -76 

a7roT^Xeap,a Xav^avet pi^v ettI twv SuaTuafleTEpcov, iXeyxsTai, Se u7t 6 Toiv 
e\J7ra^cov CTracrtAoT? xal (iTroTcXT^^tat,? aXiaxop.^v6>v. 

® Ibid., 12,3: 'O 5^ olvo? Sia t1)V dlirotpopiiv 7rX7)XTLx6? xal xapcoSv)? ou 
[Aovov ETcl Twv ouTco Tpo^spcov TtalScov cHXXa xal Toiv teXeCojv. 
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Comparing Soranus with Plutarch enables us to trace the 
latter's error. From his medical sources he knew of the warning 
against bathing new-born babies in cold water. Either he 
himself or his source applied this warning to bathing in wine. 

Hence, in three respects there was a misapplication of the 
medical literature. First of all, he regarded as a test the 
initiatory rite which succeeded the examination and the 
acceptance of the child by the elders as being free from 
infirmities. Secondly, he applied the danger of bathing 
children in cold water, as related by the physicians of his day, 
to bathing in wine. Medical literature, however, stressed the 
low temperature of the water; otherwise Soranus' explanation 
that the object was to harden the child had been meaningless. 
Lastly, he attributed the evil results to the wine being undi¬ 
luted. All this caused the original idea to be lost and the 
medical reference to water to be applied to wine only. 

Before Plutarch fell into this error, however, the original 
meaning of the bathing in wine had become lost. Bathing 
in wine, if I understand it aright, is an initiatory rite to which 
all infants are subjected if they are to be incorporated as 
members of the community. Bathing in water possibly was 
also an initiatory but in the first place a dangerous test. 
Soranus says of the water bath only that it took place oTepeo- 
TToi'^cTscog Of the other kinds of baths he only mentions 

the evil results. In the case of the wine bath it is the intoxi¬ 
cating effect, in that of the urine the offensive odour. Only 
in the case of the water bath does he refer to its meaning for 
peoples who had this custom, viz, that of a test. This implies 
that for the wine bath and the other baths the (magical) 
significance to the community had been lost sight of. Quite 
possibly the excommunication originally referred to an un¬ 
favourable result of the presentation of the infant to the 
elders. Non-acceptance by this meeting meant e^LaTaorB-at.. 
If the child was accepted, then the ritual bathing in wine 
followed, no longer a test but a ceremony confirming the 
preceding examination or test by the elders. 
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After the meaning of the initiatory ceremony had become 
lost, the wine bath was regarded as a (second) examination 
or test corresponding with the water bath elsewhere. The 
next step led to attributing the consequences of the water 
bath to the wine bath. Plutarch or his source took this step 
and the term which originally meant To excommunicate’ 
acquired the meaning of Tosing consciousness’. The fact that 
the verb also had this connotation made this change easier. 

It may be suggested that not only the verb e^ia'zcf.G^aL but 
also the verb a 7 rocy 9 axeX^^et,v as related to the ancient custom 
had a different meaning from the one Plutarch applies to 
it in this passage, due to medical terminology: physically 
unfit children were Torn away’ and placed outside the com¬ 
munity. In this sense the verb dcTTOff^ocxeXtJ^sLV was used by 
Aristophanes as is shown in the S^ida Possibly, for the 
meaning of the word as it appears in the accounts of ancient 
customs in Sparta we have to consult ancient comedy rather 
than medical literature. Aristophanes has d7rocj9axeX[J^£tv 
neither in the medical sense of To have one’s limbs frost 
bitten and mortified’ (cf. Hdt. Ill, 66; IV, 28), nor in that 
of ‘falling into convulsions’ but in that of Tearing away’. 

Be that as it may, we are certain that Plutarch has proved 
to us that ancient Sparta attributed to the wine a particular 
significance which in later times, in Sparta as elsewhere, was 
no longer understood; Critias (frag. 6 Diels) is no longer aware 
of the ancient custom. According to him wine to the Spartans 
is a luxury, not a stimulating beverage. He calls the Spartan 
way of drinking: ccopaTt. t GJCpsXtfxot;, yvwixy) re xT’y)cy£t te, 
wholesome to body, mind and wealth, and furthermore useful 
for the works of Aphrodite and for sleep. 

Plutarch’s information reveals that the old meaning of 
drinking wine still known in the epic poetry i.e. as a means 

1 Suda, s,v. aTzea(pcotikt.c&' ol ypa^^AaTtitol eadcTtv)' dTOaq5evS6v7)ae. 

a7)|xabsi. Se xal dcTcexdKTjoe’ETi t 6 d'n:e-&avev. ‘OBk ’ AptaTocpdtVT)? 

<‘OXxaCTLv> avxl too dc7TecTTCo:c)r'0'iQ (= frg. 424). 

2 Cf. Onians, op, cit., p. 217. 
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for acquiring strength, was known to old Spartans in the 
form of bathing in wine. 

The remaining part of his discussion on the raising of 
children may be passed over. His idealistic description of 
children who are not over-particular, nor whining, crying 
or afraid in the dark is a picture of the ideal of the childless. 
Plato's words about Alcibiades' paedagogus who was a slave 
(XVI, 6) imply a reproach which Xenophon makes quite 
openly: Spartans look after the education of their children 
themselves, whereas others relinquish this responsible task 
to slaves. Plutarch does not take sides in this controversy 
which is surprising as the Spartan educational system was 
much debated in political and philosophical circles. He 
just mentions this particular, XeyeTai xtX., but offers no 
comment. 

§ 3. Education from the Seventh to the Twelfth Year: 

XVI, 7-12 

We meet here the first mention of Lycurgus, who is said 
to be responsible for the organization of State education. 
Boys are divided into dyeXat and they are the charge of 
one member of the dcyeXT). We shall revert to this arrangement 
in § 4. 

In this part, just as in §2 (cf. the closing part), Plutarch 
refrains from controversy. This is most striking in XVI, 
10 dealing with Spartan illiteracy. In Inst. Lac. 4 {Mor. 
237 A) ps.-Plutarch says: Ppappam evexa Tvii; epdvB’avov* 
Twv S’ dXXwv 7 ta!.SsiI)[xaTa)v ^ev 7 )Xacriav etcolouvto, ou [xaXXov 
dvO’pcf^Tccov ^ Xoy^v* TcatSsfa 9]V auToI^ Ttpcx; to dpxs^^'S'Oti xaXwi^ 
xal xapTspetv TTOvouvra xal vixdv ^ dTroO-vYjaxeiv. 

Here, too, controversy is absent. The statement therefore 
that Isocrates, who condemns Spartan ignorance {Panath. 208), 
is opposed to Plutarch is not correct. Plutarch nowhere praises 
Spartan d(xa8m. These and similar statements {e.g. the anec¬ 
dote of Pleistoanax in Lyc. XX, 8 and the apophthegm of 
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Zeuxidamus in Moral. 221 B no doubt reflect the contrast 
between Athens and Sparta in the appreciation of intellectual 
achievement, but in recording these hons mots Plutarch takes 
no sides. His sole reason for mentioning them is his appre¬ 
ciation of their point and brevity as (XX, 1) because 

they do not afioipeiv xaptTOi;. 

Already in the first stage of their training (7-12 years) the 
boys are hardened (XVI, 11) by sports practised naked and 
barefoot. This training in endurance and this sobriety take 
first place also in the following account of the education of 
older boys. 

§4. Education After the Twelfth Year: 

XVI,12ff. 

a. Spartan sobriety 

The examples of sobriety mentioned by Plutarch are 
characteristic indeed: no bathing, doing without a shirt, 
having only the one garment for a whole year. We do not 
associate such rules with sobriety, they rather, in a negative 
way, belong to the field of hygiene. It should be remembered, 
however, that in a country poor in water hygiene is a luxury 
which lifts these subjects to the sphere of sobriety. 

One illustration of sobriety is the rule that boys have to 
make their own mattresses filling them with a sort of thistle 
lykophon (or lykophron or lykophanon ): exa-O-euSov .... knl 
ffTtpdcScov, otc; auTol cyuvecpopouv, tou Tcapa tov E^pcoTav TcccpuxoTo;; 
xaXdcjJioD TOC ocxpa xculq aveu (JtSvjpou xaTaxXc)cc7avT£(;. ev 

8e TO) Xeyop'-svcui; Xux6(pova(; utcePocXXovto xat, 

xaTEpLecyvuCTav Taci; QrTL(3da-t, DeppcavTCxov Eysiv tl vXriq 

According to Hesychius Xuxocpavov is the Messenian word 
for EycvoTToui;, a sort of thorn with fruit shaped like a sea- 
urchin. Plutarch is right in stating that a layer under the 
straw mattress is warmer, but he assumes that according 

^ Pleistoanax: p,6voi. yap 'EXXdvoiv dp,(jte(; oiiS^v xax6v (j.spLa'&i^jxaiJt.EV 
Trap’ ijjjcojv. Zeuxidamus: CTuve'8-t?^sCT'8-aii rat? tkvSpccya&CocLc; xpelrrov ^ raig 
■ypoctpoclq Kpocr^x^iv 
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to spartan views the lykophones themselves radiate heat. 
He also alleges that the word was a special word: Xeyoixe- 

vou<; XuKoqjovai;. The explanation however is uncertain. 

It has been repeated again and again by modern scholars 
that these customs had no more than a practical meaning. 
Knives were not allowed because the boys had to be hardened; 
during the winter the young Spartans made their straw- 
mattress heavier for the obvious reason that in the winter 
a thick mattress is preferable. I do not think that this in¬ 
terpretation is quite satisfactory. We have to face two questions 
here: 

1. why should the mattress be filled not with more reed 
plumes but with thorny twigs which could hardly be described 
as comfortable ? ^ 

2. (in close relation to the first question) why was cutting 
of the rushes on the river bank not permitted ? 

I offer the following suggestions: Both in the summer and 
in the winter the Spartan boys - as well as the adult soldiers - 
had the duty to protect their country. In the summer the 
soldiers are away on the frontiers or on military expeditions 
against enemies outside Laconia. Then it is the task of the 
youths to protect the homeland from unexpected danger. 
Therefore they sleep, so to speak, 'on the reeds of the Eurotas’. 
These Laconian-born fronds should be picked, not cut, for 
cutting means parting (death perhaps?). 

During the winter the tasks of the youths and the men 
were the same. There was no army in the field to defend the 
community from the dangers from abroad. All true Spartans, 
even the very young male citizens, had to be on their guard, 
especially against attacks of the Messenian arch-enemies, now 
that the frontiers of Laconia were unprotected. 

The herb mentioned by its Messenian name is symbolic 
of Messenia. The country had been subdued and this was 

1 Steier in his article in P-W, XIII, s,v. Xwdqsavo? overlooks the fact 
that the lykophones not only served as a bedpiece but were also 
mixed with the straw. 
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symbolized by sleeping on it. The Messenian country was in¬ 
separable from the Spartan country, and this explains why 
the reeds of the Eurotas and the Messenian thorns are mixed 
together in the straw mattress. 

Hesychius’ statement about Xuxocpavov reveals the contrast 
between 6 Trapa tov Eupoirav Tcetpuxclii; xaXa[xo<; and ot XeyofjLEvoi 
Xuxotpovec;. 

Plutarch offers the following explanation of the use of 
Xuxocpove^ in winter time: -O'epjxavTixov ti. xr]c, GXTji; SoxorScTvji;. 

We may attribute to any stuffing of a mattress an increase 
of warmth and so the question remains why Plutarch should 
mention the X^xotpove^; just for their warmth-producing quali¬ 
ties. This has led to consulting medical literature. Galen 
and Dioscorides both mention a certain poisonous herb 
XuxoxTovov For our purpose Galen is the best source because 
he recommends an ointment made up from this herb Tor 
promoting perspiration*. The text of Galen is as follows: 
[vy^ Ilepl aTcox6vou.] ’Attoxuvov xuvoxpdcpPv). xaXoucrt. S* ^vtoi 
xal xuvo^iopov a^)T7]v, etuslSt) ta^^LCTTa tou<; avatpst, xa-S-i^Trep 

TO XoxoxTOVov TOiIx; XiSxoui;. scttl Se avf)'p(A)7T6)v StjXtjt'iqpi.ov, txav6)i; 

TTOa, Sto xal fVEppLY) TUaVTCOq sctIv oix 
a y e V V w o6 (jlyjv avdcXoyov ys ^7)pa. Sta tout o5v xal 
xaTa7rXaarc?6(xevov Ixavca;; St.a9opY)TiX7)(5 eciTi 
Suva^xecoj;. 

Plutarch’s line of thought is now clear. It is very likely 
that he knew of this medical prescription and assumed that 
it had been used in ancient Sparta. This prescription mentioned 
oleppLT) TtavTox; ecttIv oux ayEVvoix;, and so gave a plausible ex¬ 
planation of the Spartan custom, for in winter heat is required 
and this is provided by xuvoxpapL[3Y). I will not enter into the 
question that Xuxoxtovov in Galen has to be equated with 
Xux6<pove(; in Plutarch. Still, it seems absurd to credit a sort 
of stuffing for a mattress, made up of certain herbs, with the 
same effect as an ointment (xaTaTcXaocroixEvov) in which these 

^ Galen, vol. XI, p. 835 (ed. Kuhn) and Dioscorides 4,77, ed. Well¬ 
man, vol. II, p. 238, 8 ff. 
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same herbs are used. Moreover, a remedy for promoting 
perspiration seems altogether different from the stuffing of 
a mattress intended to produce a comfortable warmth. We 
have here an example of Plutarch's habit of associating 
different things which have one property in common, ex¬ 
pressed here by the terms '9’epfjL-:^ (Gal.) and -O-eppLavTixov ti 
(P lut.) h 

h. System of the spaarai: XVII, 1 and XVIII, 8-9 

Bethe's notorious article attempting to prove that Spartan 
society officially sanctioned pederasty was based on a general¬ 
ization of certain pornographic inscriptions dating from the 
seventh century (IG, XII, 3, p. 536 ff) 

It is obvious that such aberrations occurred in the Spartan 
barrack-life. In no community of males so closely knit together 
as in Sparta are such excesses quite avoidable, but that does 
not imply that the state encouraged homosexual proclivities. 
We should no more be justified in drawing general social 
conclusions from the modern inscriptions found in public 
places of convenience. 

Aristotle emphatically contrasts Sparta with Crete. About 
Sparta he says: yap 6 vopLoO-eTy)!; TuXetarouc; 

sLvat STcapriaTac, upooLyerai tou^; 7toXtTa(; 6ti TrXelaTOu^; 

1 On p. 237 ff. we dealt with another example of Plutarch’s being 
influenced by medical literature. 

® Bethe, Die doHsche Knabenliebe, ihre Ethik und ihre Idee, RM, 
LXII, 1907, p. 438-486, opposed by Semonov, Zuf dorischen Knaben¬ 
liebe, ’Philol., LXX, 1911, p. 146ff., and Ruppersberg, Ela 7 rvf)Xa<;, 
ibid,, p. 131 ff. Nilsson, Grundlagen des spaftanischen Lebens, Klio, 
XII, 1912, p. 333 {Optcscula selecta II, p. 859), Kroll in P-W, s,v. 
Knabenliebe. 

Bethe’s theory has been resumed by Jeanmaire, Couroi et Cour^tes, 
diss. Paris 1939, p. 450, but was convincingly refuted by Marrou, 
opxit., p. 55 ff., part. p. 479, note 10, where further literature is 
given. In view of Onians’ results [op, cit,, p. 119, note 14) Bethe s 
view that Elanviilaq refers to physical intercourse is highly accept¬ 
able. 
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TtQiua^'QLi 7 i:aLSa<; {Politics 11 9, 1270 6 1). With regard to Crete 
he remarks: 7tp6(; ty)v tcov yuvaixSiv, Lva fjiT] ttoXutsx- 

vwai, T 7 )V Tupoc; dcppeva^ 7roL':^Gra<; opLtXtav. Aristotle’s atti¬ 
tude leaves no doubt. Although in favour of birth-control 
he rejects the expedient mentioned. 

Plutarch is not concerned with the subject of pederasty. 
In XVII, 1 he deals with sports clubs which bring twelve 
year-old boys together under the charge of suSoxLpoL vsoi, 
to whom they pay homage. Lycurgus is not mentioned in 
this connection. In this respect, too, Plutarch dissociates 
the Spartan educational system from the law-giver. Xeno¬ 
phon differs in both respects: Lycurgus was the founder of 
the system of the kpcx.cj'vcx.i and, so he says, the system was 
quite innocent of sexual implications. (Xen. Lac. Resp. II, 
13: '0 AuxoupYO(; evavrta xod Traoi. yvotj^; el pev 'zi<; 

auTO? tov olov Set dyaCT^-eli; tzoll^oq TcetpcpTO dpepLTTTOv 

cplXov anox£Kiac(.a^OLi xcd CTUveivat, sTcfjvet, xal xaXXlaTYjV TraLSelav 
Ta^TTjV svofjul^sv el 8e ti<; tvoli8o(; crcopaTOi; opeyopevoi; cpaveiT), 
a(!<Tyto‘'rov touto -B-elc; eTroiTjaev ev AaxeSalpovt fJLYjSev ^ttov cpacTrd^ 
TcatSixcov dn:exe(T'8'at, ^ yoveL(; TralScov xal dSeX 9 ol dSeXtpcov eic, 
dcppoSlcrta (XTre^^ovTai,. 

Xenophon continues with an allusion to what seems to be 
sanctioned in other states, but in respect of Sparta he stresses 
the harmless nature. His reply coupled with Aristotle's 
evidence and Plutarch's reticence puts Bethe in the wrong, 
but Xenophon's remark about his opponents, to psvTot 
TauTa dTCLCTeLu-O’aL 6716 Ttvcov ou -S-aupd^co, holds good to the 
present day. The doubts about Xenophon's words are in no 
small degree caused by his exaggeration. That in a military 
state like Sparta homosexuality should have been unknown 
is highly improbable. It is not surprising that this exagger¬ 
ated apology made Xenophon's opponents doubt whether 
the general picture corresponded with reality. I do not think 
these doubts were justified. 

Although nowadays most historians reject Bethe’s proofs 
as inadequate, even the most recent literature does not present 
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a communis opinio on the subject. This is shown by the two 
latest monographs on Sparta. Michell regards pederasty as 
an almost universal practice in the ancient world and suggests 
that Xenophon, who with Plutarch is our leading authority 
on Spartan customs, distorted the facts for apologetic purposes. 
Moreover, the subject to Michell is taboo. ‘This aspect of 
Greek morals is an extraordinary one into which, for the 
sake of our own equanimity, it is not profitable to pry too 
closely’ Miss Chrimes had already tacitly followed this 
advice before it was given To her the subject is also evidently 
taboo. But she sets great store by Xenophon’s statement to 
the extent that she finds in his words a reflection of condi¬ 
tions prevailing centuries later: a feudal system in which boys 
of the lower classes are educated by young men of noble 
family Her words about Xenophon’s Greek critics - ‘It 
was natural that other Greeks who did not agree with this 
point of view should take a cynical view of the Spartan 
practice’ - may be applied to her own theory and its future 
critics. A cynicism of this kind inevitably calls forth generaliz¬ 
ing remarks like those of Bethe, but it is foreign to objective 
historical research. It reveals however the influence of 
subjective factors in such research. 

With regard to Xenophon, we cannot deny his apologetic 
intentions, but his remarks do present this historical fact, 
that Sparta attempted to divert the natural impulses of 
young men in the barrack-life to military and sportive soli¬ 
darity. In this, Sparta in one period succeeded better than in 
others. 

That Plutarch refrained from controversy does not imply 
that he was one of the 'viysq meant by Xenophon, and this 

1 Michell, op, cit,, p. 195. 

2 Chrimes, op, cit., p. 223 ff. 

3 On this feudal custom occurring in Sparta in the time of the Roman 
empire Nilsson rightly remarks: 'fruher findet sie sich nicht und 
scheint auch kaum denkhar’ {Opuscula selecta, II, p. 1058). Cl my 
review of Chrimes' book in Mnem., Q.S., IV, p. 182 fl, part, p. 183, 
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follows from XVIII, 9: amongst women, too, there were 
cases of IpaaTaL and spcl^fxevai.. I should like to emphasize the 
following three points. 

1. The remark is characteristic for a society of men: 
women follow the men's example. Psychological intimacy and 
infatuation with older women by girls are not mentioned but 
undoubtedly these were as old as a youth's admiration for 
a stronger, older friend. 

2. Considering that these opinions are given by men, it 
is not possible that homosexuality among women should 
have gone uncondemned. The attitude against women is 
very rigorous and in Herondas' time (VI, 24-25) homo¬ 
sexuality is practised only in secret. Presumably Plutarch 
would have offered a comment here if something physical 
had been meant. 

3. Plutarch, sharing the opinions of Xenophon and Aristotle, 
sees no reason for interfering in an ethical controversy not 
connected with his subject. 

c. The E'phehic Organization: XVII, 2-4 (cf. XVI, 7-8) 

According to Plutarch a 7raiSov6pLO(;, one of the older men, 
is the chief leader in the education of the boys (XVII, 2), 
although all Spartans take an active part in this work (XVI, 9 
and XVII, 1). The boys are grouped according to dyEXaL and 
I'XaL the latter probably being a subdivision of the former 
(XVI, 13) but in the case of boys under twelve only dyeXai. 
are mentioned (XVI, 7), presumably because the classi¬ 
fication of the very young was not on military lines, since 
they did not need to be trained in small groups 2 . 

The dysXv) is under the command of an sl'pvjv (or ip^v) 

1 Literature on dy^XT) and tXv) is given by Swoboda in Busolt- 

Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 696 ff. Swoboda mentions 
and reviews the older literature. ^ 

2 Contra Busolt-Swoboda, loc. cit, 

® One may find {p7)V I'pTjv, etp'^QV, etp7]V, I'pav, flpav {see Macan ad 
Hrdt. IX, 85). 
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both in the case of the older boys (XVII, 2) and in that of 
the juniors. On the latter Plutarch remarks (XYI, 8); ^cp^ovTa 
S’ auTOLc; TcapLCTTavTO a.-^i'kriq tw (ppovstv Sia<pepovTa xal 
•S'upt.Qsi.Ssor'TaTov ev T(p {jid)(;eCTD-ai.' xal Tcpo;; toutov d9S(iipa)v 
xal 7i:po(JTdTTovTO(; YjxpowVTO, xal xoXdi^ovToi; exapTepouv. 

These qualities are hardly to be expected in youths under 
twelve, and imply that the leader does not belong to this 
age-group The second and more important stage starts 
from the age of twelve (XVI, 12-XVIII). This is the actual 
‘ephebia’ and for the next years the boys are divided in 
separate age-groups. This is the meaning of the following 
text, usually but wrongly - as we shall see presently ^ - 
regarded as a gloss on Herodotus IX, 85 ®: 

EipTjv Tcapd AaxeSaipiovLOLi; ev Tcji irptliTtp evtauTco 6 tcchXq 
pcoplSac; xaXecTaL, tco ^eurepcp 7cpoxop,t.{^6(xevo(;, tw rpiTC^ pLLxi^6- 
[XEVO(;, TCp T£TdpT(p TC^OTZOLK;, T(p TTEp-TtTtp Ttcdc,, TW EXTCp [AsXXelpTjV. 

’EcpTjPeuei Ss 6 TcaZ^; drco eTfi>v SsxaTearcrdpcov peXP*' slxoai. 

The words do not state the point from which the first year 
is to be counted. Hence three possibilities are left: the names 
were given to male Spartans 

a during the first six years of their life; 
b during the first years of the state education, i.e, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch after their seventh year; 

c during the years of their second training, i.e. according 
to Plutarch after the twelfth year. 

Excavations in Sparta have brought to light inscriptions 
mentioning these names or variations of them. They all date 
from the Roman empire and appear on little metal sticks 

1 Moreover I believe that nap-taravTo (XVI, 8) means: 'They 
(the Spartans) set alongside them’ or 'in company with them’ (sc. as 
leaders of the boys of 7—12 years). In XVII, 2 we find npo-CaxavTo; 
in this case the etpvjv is chosen from among the group itself, 

2 See p. 288 ff. 

® This text is found in the 'HpoSorou, published in 1871 by 

Stein in his edition of Herodotus (II, p. 465). His suggestion that 
the text comes from Aristophanes of Byzantium and so dates from 
the Illrd or Ilnd century B.C. seems plausible. 
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which were the prizes in the boys' musical and athletic 
contests. As infants in arms obviously could not take part in 
these competitions ^ most modern scholars have rejected the 
hypothetical case under a. They choose h and assume that the 
'ephebia' followed after the six year-groups mentioned. 

In one of the most convincing paragraphs of her book 
Ancient Sfarta Miss Chrimes has preferred the hypothesis 
under c on the ground that the words ecpTjPerSei §s xtA. summa¬ 
rize the preceding statement. Her argument convinced Wood¬ 
ward who himself had made the principal contribution for the 
communis opinio Neither of them, however, refers to a 1941 
publication which in my view solves the problem definitely 
along the lines recommended by Miss Chrimes. It deals with 
a variation of the so-called gloss on Herodotus as preserved 
in the oldest Strabo manuscript ^: 

eLp-^v peXXeLpTjv, izoLpdi 6 psXXciiv eipTjv iaza^-OLL. 

sipyjPeiieL psv yap Trapa AaxeSaLpovtoic; 6 TioiXt; sn (sic, perhaps 
arc') ETCOv tS' Se tw TcpciiTCp eviaUT^ 

pa)p(Sa(;, tw Se Ssurepcp TcpoxoptJ^opevo*;, rpiTco ptxii^opevo*;, 
Tw S' TupoTraLt;, Tcp e' 7cccl(^, tw psXXetpTjv, eipvjV. 

1 The ninth edition oX Liddell and Scott (Stuart Jones and McKen¬ 
zie) unfortunately still chooses the solution under a, although Nils¬ 
son's objections raised in 1912 and repeated by Swoboda in 1926 
render it impossible. Most scholars since have adopted the solution 
under h, e.g. Woodward (but see note 3 below), Bourguet, Le diaUcte 
laconien, p. 103 ff., 117, Jeanmaire, Couroi et CourHes, pp. 499-512. 

2 Op. cU., p. 86-95. 

3 Woodward chose the solution under h, in Dawkins, The Sanctuary 
of Artemis OrtMa, Suppl. Pap. no. 5 of the Journal of Hellenic studies, 
London, 1929, p. 285-353; cf. index 418-419. In his penetrating 
review of Miss Chrimes’ work he appears to have been convinced 
by her (Historia, I, 4, 1950, published in 1952. p. 617-618). 

^ 'A gloss on Herodotus’ (but see p. 288 ff.), a lexicographical 
note on the words on -yjv in the oldest manuscript (Paris, Biblio- 
theque nationale, from the Xth century, the note being of a later 
date, XIVth or XVth century) of Strabo's Geography. The note 
was published by Diller, A new source of the Spartan Ephebia, AJP, 
LXII, 1941, pp. 499 ff. Cf. p. 291, note 1 below. 
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Here the text could not be interpreted in any other way 
than Miss Chrimes proposed for the passage in the Ae^e^. 
’EfpTjpeiiei fxev xtX. indicates that the ephebia is being dis¬ 
cussed. The words xaXeiTaL Se xtX. then enumerate the classes 
of the ephebia. Greek idiom permits an interpretation of the 
passage from the which agrees with that in the Strabo 

manuscript. But the opposite is not the case. Therefore it is 
not, in my opinion, permissible to say that no importance 
need be attached to Tordre de particules aussi banales que 

(ji£v_Ss' On what grounds do Marrou and others maintain 

the old interpretation which I believe to have become un¬ 
tenable after the publication of the Strabo gloss? 

Marrou, Billheimer and Nilsson ^ unanimously regard it 
as impossible that boys of 16, 17 and 18 years should have 
been called (derived from pt.xp6<;), TcpoTcai^ or 

Ttoc^. Marrou in this connection refers to the childish names 
given in the present-day scout movement to boys of the age 
between 7 and 12. This parallel does not hold. If we want 
a modern parallel for the Spartan military Agoge and its 
rigorous physical training we should rather look to customs 
still present in the university life in some countries. The first- 
year student has a hard time of it before he is admitted to 
his 'fraternity’ and during the freshman period is called not 
a 'very little boy' but a 'foetus'. The senior student who 
assists** him, sometimes rather rougly, as a mentor is called 
his 'dad' and he himself is addressed by 'dad' as his 'son*. 
Even in after years the senior student proudly relates the 


1 Marrou, Les classes d’dge de la jeunesse spartiate, REA, XLVIII, 
1946, p. 216-230, partic. 224. Besides Marrou, Nilsson, Opusoula 
selecia, II, p. 1057 and Billheimer, Age classes in Spartan education, 
TAPA, LXXVIII, 1947, p. 99-114 maintain the view that ptoplSa? 
etc. also meant the boys in the first period of the state education 
(from 7 to 13 year). Michell in Sparta, p. 170, with some hesitation 
takes Diller's side. 

2 Marrou, op. cit., p. 225, Nilsson, op. cit., p. 1058, Billheimer, 
op. cit., p. 101. 
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exploits of his 'son' although the latter by now may himself 
have young students for 'sons'. 

1 do not claim conclusive force for this parallel, but it 

certainly is more to the point than that of the modern scout 
movement. Just like the Spartan the student as¬ 

sociations are anything but lenient The freshman is put 
through a stage in which the hardships call for a real Spartan 
attitude and till his acceptance into the student society he is 
of no importance; the nickname 'foetus' should make him 
realize this. Possibly the Spartan names were also part of the 
'ragging' process. 

The origin of the use of 7rat:<; for a year-group of the ephebia 
may be explained in the above manner. The name also 
occurs in the Athenian ephebia. The Athenian inscriptions 
speak of the young men of eighteen to twenty inclusive as 
TcatSst; T% 7Tpcii)Ty)i;, SeuTepa*;, TpLT7)(; The literary 

sources show that the words Icpvjpoi. and TratSe^; gradually 
came to be used as synonyms without any difference but 
it would not be correct to use the later meaning of Ttac? as an 
argument for the opinion that Ttatc; is the normal word indi- 

^ The fact is often overlooked that in primitive societies the so- 
called 'Altersklasse' has a religious meaning and only those with a 
classicist bias will cavil at a comparison of the archaic Greek com¬ 
munity with that of primitive tribes. Van der Leeuw rightly says; 
‘Das Prinzip der Differenzierung ist die Zugehdrigkeit zu einer 
bestimmten Lebensphase, den Kindern, den j ungen Leuten, den 
Alten. Die Altersklasse hat eine eigene Machtigkeit, die sich mit 
andern Machten nicht vertragt und zur Differenzierung drangt .... 
Audi heute hat die Gruppenordnung eines Bauerndorfes .... 
einen religibsen Anstrich’ {op. cit., p. 233-234). It is this very re¬ 
ligious background that enables us to understand the trouble and 
pain willingly paid as a price for admission into the next class. 

2 Chrimes, op. cit., p. 93. An excellent lexicographical study of the 
word Ttat? is given by Oepke, s.v. tukTj; in Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. 
WMerbuch zum Neuen Testament, Bd. V, Lief, 10,1952, p. 636 ff. 

® This is shown by Plutarch’s and ps.-Plutarch’s work. In Lyc. 
XVIII, 2 the victims of the rite at Orthia's altar are called 
but in Inst. Lac. 239 C nocXSe<; (see further Chrimes. op. cit., p. 93, 
note 2). 
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eating youths of 18. We should assume an evolution in which 
the derisive meaning of the word, originating in the phrase¬ 
ology of the Agoge in Sparta and elsewhere, was replaced by 
the common parlance which made it equivalent with e<p7)(io(; 

This evolution did not escape the Spartan paidonomoi. 
They invented other and related words which preserved the 
derisive sense of the older names. The Spartan inscriptions 
from the imperial period use the expressions TrpaTOTcafXTrai? 
and aTpo7udcp7caL<;- The suffixes arpo- and TTparo-are generally 
interpreted as second and first and the names themselves 
are said to connote ‘a boy in his first (second) year of 
boyhood’ This makes TTpaTOTcap-uai.^; and aTpOTtafXTcati; 
synonymous with TTpoTcati; and Tralc. For this change in the 
designation no explanation is given. I venture to suggest that 
these compounds of izoLyLizoLK;, which elsewhere ^ is found with 
the meaning of 'a child in every respect’, were used in the 
imperial period, when old customs were restored, to replace 
the obsolete words %cd(; and TrpoTtai^. 

Marrou’s suggestion that by TtpaTOTrapT^aiQ and aTpoTtapTcaK; 
are meant twelve and thirteen-year old youths is not con¬ 
vincing. In the first place, he drops the name naXq for one 
class, which conflicts with the gloss. Secondly, his argument 
that a tt: p o-Ttat^ cannot be called 7t d p-TraL? is ingenious but of 
little value because, if our conjecture is right, the change of 
names is that from -Kale, into TcapiraK; (this in view of the 

1 The etymology shows that originally the word undoubtedly 
meant ‘small children', ‘IlaTi; (eigtl. Traftq, auf Vasen tckG?, von 
Vpou pau, pu: gering, wenig, vgl. pauper, paucus, parvus, paulus, 
puer, pusus, pusillus, puella)': Oepke, ThWNT, V, p. 637. 

2 A different explanation suggested by Kretschmer (Glotta, III, 
p. 269 ff.) is that &Tpo-is connected with dTp6i; (d8p6<;: ripe), cf. 
Nilsson, Klio, XII, 1912, p. 309, (= Opuscula selecta, II, 828, note 6). 
With this explanation as with the current one, iixpoq = dxepoe, the 
7 rpaTo- 7 rdp. 7 rai<; is younger than the aTpoTcapTcai?. 

3 Woodward, in The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, p. 220. 

4 In Boeotia and Chalcis. Cf. Marrou, art. cit., p. 226, who dis¬ 
cusses the relevant literature. 
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apparent uselessness of the word node, which no longer had the 
exclusive connotation of 'a small child'). 

The question, however, is whether the equation of TupotroTrap- 
Tzaiq and aTpoTcapTcatc; with nponoLiq and %ou,q is actually correct. 
In that case we should expect repoTspo- instead of Ttparo- as 
a prefix If the identification be reversed by making arpoTraix- 
TzoLiq a synonym of TcponoLiq (cf. second lieutenant) and TTpaTOTtap,- 
7cat; of %cflq, then the prefix Tcparo- can be explained. The 
Tirst' of the two kinds of TtoepTratSei; is not only the elder of 
the two (in which case here too TTporepo- should have been used, 
and my suggestion would have encountered the same ob¬ 
jections as the current identification), but also the first in 
rank. So the prefix TTparo- does not indicate a sequence but 
rank. This conjecture finds a support in the fact that the 
stpevEi; from their twentieth birthday on were called Tcpcoxetpai 
(or perhaps we should read uptoTSLpevec): ‘irenes-chief’ 

The gloss combined with the epigraphic data provides the 
following list: 

14th year pcopiSoti; 

15th year 7rpoKopLi^6(xevo<; 

16th year (and its variants in the inscriptions) 

17th year TrpoTuat-c = axpoTrapTra^ 

18th year izcdq = TTpaxoTcapTca^ 

19th year psXXetpT^v 20th year eUpTjV 

The derivation of pcoptSaj; is uncertain For TcpoxopL- 

1 As Marrou, op. cit., p. 227, note 1, rightly remarks. According 
to the gloss in the age classes a distinction is made between first 
and second year pupils of the same name by the use of repo. Hence 
TTpoTrat? and itcciq (and according the current conjecture, see p. 265, 
7i:po|j,i,XL^6p,EVO(; and p.i>ti^6p,evo(;). 

2 Photius, s.v, xaToc TcpcoTsipac. np6>TeTpai ot Ttspl sXxoat iTf] Tcapa 
Adextoat. 

® Chrimes, op. cit., p. 92, note 1: 'pciwupu ? Cf. also Lat. yobur', 
seems fantastic, Baunack’s interpretation (Philol., LXX, 1911, 
p. 367) which is sometimes adopted (pcopiSa(; == ptoplSac;, a patro¬ 
nymic from [Bou?, 'a prot6g6 of the bull-god') seems highly uncertain, 
although it has the support of Bourguet, op. cit,, p. 103-104. 
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^^ 6 [i.evo(; usually, on the analogy of TcpoTraii;, 7 T:po(xt.xL?^ 6 {;,evoi; 
is read. This generally accepted amendment is doubtful, 
to say the least of it, and I believe it to be responsible for a 
detail of the Spartan Agoge having been overlooked. In the 
second stage of the state education a distinction is made 
between the first two year-classes and the older pupils. Not 
till their second year are the former presented (TtpoxopiLCstv) 
to the older Spartans. After that they are regarded as Very 
little boys’, and the first step has been taken on the road to 
adolescence. Only now they may appear in public and take 
part in the contests organized for the senior classes. This 
also explains the problem why the commemorative inscriptions 
mention (xixtxt^op-evoi (and variations of this word) and nothing 
junior to that grade. The 14th and 15th year are devoted 
to preparatory work. Only at the age of 15 [i,e. after his 15th 
birthday) the young Spartan is admitted to the competitions. 

My reconstruction differs in some of the details from that 
of Miss Chrimes; but this does not alter the essential point 
in her interpretation of the gloss in the Strabo manuscript 
or Diller’s suggestions in that respect. The point is that the 
names pw^tSa^; etc. refer to the ephebic training and not to 
the years of the small boy’s education from his seventh to his 
twelfth year Two important arguments derived from the 
epigraphic material support this interpretation, summarized 
by Woodward as follows: 'a boy-victor who describes himself 
as CTuvecpYjpOi; to another boy .... is seen to be using the term 
in the literal sense of the word ^ 97 )^ 0 ;;, whereas it was not 
easy to explain how a (uxi.xi?^ 6 p,evo(;, if ten years old, could 
claim such a title; and further, the old view that the boys' 
contests were limited to boys of 8 to 13 left us with practically 
no records of the Epheboi taking part - as they must have 
done - in similar activities as part of their training’ 

We have interpreted the gloss to the effect that the young 

1 For the 13th year sec my suggestion on p. 258 f. 

3 Woodward, in Historia, I, 1960, p. 617-618. 
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Spartan from his 19th birthday takes the name of el'p 7 )v. 
But not every elpvjv becomes a chief. This may be seen also 
in Xenophon {Lac. Resp. 2, 11 ): E'Siqxs (sc. Lycurgus) 
exacrT7 )(; tov Topcl[>TaTOV tcov eipevcov ap)(;£Lv. 

In other words, a selection is made from the el'peve^; The same 
thing is found in Plutarch (XVII,2): ttpolcttovto tcov Xeyoixlvcov 

ELpSVCOV OCeI tov ffCOCppOVeCTTaTOV Xal {J!,a)(_[.pLc!>TaTOV. 

But in Plutarch's succeeding words we are faced with a pro¬ 
blem (XVII,3): eLpeva<; Be xaXoudL touc; eTO<; Se\iTepov ex TraLScov 
Y£y'ov6TCx,(;, [JLeXXstpeva(; Se twv uaiScov toi!)^; TcpeapUTocTOU^;. oGto^; 
o5v 6 etpTjv el'xocyiv Itt) Ysyovcac;^ apXst twv uTuoTeTaypLevwv ev 
TaZ(; gaxat-?, xal xax’ otxov UTryjpeTaii; rcp6(; t6 Beltzvov. 

The part of this statement that the etpTjv-age follows two years 
after the 7tat;i;-age agrees with the gloss. But the statement that 
the psXXetpYjv is the oldest of the TratSst; does not so agree, 
unless with Busolt-Swoboda ^ we take the word Tuatt; 
in TcalScav to\j(; TpeaPuTocTout; in a general sense (= ecpyjpo^), 
and in ex rratStov in the technical sense of boys in their 18th 
year. Quite possibly ex TratSoiv had the same technical 
meaning as ‘post-graduate' 2 , Miss Chrimes has presented 
a different solution She rightly points out that eTO<; Se^repov 
ex TcatScov ‘could equally well mean, according to the normal 
Greek usage, the nexi year after boyhood'. This interpretation 
seems the most acceptable, because it gives the word Tzaiq in 
XVII, 2-3 the same general meaning (= Icpvjpoi;) on each 
occasion and agrees with Plutarch's vocabulary. But both 
interpretations are satisfactory, and they conclusively dispose 
of the view that the gloss is at variance with Plutarch’s words. 

1 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p, 696, note 2. 

2 Seep. 252, note 3. Diller is therefore wrong when he says: 'Plu¬ 
tarch's remark about pEXXsipsve? must be inaccurate since they would 
already be lx TraCSwv’ (p. 501). True, the pieXXelpsvei; are lx TvalScov (that 
is if Tcali; is taken as a technical name for one year class), but 
they are also rtov TcalScov (= ccpfjPwv) Toii? TcpecrpuTiiTOU? according to 
the gloss in the Al^ei?. 

3 Chrimes, op. cit., p. 89. Cf. Herod. I, 82: ^EurepY) f)(Jt.lp-n i.e. on 
the next day. 
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The word el'piQv in the gloss is linked with a certain age- 
group, but Plutarch’s words suggest that the name was not 
restricted to young men in their twentieth year. When Plu¬ 
tarch says: This etpTjv when he reaches the age of twenty is 
made a leader’, it does not mean that all etpevei; should become 
leaders Within the ephebia the last years evidently show 
the following development. After the eighteenth birthday the 
Spartans are subjected to a fresh training lasting, for most 
of them, three years. In the first year they are called pteAXe^pevst; 
while pupils of the second and third year are called elpevs;. 
The third year pupils are no longer ephebes ^ but have reached 
adult age {vide the Strabo gloss). Nevertheless they should 
not put on airs: for one year they retain the name given 
them in the last stage of adolescence, and even the best 
amongst them who become leaders of the ephebes still go 
by this name. This explains why etpevsc; connotes both an 
age-group - ix. those of 19 and 20 years, the latter of whom 
possibly are called upcoTGlpeve? - and the chiefs of the younger 
age-groups (perhaps those only were called nrpwTeipeve^). The 
name Tpirlpevst; found in tradition (IG, V, 1, 1386, from Thuria) 
was perhaps the name for these youth-leaders in some regions. 
Evidently in Thuria the numerical method was followed, 
whereas Sparta, as is shown by Tcpwro-, preferred a qualifying 
system on the analogy of TTpocTOTrajXTraL?. 

This gives the following table ^: 

1 So already Nilsson, Klio, XII, 1912, p. 310 and Marron, op. cii„ 
p. 219. This does not imply that we should accept Marrou's conclusion 
that el'pevs? is the name for the ^<p7)Poi of all year-classes. 

® The name Kap^cp^jpof; (IG, XII, 3, 339, 340 from Thera) might 
in some parts have been the name for young men of this year class: 
‘ex-ephebes’. Cf. Forbes, IIAPEOHBOS, CP, XXXVIII, 1943, p. 45 f. 

® Michell, op. cit., p. 171, goes too far when on the example of 
Beloch {Bevolkerung, p. 148) he calls the various classes from 19 
to 24 El'pvjv, TTpoiTsip'/)?, SielpT]!;, xpiTTslpT)?, TETTslpT)!; and TcevTeCpY}?. 
In the first place these names with the exception of the first two 
and the fourth are conjectural. Secondly, the suffix TrpwTo- in 
TrpcoTelpy)); is not satisfactorily explained if, as obviously is the 
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Sparta Thuria 

[jieXXelpyjv ? 

s’l^pTjv etp7)V 

TrpCOTE^pTjV TpLTSLpTJV {TplTTELpT)!;) 

In view of the great continuity in the training, resulting 
from the men's active interest and the supervision by the 
7 caLSov6(xo<;, there is no objection to the elpTjv, appointed as 
youth-leader, remaining in office for only one year. This 
ensures a system of rotation with the result that in each 
year-class would be found young citizens who had officiated 
as youth-leaders. 

This explanation purposely disregards two passages which 
are often connected with the problem of the Eirenia, viz. 
Plut. Lyc. XXV, 1 and Herod. IX, 85. The former, excluding 
men under thirty from the ayopdc, does not deal with civil 
rights but with economic duties: ayopdc here means the market, 
not the assembly; oi piev ye vsaiTspoL TpiaxovT etoSv to Tcapauav 
oiL> xaTspaLVov eic , ayopav, aXXa Sta toSv ffUYysvcov xal tc5v epaaTWv 
STTOtouvTo Toti; (xvayxata? oixovQpi.ia(;. Youth should be kept well 
away from the evil influence attending, in Spartan opinion, 
inferior commerce. In Herodotus IX, 85 tpEva^; {-sq) is inserted 
in the text 'per coniecturam. I believe it demonstrable that the 
text of the manuscript Ipiac, {-eq) can be retained and linked 
with another passage from the Life of Lycurgus 

If at the close of the ephebia we find the ei!p7]v who in the 
first year of manhood, his twenty-first year retains the 
name sLpTjv, it may be assumed that the boys in the first year 
of adolescence, their fourteenth year, go by the name which 
they had borne in their thirteenth year. Here, too, the retention 
case, it has a numerical meaning, in spite of the fact that one year 
as sl'p7)v has passed already. 

1 Cf. p. 289 ff. 

2 Miss Chrimes is undoubtedly right in asserting that el'xoatv 
ST7) yeyovciK; (mark the perfect participle) can have no other meaning 
but ‘in his twenty-first year'. So also Marrou, art. cii., p. 219: 
‘celui qui 6tait ag6 de vingt ans’. Michell, op. cit., p. 171, note 1, 
differs (Cf. p, 257, note 3). 
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of the old name during the new phase of life might be seen 
as an attempt to make the boys reahze that they are one 
with the juniors and should not show pride in having reached 
a new age-group. The equality in names for boys of 12 and 
of 13 possibly was connected with their physical growth 
(which obviously does not apply to the sipsvec;). The Spartan 
system perhaps took into account differences in physical 
development amongst the juniors and so provided for a 
gradual transition from the one stage to the next, although 
neither the gloss nor Plutarch have retained any traces of 
this. If boys after their twelfth birthday were already called 
pco(3l5a<; it must have caused confusion, giving rise to the 
opinion that the second phase, that of the ephebia, started 
from the twelfth instead of the thirteenth year. This might 
explain Plutarch in Lyc. XVI, 7 and 12 speaking of eTCTaeTet? 
yevopievoui; and yevop-evot ScoSexasTs^, thereby giving to un¬ 
derstand that the second phase begins at the age of 12 or in 
the 13th year of life. But the question is whether in this way 
we do not read too much into Plutarch's words. The increased 
frugality referred to in XVI, 12 need not point to a new phase 
beginning at the age of twelve, but may be regarded equally 
well as a preparation for the more rigorous system that was 
to follow the year after. 

Moreover, confusion might have been intensified by the 
ancient usage which attaches to smasTet? (Sw^sxasTet?) 
yev^txevoi the meaning both of 7(12) years of age' (in the 8th 
or 13th year) and of 'in the 7th (or 12th) year of life'. The 
first meaning was chosen above on the strength of the fact 
(which, however, is not conclusive) that elxoatv ett) yeyovco^; 
- which permits of no other interpretation - provides a definite 
point in the chronology of the Spartan agoge. If then we count 
back from the 21st year according to the interpretations given 
to the ancient sources, we arrive at the 8th and the 13th year 
of life. All the same, we do well to remember Marrou's ad¬ 
monition: Ta chronologic de I'education spartiate ne peut 
etre etablie qu'avec une annee d'approximation 

1 See Marrou, loc. cit. 
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Xenophon, who refers to the Agoge in his Lacedaemoniorum 
Respublica, gives only vague particulars and his terminology 
does not help us to understand the classes of the ephebic 
organization. He calls the youngest of the boys, viz. those 
of 7 years and upwards, (II). It may be thought that 

he would call the ephebes peipaxLa, because he speaks next 
of the stage oTav sx Tra^Sojv ziq to {xsipaHtouCT-Q-at. expaLvcofft 
(III), but subsequently he joins both groups under the name 
of noiiBlaxoh (III, 5). Plutarch also says of the boys that after 
their twelfth year they were allowed to wear only one garment 
(XVI, 12). Xenophon says the same about the small boys 
(that is if his names have any technical value, which seems very 
doubtful). Finally, in IV, Xenophon mentions means of 
encouraging competition amongst the young men, whom 
he calls YjPoivTei;. The meagre result is that he neither con¬ 
firms nor contradicts the data of the gloss or of Plutarch 

Plutarch, we may conclude, was not concerned with details, 
but he gave an excellent exposition of the main items. We 
understand why of the progressive steps of the ephebia he 
only deals with the stage of the youth leaders. The system 
culminates, so to speak, in the Eirenia. 

Kessler in his study of the sources made a distinction at 
the beginning of XVIII. Because XVI, 8, where Sphaerus of 
Olbia was probably the source, mentions already the super¬ 
vision of youths, XVII sq. is said to present a doublet from 
another source. He also thinks it strange that the principal 
man in charge, the TtatSovopoi;, is not mentioned till XVII, 2. 
Even if repetition exists, the question is whether this repetition 

^ For {jLeipdtxiov we may refer to Hippocrates' definition in De 
Hebdomad. 5 {Littr6, VIII, p. 636) according to which the period 
from 14 to 21 is called that of the pieipdxia. Billheimer attempted 
to wrest a technical meaning from the word -JjPSvTe?, and argued 
that a youth became a with his twentieth year. For Xenophon 
this technical distinction must be rejected in both cases. With regard 
to Billheimer, Michell, apart from the application of these special 
meaning, rightly remarks: 'It seems almost impossible to come to 
a conclusion on the point' {op. cit., p. 170, note 4). 
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justifies such far-reaching conclusions. An author should be 
given free scope in his composition. Plutarch would have 
been a duffer indeed not to notice that when starting on his 
so-called second source, he was only going to tell what he 
had just copied from a preceding source. We should always 
start with the assumption that we are dealing with a reason¬ 
ably sensible man, and Plutarch’s work amply testifies that 
he was no duffer. 

Moreover, there is no question of a needless repetition. 
Chapter XVI, 8 deals with the education of small boys and 
XVII, 1 with that of the older pupils. The second passage 
starts in XVI, 12: SoiSexaeTet? xtX., and the 

treatment of these older boys is once more expressly indicated 
by xy]kiKo<)xoi<; and xal fxaXXov (XVII, 1). The ayeXT^ then deals 
with two methods of training. 

If, following the example of Busolt-Swoboda, we treat 
together the training of smaller and that of older boys a 
double mistake is made. Plutarch is not read accurately and 
a judgment is passed on ‘youth movements’, resembling that 
of a blind man on colours. Whatever our opinion of the Spartan 
system, there is no denying its sound construction. And 
assuming that mankind, particularly youth, has changed 
little in essentials through the ages, we may conclude with 
certainty that to put together boys of 7 to 12 and of 13 to 18 
would be a system doomed to failure. Only by providing 
suitable stages may educators hope to attain their goal. So 
it was in Sparta, and so Plutarch describes it for us. 

d, 'Theft' of Cheeses, 

A Spartan Rite and its Mythical Background: 

XVII, 5-XVIII, 2 

As we have seen, Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus has 
handed down various details of the Spartan educational 
system, which are of considerable antiquity. The aim of these 
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ancient customs is not only the promotion of military fitness 
but also the cultivation of mutual friendship and solidarity. 
The unifying force in the background is, in Sparta and 
elsewhere, essentially religious, as is clearly shown in some 
of the details offered by Plutarch. A curious example is the 
Theft’ which Spartan boys had to commit. 

I shall not dwell on Plutarch’s explanation of the boys’ 
strange behaviour nor on his philosophical comments, which 
show little understanding of this custom, but shall confine 
myself to his factual information. This may be summed up in 
these three points: 

1. the theft is committed at the expense not of strangers 
but of older members of the community; 

2. he who commits the theft without proper precaution 
against detection is punished by flogging and starving; 

3. the theft relates only to food and the requirements for 
preparing it, e.g. kindlings (XVII, 4 ff.). 

The results of the recent religious-historical investigations 
have made it clear that Theft’, as a ritual act of primitive 
religious consciousness and unhampered by moral blame, 
means: to steal vitality, to appropriate other people’s physical 
strength 

When the factual data from Plutarch are viewed against 
the background of the religious meaning of the theft, then the 
object of the act of the Spartan boys - it is only the boys who 
steal, never adults - is: the appropriation of the vitality of 
the strong. The men’s food, consumed at their public repasts, 
and the fruits of their own fields, have the owner’s vital power 
in them. Stealing them is therefore a serious task and failure 
entails punishment. 

The life of the community had to be preserved. How should 
one go about it? Spartan society, like many other primitive 

1 That the stealing of cheeses from the altar of the goddess Orthia, 
handed down by Xenophon, had a religious meaning has been clearly 
explained by Rose, Greek Rites of Stealing, Harv, Theol. Rev., 
XXXIV, 1941, p. 1-5. 
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communities, formulated this momentous question as follows: 
How can the men's vitality remain the possession of the com¬ 
munity? Various answers were given, one being, as we have 
seen (p. 217), to compel the men to utilize their procreative 
power, their yevvatov CT7cep[Aa, to the best advantage. 

Another might have been: make the growing male members 
of the community try to appropriate the men's physical 
strength by stealing the source of this strength, the food. 
In a modern way of speaking we should say: let the boys 
partake of the men’s repast. But this would not meet the 
requirements. The boy had to 'steal' a particular man's 
portion so that the strength of this very man might be trans¬ 
ferred to him. The warrior could no more transfer, of his 
own free will, his strength to a younger man than an older 
man at his death could transfer his strength by making a 
gift of it to somebody else. In this manner the problem of the 
continuity of the community was faced and the theft was 
considered to be its ritual solution. 

One of the best known and also of the most notorious 
passages dealing with the stealing by the Spartan boys has 
been handed down by Xenophon Lac. Resp. II, 9. With 
regard to Lycurgus it says: 

xal <b(; TcXeLUTOUf; Sy] apTracrat Tupo\l)^ uap' Op' 9 '^a^ xaX6v ■8'eJ^, 
ptacnrtYo^^ ToiiTou<; &Xkoic, sirsTa^e, touto St) SYjXwcrai xal ev 
TO\!>TCp pouXopsvoj;, Stl ecmv oXlyov 5(p6vov aXyigaavTa ttoXuv 
5(p6vov euSoxifxouvTa su9palvecr’8'aL 

'And while he ruled that it should be accounted honorable 
to snatch as many cheeses as possible from Orthia, he ordered 

^ It is ■annecessary for me to prove that there is no reason why this 
passage should be deemed to be spurious or an interpolation and 
therefore to be bracketed as is done in the Oxford edition of Marchant, 
for Rose (see previous note) has rightly pointed out that ‘the Greek is 
simple, straightforward and .... fully Xenophontic in style and 
content’ and that a parallel of this ritual theft is described by Hero, 
dotus (III, 48, 2 ff.). 
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others to scourge the thieves, meaning to show thereby that 
it is possible, at the cost of brief pain, to enjoy good repute 
for a long time’. 

I believe that still other authors provide us with data which 
afford a better understanding of this ritual and even make 
it possible to discern the myth connected with it. In Aleman 
reference is made to a curious way of making cheese (Fragm. 
37 D): 

TcoXXaxt, S’ ev xopucpaic;’ opeoiv, oxa 
'8-eoto't faS)) '3xoX\iicpavo<; sopra, 

1P>!}glov ayYo*; sxotcra, (xeyav crxii<pov, 
oTa TE TTOLpiivec; avSpsc; ^5^00 ertv, 

)(epcrl XeovTEOV sy yaXa FEtcra 

TUpov sT6p7)ara<; (xeyoev aTpU90v apytepSwav 

(mss. apyei^ovTat.) 

‘Oft-times on the peaks of the mountains, whensoe’er the 
festival with many torches delights the gods, in thy hands 
thou earnest a golden vessel, a mighty cup like those that 
shepherds have, and pouring into it the milk of a lioness, 
thou didst mould a large cheese, glistening white’ 

Two questions at once force themselves on us: Who makes 
this cheese and for whom is it meant ? There is much in favour 
of the current opinion that the cheese-maker is the goddess 
Artemis. Who else, in this undoubtedly religious hymn, could 
be extolled but this Mistress of the Animals, the mighty 
huntress, seeing that she alone is able to tame the lioness 
and make her give up her milk ? ^ Less acceptable is the equally 
general opinion that the recipient of the cheese is the god 

^ The translation is C. B. Gulick’s in his edition of Athenaeus in 
the Loeb Series with one alteration (I take xepai with Exoiofa and 
not with ^v-S-etaa), in support of which I may refer to the arguments 
of A. Garzya, Note ad Alcmane, Annali della Facolti di Lettere e 
Filosofia dell'Universit^ di Napoli II, 1952, 1 f. 

^ Nilsson is cautious ('sie, d.h. die Gottin, wohl Artemis', GGR, I, 
p. 459). In any case it is highly improbable that the poet meant a 
human being, 'una Baccante', as Garzya suggests. 
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Dionysus. It is based on a passage of the rhetor Aristides 
{Or. 41,7 = 11, 331 K): Siivair* av (6 Aiovuoroc;) xal ^voui; 

TTTSpouv, oux l-KTZ0X>c, povov. c^OTTsp xal XsovTOiv yocXa apLeXyeiv 
ave^'Tjxsv tic , auTcp Aax6ivi.x6<; 7roL7]T'^«;. 

'Dionysus might also furnish asses with wings, not only 
horses, just as he is credited, by a Laconian poet, with the 
milking of lionesses’. Aristides on the whole is not a reliable 
source, but in the present case the error is palpable as the 
subject of the lines quoted is obviously of the female sex. 
There is another reason why Aristides’ remarks on the poem 
in question carry little weight, viz. the fact that in the last 
line a conjecture by Welcker is generally followed which for 
the final word ’ApyeicpovraL substitutes apyt^ovrav. If the 
original text is restored the translation of the last sentence 
would run: 

• Thou didst mould a large solid cheese for the Argus-killer' 
instead of 'glistening white'. So the poem itself states for 
whom the cheese is meant, not for Dionysus, but for Hermes, 
I believe this leads us to the myth which is at the back of the 
ritual theft of the cheeses from Orthia. 

Artemis is often identified with Orthia Both are goddesses 
of fertility. For the divine thief, the ithyphaUic god of virility 2 , 

^ Although the inscriptions which explicitly identify Orthia with 
Artemis are all productions of the second half of the first century 
A.D.. many scholars suggest on different grounds that the identifi¬ 
cation of the two began in the sixth century B.C. (See Page, Aleman: 
The Partheneion, p. 72 ff., who after having summed up the out¬ 
standing characteristics of Orthia rightly remarks: ‘The evidence 
attributes to her that power over the birth and growth of the human, 
animal, and vegetable creation which is among the earliest attributes 
of the divine Artemis' (pp. 73-74)). One may compare the important 
article of Davison (Hermes, LXXIII, 1938, spec. p. 458) and the 
useful summaries of modern views by Ziehen in P-W, 5.y. 'Artemis' 
and s.v. 'Orthia'; and by Detschew in RAC, I, 1950, s.v. Artemis, 
spec. col. 716. 

2 The statement of N. O. Brown, Hermes the Thief: The Evolution of 
a myth, p. 34: ‘Hermes was never regarded as a source of vegetable 
fertility', unduly separates the influence of the god in the human or 
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she prepared a cheese; but she did not give it to him. The 
conjecture is not too bold that the god Hermes appropriated 
the cheese, just as the youths in his service have to appro¬ 
priate the sacred cheeses on Orthia's altar which have been 
prepared by the women and are meant for the young men. 
So year after year as 'thieves' they repeat the act which, 
according to myth, the god of the thieves once performed 
after Artemis (or Orthia) had prepared the cheese from the 
milk of a lioness. 

According to Theocritus (II, 67—68) many wild beasts 
were paraded in the TropiTry] of Artemis, but only one, a lioness, 
is expressly mentioned: 

c^Xaoc; £(; ’ ApireixtSo^, toci Toxa xoXXa piev aXXa 
D'Vjpla TcopiTre^ecrxs TrEpicjTaSov, ev Se Xeatva. 

The question, already put forward by P. Giles in 1889, 
whether these ^Tjpla had something to do with religious 
observances, or whether the passage only refers to an Alex¬ 
andrian TcopiTcr] of wild beasts, may now be answered by 
choosing the first alternative as far as the lioness is concerned 

If our explanation of the Aleman fragment is correct, the 
god of the thieves is the Master of the Animals, the male 
partner of the Mistress of the Animals. My conclusion entirely 
agrees with the results of the investigation of Miss Chittenden, 
who holds that the Greek Hermes goes back to a Minoan 
hunting god, the tzo'zmioc; ^r\p(hv Perhaps the myth which is 


animal sphere from that in plant life. Such assertions make 'an 
arbitrary and un-Greek distinction' (W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks 
and their Gods, p. 69). 

^ Giles in CR, III, 1889, 222. Gow, in his new edition of Theocritus, 
does not go into the subject. The explanation of L. B. Lawler, who sup¬ 
poses a lion dance of the maidens before marriage, is not satisfactory 
[A Lion among Ladies, TAPA, LXXVIII, 1947, p. 88 ff.). 

“ Chittenden, The Master of the Animals, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 
pp. 89-114; ead., Diaktoros Argeiphonies, AJA, LII, 1948, pp. 24-33. 
Cf. Rhys Carpenter, Argeiphontes'. A suggestion, AJA, LIV, 1950, 
pp. 177 ff. Archaeological evidence concerning the Master of the 
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alluded to in the Aleman fragment is of Minoan origin. If so, 
it removes the veil, at least partly, which hides the relationship 
between the Mistress and the Master of the Animals Just 
as in the life of human beings the young men are ready for 
marriage after having completed the rite, so in the life of the 
gods the male partner should be ready for the hieros gamos 
because of this 'theft'. It is only by assuming that this idea 
concerning the relation between the two gods was a living 
concept among the early Spartans, that we are enabled to 
understand why the people annually accomplished this rite. 
They repeated in the rite what the two gods had done ac¬ 
cording to the myth. 

What is the meaning of this’ myth and of the ritual at 
Orthia’s altar? I believe this question to be connected with 
data from Crete. The statement that Spartan customs and 
laws are derived from Crete occurs frequently in ancient 
literature and is confirmed by the study of modem scholars. 
Now we find in Athenaeus (658 D) a curious passage telling 
us about the name given to certain cheeses in connection 
with offerings. He borrows his information from Seleucus of 
Alexandria : Ss Xetctoij? tc5v TUpwv xal TcXaTeti; KpTjTE? 

xaXouatv, cpYjai. SsXeuxo!;' ou^ sv ■D'OCTtaL;; ticjIv svayii^oucyiv. 
There are also thin broad cheeses which the Cretans call 
females, as Seleucus tells us, which they offer up at certain 
sacrifices’. Secondly, in Crete Artemis is considered to be 
particularly the goddess of the fighting men, as is shown by 
a fragment probably from Callimachus (fragm. 786 Pfeiffer) 
which speaks of her as 'the mighty one of the Cretan archers : 

"ApTEjjLi Kp7)Tacav -xoTVia To^oepoptov. 

Furthermore, the so-called Isaluria inscription from Dreros, 

Animals has been collected by J. Charbonneaux, D&ux grandes fibules 
gdometriques (Pr6histoire, I, 1932, p. 227); P. Demargne, La CfHe 
dddaliqua, p. 289ff.; Miss Chittenden, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, Plates 
XV-XXI.; H. A. Cahn, Mus. Helv,, VII, 1950, pp. 185 ff. The data 
from Sparta are summarized by Miss Chrimes, op. cit,, p. 253. 

^ Guthrie, lyp. cit., p. 94. 
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though, the interpretation of this probably bilingual text 
is far from certain, also mentions a cheese in connection with 
a mother goddess who, as the editor of the inscription suggests, 
might be Leto, the mother of Artemis Although none of 
these data mention the sacrifice of cheeses on the altar of the 
Cretan Artemis, I believe that without straining tradition 
it may be supposed that to the 'certain sacrifices’ mentioned 
by Athenaeus belong offerings of cheese on the altar of 
Artemis, the goddess of the young warriors. Be that as it 
may, Artemis in Crete is at any rate the goddess of the adult 
warrior, and cheese as an offering there is called -S'-yjXeioc, female. 

The explanation of the stealing of the cheeses from Orthia 
is now clear. The Spartan ephebes on the threshold of manhood 
have to be initiated both as warriors and as men. This initiation 
was performed by the stealing of cheeses which had become 
the goddess’ property once they had been laid on the altar. 
By snatching these cheeses and eating from them, the boys 
were ordained warriors. 

There is more. The cheese symbolizes the female element, 
indeed through its name it is female. By unlawfully appro¬ 
priating this female element the boys demonstrate their 
puberty. By stealing a cheese the boy assumes the right to 
belong to the men, because he then performs what the god 
Hermes did according to the myth. The cheese belongs to the 
sphere into which the boy had not yet entered. Only by 
force and through robbery may he enter in. 

According to the myth Artemis prepares the cheese from 
the lioness’ milk. Later, in a human way, the women do what 
the goddess did for her male partner. According to one of the 
latest studies on the name of Orthia it means: 'she who causes 
to grow' This translation, indeed, suits her activity as it 

^ Rev. de Philol. ,XX, 1946, p. 131. On the question of the bilingual 
character of this inscription cf. ibid., XXI, 1947, 132 ff.; 274 ff. 

® W.VollgTsdf, Le decretrelaiif dunpacte enire Cnossos et Tylissos, 
1948, p. 37-38. Cf. already A. Thomsen, AfR, IX, 1906, For a 
quite different suggestion which may be added to the literature 
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is shown in this ritual. She initiates the ephebe both as a 
man and as a warrior and by this twofold action secures 
continuity to society. The new levy of the country's defenders 
is ready, and now these young men are also able to beget 
offspring who in their turn shall secure the existence of the 
Spartan community. This rite is a religious guarantee. It 
does not mean that after this ritual theft the young Spartan 
will forthwith marry. On the contrary, Xenophon tells us 
that on the whole Spartans married late. Plutarch relates 
the same with regard to Spartan women and he adds, as we 
have seen (p. 227), that the young man used to get himself 
a bride by capture {Lyc. XV, 4). The bridegroom steals his 
bride, as symbolically he did before when as a boy he stole 
the cheese, the or the female, at the moment when 

he took his place as an equal (potentially, not actually) 
among the adults. 

In the course of this ritual the boys were beaten. This 
beating is generally looked upon as a fertility rite, which I 
believe it certainly is. The parallel of the Roman Lupercalia 
is manifest. Here, too, beating was supposed to enhance 
fertility. Yet, in Rome it is mostly the women who are beaten. 
Greece, too, knew this rite of beating women, e.g. in Alea 
in Arcadia where at the Dionysus festival women were 
flogged Marrou is too sure when he peremptorily remarks: 
'Que la flagellation devant Tautel d'Orthia ne soit pas le rite 
primitif sur lequel a reve Timagination morbide des sociologues 
modernes est un fait aujourd'hui bien 6tabli’ I think that 
abusive language does not solve scientific problems and I 
prefer the company of the 'morbid sociologists', where I 
may meet Usener ^ and Frazer (see note 1), to the clique 

mentioned by Vollgraff, see P. Kretschmer, Glotta XXX, 1943, 
p. 155 1 

1 Pans. VIII, 23, 1; further data relating to various cults in Fra¬ 
zer’s Commentary ad loc, 

2 Marrou, op. cit,, p. 477, note 31. 

® Heilige Handlung, AfR, VII, 1904, 299 ff. 
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of younger too self-confident historians. I believe, all the 
same, that this ritual beating of boys is more than a ferti¬ 
lity rite. It was shown above that the rite at the war-goddess 
Orthia's altar is also a military rite, although we should not 
separate the military from the fertility factor. At the end of 
the passage quoted Xenophon says that the law-giver intended 
to make it clear that at the cost of brief pain one may enjoy 
good repute for a long time. This can have no other meaning 
than that Xenophon considers the ritual as a means to teach 
the boys endurance. With Plutarch also the stealing is 
connected with the idea of practising endurance for this ac¬ 
count of the stealing by the Spartan boys finishes with the 
well-known story of the boy who had a stolen fox under his 
cloak and in order not to give himself away suffered the 
animal to bite him to death. He adds that he can vouch for 
this endurance, as he himself has seen many who allowed 
themselves to be flogged to death at Orthia's altar {Lyc. 
XVIII, 2). 

Many modern scholars hold that Plutarch here has some¬ 
thing in view quite different from Xenophon I may start 
with admitting that the story of the boy and the fox cannot 
be original as, in contrast to the other data, the stolen object 
is not edible nor can it serve for preparing the meal. On the 
other hand, the insertion of this passage and that of the 
flogging of the boys in the account of the stealing is remarkable. 
We cannot help feeling that both statements belong to the 
same group of data Plutarch is dealing with. In support of 
the view that Plutarch and Xenophon deal with two distinct 
customs at Orthia's altar it is pointed out that an endurance 
test is only mentioned at a relatively late date (Cic. Tusc. 
II, 34). This, however, is not correct, as Xenophon already 
speaks of enduring pain and thereby acquiring a good repute. 

1 So Rose in the article quoted (note 1 on p. 262), elaborating a 
previous publication: Artemis Orthia, Hellenic Society, Suppl. Paper 
No. 5, p. 405. His view is shared by Nilsson in GGR, I, p. 458 and 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion^, p. 504, note 74. 
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Even Nilsson, although assuming two different customs, is 
forced to conclude from Xenophon’s passage that there are 
two parties in combat with one another: one trying to steal 
the cheeses, the other to protect them When, on the other 
hand, we proceed from the point taken above that the ritual 
of the stealing has a twofold meaning, Orthia whom we 
identified with Cretan Artemis being the goddess both of 
fertility and of war, it becomes clear why Xenophon and 
Plutarch connect the struggle at the altar, which is a trial 
of strength, with the fertility rite. All that passes at Orthia’s 
altar is performed in the interest of the continuous existence 
of the community. The strength of the youths who secure 
this continuance is manifested by their power of procreation 
and their military prowess. 

The second element relating to the contest and the en¬ 
durance was quite secularized in a later period. In a time 
when the religious meaning of this rite as a fertility ceremony 
was no longer realized, and when the equally religious meaning 
of the contest had disappeared, spectators, particularly 
strangers, had only eyes for the spectacular features of this 
custom, the flogging as a trial of strength. When the contest 
is unduly emphasized and the transitional rite, without 
which the contest has no more religious value, loses its 
meaning, the way is clear for misunderstanding, both to 
performers and historians. Ps.-Plutarch describes it as a kind 
of torture bringing praise to those who endured longest 
{Inst Lac, 239 C(40)). The meaningful rite has degenerated 
into a barbarous sadism. Yet Lucian in his Anacharsts has 
Solon utter the warning that these customs are not to be 
ridiculed and that it should not be imagined that the com¬ 
batants undergo a beating in vain (Ch. 38). Here undoubtedly is 
a vague consciousness that the meaning of the revolting specta¬ 
cle lies deeper than was realized in the second century A.D. 

Philostratus, too, admits as much when in connection with 
this Spartan custom he remarks that such customs are alien 

1 GGR, 1, p. 459. 
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to US because we are unaware of their background [Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana VI, 20). 

If my endeavour to find this background in a poem by 
Aleman has been successful, then on the strength of the 
passages from Xenophon and Plutarch quoted above we 
must also conclude that in Sparta one rite was known with 
a twofold meaning. This does not mean that I should wish to 
restore A. Thomsen's theory which used to find so many 
supporters Thomsen, too, speaks of one and the same rite 
but believes that under the influence of the rigid Spartan 
educational system the religious fertility-rite degenerated 
into a military trial of strength. I have, on the other hand, 
attempted to show that from the beginning the rite had also 
a military character which later on was unduly emphasized. 

This does not mean either that I endorse the recent con¬ 
clusions of Miss Chrimes who rejects the late sadistic 
degeneration of the religious rite. In my opinion she is right 
in so far as she opposes the theory that the scourging was of 
late origin. Her elaboration of Nilsson's suggestion that the 
Peloponnesian Artemis was identified with the Cretan Mistress 
of the Animals is also worth consideration. Many other 
suggestions, however, have to be approached with due caution, 
as Woodward has pointed out For our purpose it will be 
sufficient to say that there is no reason to explain the scourging 
as a propitiatory rite Miss Chrimes makes worthless the 
one rather late and unreliable source she quotes in support 

1 AfR, IX, 1906, p. 397 ff. 

2 Miss Chrimes, op. cit., Ch. VII, p. 248 ff.: ‘The Cult and Festival 
of Orthia'. 

3 Woodward in Historia, I, 1950, p. 623 ff. I do not understand 
why Woodward approves her rejection of the theory that the scourg¬ 
ing is a fertility rite (p. 624). That Orthia was a goddess of fertility 
has been once more clearly pointed out by Page [op. cit., p. 73). 

^ She does not mention Usener, who was one of the first to support 
this theory (AfR, VII, 1904, p. 291: ‘Es darf als sicher betrachtet 
werden, dass der spartanische Ephebenkampf den Zweek hatte, die 
Gemeinde zu reinigen und zu entsiihnen'). 
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(Paus, III, 16, 9) by rejecting the main statement of the 
passage, viz. that the scourging was a survival of human 
sacrifice. The parallel with the Ionian Thargelia and the 
suggestion that the cheeses were substituted for clay phialai, 
like the sacred bowls of Apollo stolen by the original Phar- 
makoi, are pure speculations (p. 265). I agree with her that 
The Spartan goddess was by no means exclusively a fertility 
goddess ....; she was also a goddess of war and of hunting, 
and well fitted to become the patroness of aU the warlike 
and manly pursuits to which the population of Dorian 
Sparta.... devoted itself so completely' (pp. 2701). The 
male partner, however, was not Apollo, but Hermes, the 
strong guide in dangerous and unknown land. Both deities 
protect the community by giving fertility and military strength. 

We do not know whether all the Ephebes had to undergo 
the ordeal. One might imagine that originally only the boys 
of a definite age had to steal the cheeses and were whipped. 
On the other hand it may be that the fertility rite was so 
important that all young men took part in it during several 
years before their marriage. In that case the ritual was not 
a rite de passage, performed by the male once in life, but a 
ceremony repeated every year probably by aU the unmarried 
men! However that may be, - the evidence is absolutely 
inconclusive -, even if all the Ephebes were involved, this is 
no argument (as it is for Miss Chriraes, p. 261) to reject the 
theory which in my opinion is the most plausible one, viz. that 
the whipping was a fertility rite 

In conclusion, it may be asked whether the degeneration 
of the Spartan rite took place gradually or was caused by 
some sudden alteration. I cannot accept the latter view. It 
is imaginable that a lawgiver or a reformer all at once may 

1 See for the unmarried men especially the fragment of Clearchus 
(Athen. XIII, 555 C). 

2 Nilsson and Thomson may be right that many propitiatory 
rites are also fertility rites {Griech. Feste, p. 190; SUidies in Anami 
Greek Society, I, p. 48). 
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give a new and perverse meaning to an old religious tradition. 
It is possible that he could prevail upon the people to accept 
his plans, although this is not very probable so long as the 
community remains true to the tradition. But it is hard to 
imagine that this act should have left no traces in history. 
Now there is no mention of such a dominating figure in the 
times after Xenophon and before Cicero. Neither Agis IV 
nor Cleomenes III could be held responsible for such a sudden 
and drastic measure. This difficulty is ruled out if we consider 
the possibility that the change was brought about gradually, 
an assumption rendered more feasible if we remember that 
from the start the ritual had also a military aspect. 

Schematically the development may be presented as follows: 

1 a, A rite of transition to puberty. The young men become 
bearers of sexual vitality and full-grown warriors. 

1&. A rite of initiation of the young men, emphasizing 
perseverance and endurance. 

2. A mutual contest of the young Spartans who belabour 
each other with sticks. 

Here we see a process of secularization of originally meaning¬ 
ful religious customs into a repulsive trial. The same process 
may be observed in many societies which are losing contact 
with a religious past, 

e. A Curious Punishment in the Sfartan Agoge: 

XVIII, 3-6 

When dinner was over, so we are told, the boys were given 
tasks by the Eirenes. One had to sing a song, another to 
answer questions. Some examples of these questions are 
mentioned: Who is the bravest citizen and why? Who is 
held in respect and who is not ? If a wrong answer was given, 
the boy was punished by having his thumb bitten by the 
Eiren. 

Volkmann's explanation of this curious punishment is 
that we are dealing with a magical custom, the aim of the 
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Eiren’s bite being to impart vigour and wisdom to the boy. 
Volkmann’s only parallel in support of this theory is afforded 
by a Maori custom, where the priest bites a madman in the 
head. This delivers the patient from his own harmful mana 
and brings him under the priest’s influence. The Spartan 
custom is said to be a spiritual impregnation of the boys by 
the Eiren This explanation meets with two objections. 
First of all, the parallel is rather unconvincing. With the 
Spartans there is no question of a patient who is a danger 
to the community and who - if the Maori custom is rightly 
interpreted - should be brought under the priest’s influence. 
Of more importance is the fact that the Eiren’s action is 
intended to be a punishment, which the Maori custom clearly 
is not. 

It is tempting to regard this puzzling punishment as a 
symbolic act. Cutting off the thumb, particularly that of the 
right hand, deprives the victim of his military ability (Plut. 
Lys. IX) and is therefore resorted to in the case of prisoners 
of war ^ Possibly, then, the biting of the thumb is a substitute 
for lopping it off and would mean: you are not yet able to 
bear arms, not yet a man; as a soldier you are just as useless 
as a prisoner whose thumb has been cut off. A conclusive 
objection to this explanation (which Volkmann, though for 
other reasons, also rejects) is that it presupposes the punish¬ 
ment to be given for a military deficiency. This conflicts 
with the context. The subject discussed is wrong or slow 
answers to all sorts of questions revealing intellectual imper¬ 
fection. It might be argued that in Sparta everything was 
measured by military standards and that consequently 
punishment for aU sorts of shortcomings was of a military 
nature. But this argument overlooks the fact that Sparta s 
dominant military character only came into existence in the 

1 Volkmann, Bin varkannter Sirafbrauch der Spavtaner, AfR, 
XXXII, 1935, pp. 188 ff. His explanation is regarded as feasible by 
Michell, op, cit., p. 196. 

2 Cf. Nilsson, GGR, I, p. 90. 
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course of time whereas the intellectual training referred to 
by Plutarch and the penalties involved are undoubtedly 
older than Spartan militarism. I am well aware that this 
argument is not conclusive, but in my view there is a reason 
for suggesting a third explanation the more so as both the 
theories mentioned overlook one seemingly nomSpartan 
feature in this passage. Possibly this feature will pave the 
way for a more satisfactory solution. 

It strikes us as remarkable that the Spartan boy, who is 
usually well trained in submission to his elders, in these 
meetings conducted by an Eiren was permitted a personal 
opinion about older persons: spcl>T7)p.a te. 7rE9povTtcrpev7](; Ssopevov 
aTcoxplcrecoi;. It indicates that this part of the Agoge certainly 
did not originate in a period when boys were only expected 
to obey, but that it must be older. True, their opinion was 
guided by the Eiren and the older Spartans had the super¬ 
vision, but that does not alter the fact that, as Plutarch 
himself declares (xal xpCvsiv xal TroXuTrpaYP-ovetv 
ei^L^^ovTo TCEpl Toiv TCoXiToiv), giving an opinion on fellow- 
citizens was encouraged. 

This opinion had to be pronounced succinctly, briskly and 
fluently. I do not hazard an opinion on the data in Plutarch 
(particularly Lyc, XIX ff.) and other authors on Spartan 
conciseness - although it certainly occupied itself with rheto¬ 
rical and philosophical speculation rather than with his¬ 
torical data ~ but it is a safe assumption that in the Greek 
world Spartans were known for their terseness of speech. 
Presumably a gesture on occasion would suffice to express 
their meaning or would underline their few words. 

My suggestion is that the boys’ criticism of the older Spar¬ 
tans was accompanied by a gesture with the thumb, A parallel 
may be found in the custom of the spectators in a Roman 
amphitheatre to indicate by a movement of the thumb whether 
the life of the wounded gladiator should be spared^. We 

1 See for the practice of lowering the thumb, 'pollices premere', 
to show favour, and turning it back, up and away from the suppliant. 
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know this custom only as a Roman one, but it is not a bold 
guess that the Greeks knew it also, as with regard to other 
gestures there likewise appears to have been a similarity 
If this conjecture is correct, it explains why the punishment 
was applied to the thumb. 

In Athens young people always enjoyed more liberty in 
criticizing older folk. This is shown e.g. by a fragment from 
Phrynichus [CAF, frag. 3) which might support our theory: 
scrT!.v S* ai)T0i5<; ye 9i>Xa'T'Tea''9'ai, Tciv vuv x^Xe7cci)TaTov epY®''* 
^;Xoucri HsvTpov sv TOt? SaxTiiXoLi;, 

picraV'S'pWTTov o^v^o^; 

slf)’ '^SuXoYOuaLV ocTTacnv ael Kara ayop^v 7tept,6vTe<; 

eni 'voic, pdC'O’pot^; orav ^ctlv, kxel ToiiToti; olc; TjSuXoYoucnv 
psYaXaj; xarapii^avTS? xocl 0UY>i^i'>pavTe<; aTtavre? 

YeXoicTiv. 

‘Of all the jobs we now have to do, the hardest is to protect 
oneself from them. For they have a kind of sting in their fin¬ 
gers, the flower of man-haters' prime. When they go about the 
market-place they always speak suavely to all, but when they 
are seated on the benches there they all tear great scratches 
in those to whom they speak so suavely and with one consent 
deride them' 2 . 

to show hostility, 'pollices vertere', Onians, op cit., p. 139, note 4. 
His explanation had been pnt forward already by Bernardus Ferra- 
rius [De veievum acclatnationibus et plausu, V and XII ff.) and later 
was opposed at length by Echtermeyer, (cf. p. 279, note 4). For our 
purpose it is irrelevant whether 'thumbs up’ had a favourable or a 
hostile meaning as in either case the gesture was made with the thumb. 

1 L. Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sitfengeschichte Roms^^, 

II. p. 74, refers to Lyc. XIX, 9: xal t6 tcspl twv dD-XvjixaTtov. Tauta 
(idva IJ.I] xwX^aavTO? TOtj? TroXirae, ev ot; dvarslveTai. 

Mor. 189 E (4) and D prove that dvarstvstv ri)V means praying 
for mercy and surrender (^TrauSav). The same gesture was customary 
in Greece and in Rome. C. Sittl, Die Gebdrden der Griechen md 
Rbmer, mentions many cases in which Greek and Roman gestures had 
the same meaning. On the example of dvocTelvew, cf. Sittl, p. 219, note 4. 

2 Translation by Gulick in the edition of Athenaeus {165 B)m 
the Loeb series. 
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Athenian youths evidently enjoyed their privilege to the 
full and in the assembly or the court room were not sparing 
in their sharp criticism of older people. Their words were 
not always understood but their gestures answered the purpose 
and offended their seniors: T^P xsvrpov ev xoic, 

If this interpretation of Phrynichus' fragment is correct, then 
we have here a parallel to the sign-language of the Spartan 
boys. But the spirit is totally different. The young Athenian 
continued with impunity, whereas the Spartan boy is pulled 
up by the Eiren. 

The origin of this curious punishment may perhaps be 
found by a different approach. Even if the fingers, or in our 
case the thumb, played a part in the conversation of the 
Spartans, whose gestures supported their speech, it remains 
strange that no more suitable punishment was imposed than 
biting the thumb. The question is whether a custom that to 
us seems unpractical perhaps had a deeper meaning. In this 
connection two points deserve consideration: biting as a 
symbolic act, and the meaning of the extremities, particularly 
the fingers. 

It seems probable that biting the thumb indicated what 
was originally its removal. It is well known that in many 
primitive communities parts of the body were amputated. 
At the reason for this surgical operation we can only guess. 
Many regard it as an attempt to preserve one part of the 
body even beyond death, in order to render possible the re¬ 
birth of the individual Another theory is that a sacrifice 
of one part of the body was made to the gods in the hope 
that the remaining parts would be permitted to live on If 

^ I share the scepticism of Ehrenberg, The people of AHsiophanes^, 
p. 101, note 3, with regard to Edmonds' explanation of the fragment. 
Edmonds takes the 'sting in the finger' to refer to the applause in the 
theatre. 

2 Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, I, The prehistoric 
Aegean, p. 48. 

® van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 178. 
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a certain part of the body has a special significance, the 
sacrifice made on behalf of that part is all the more valuable. 
Obviously some organs cannot be sacrificed without destroy¬ 
ing their functional significance for the body and, as in many 
cases they are essential for the individual and the community 
alike, a substitute was looked for. 

The sexual organs could not be sacrificed without jeopard¬ 
izing the community. Yet in connection with procreation it 
was found necessary to influence the gods by a sacrifice 
which had some relation to the sexual organ. This idea, in 
my opinion, caused many tribes to assimilate the finger and 
the phallos and it also led to the belief prevailing in some 
regions that a finger could produce pregnancy 

This assimilation with the phallos was based perhaps on 
the idea that the finger is a centre of energy. With the Egypt¬ 
ians we find the identification of human limbs with those of 
the gods 3. Possibly, or even probably, this is quite distinct 
from the identity of finger and phallos, but the Egyptian 
conception of the fingers as those of a god must have been 
based on the belief that the finger is the centre of energy 
This last feature is more important than the assimilation with 
the phallos or with a god. This also explains why a babe 
might have been fed with a finger instead of with the mother’s 
breast; cxvtI pauTou t6v SocxtuXov zIq to aTopa too TraiStou 

^ Ibid., p. 267. 

2 J. Viirtheim, Aeschylos’ Schutzflehende, p. 43. Onians, op. cit., 
p, 198, note 1; p. 494 ff. 

3 H. Ranke, Die VergoUerung dev Glieder des menschlichen Korpers 
hei den Agyptevn, OLZ, XXVII, p. 558 ff. 

4 Striking examples from Jewish literature in J. Low, Die Finger 
in Literature und Folklore der Juden, Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung 
an David Kaufmann, p, 61 ff.; on the meaning of the thumb see 
p, 75 ff. Th. Echtermeyer, Prohen aus einer Abhandlung iiber Namen 
und symbolische Bedeutung der Finger bei den Griechen und Romern. 
Bericht des Padagogiums zu Halle, 1835. In contrast with the titles 
it only deals with examples from Latin literature. 
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StSoGaav Like the phallos the breast is a source of energy. 
The identification of the finger with both phallos and mother's 
breast cannot be explained unless the physical energy is the 
tertium comparationis. This energy springs from the phallos, 
is fed by the mother's breast and with human beings becomes 
manifest in the work of the fingers. 

It seems a long road that connects this meaning of the 
thumb, alias phallos, with the punishment imposed by the 
Eiren. What connection indeed could there be between the 
after-dinner conversation of Eiren and boys and the expia¬ 
tory sacrifice related to sexual life? But Plutarch himself in 
a curious comparison made this connection: wi; yap to aTrepp-a 
Twv 7rp6(; tolc, cruvoucr(a<; axoXacrTCOV ayovov Ta no'Xka xal 
6cxapTc6v ecjTtv, ofirox; Y) 7T:p6<; to XaXeTv axpoLclcc xevov tov Xoyov 
Tcotet xal avoTjTov {Lyc. XIX, 3). Are we dealing here with 
mere oratory, or has the parallel a deeper meaning ? Against 
the first supposition it may be argued that rhetorical literature 
to my knowledge knows no parallel like the one mentioned. 
Plutarch's words are uncommon and, what is more, they 
are used in connection with conciseness which also is the 
object of the table-talk controlled by the Eiren: eiq ppaxi!)v 

Ttva_Xoyov xal aiivTopiov (XVIII, 5). I am inclined to take 

Plutarch’s words literally, though he meant them to be 
rhetorical just as in the parallel of to tou X6you v6p,L(yp,a (XIX, 
2) immediately preceding. The original meaning of the thumb- 
biting may then be reconstructed along the following 
lines. 

Both mating and talking are creative acts of man. The 
organs used therein must be protected against harm from 
gods or demons by the sacrifice of a substitute, for if these 
organs themselves, phallos and tongue, were sacrificed the 
two functions of mating and talking could not be carried out. 
In the first case the finger is offered, as the centre of vital 
energy, while in the latter case the substitution of the finger 

^ Plut. De Iside et Osinde, 16. 
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is even more indicated because the finger is frequently used 
for the gestures which accompany speech. 

In the Spartan community, then, the evolution probably 
was as follows. In the case of serious crimes like slander or 
treason the culprit's tongue was cut off. Smaller offences 
were punished by cutting off a finger, a substitute for the 
tongue. Biting the finger is a symbolic act, a mitigation of 
the latter penalty. I presume it was impressed upon the 
Spartans that brevity was not to be trifled with and that it 
was just as important as the rules of sexual life. This was all 
the more easy since the sexual organ and the organ of speech 
had the same substitute. Plutarch's statement, w? 
cTvepfxa Ttov Ttpoi; toc^ cuvoucTLa? axoXaaTcov xtX., therefore is no 
oratorical hyperbole but one of the maxims in the catechism 
of the young Spartans. 

/. Music and Song 

Within the framework of Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus the 
discussion on Spartan military music constitutes a transition 
from the Agoge of young people to the business of war. The 
introduction to XXI contains reflections on the relation be¬ 
tween stnd music of the kind fashionable since Aristo- 
xenus of Tarentum Plutarch had touched on the matter 
already in IV, 2-3: Lycurgus had sent Thaletas to Sparta. 
Musical training is important and according to XVIII, 3 
it is the duty of the Eiren. 

Critics take Plutarch to task for making Lycurgus the 
originator of much in the sphere of music which only came 
about much later. This reproach is unjust, since Lycurgus 
is in no respect given here the place of a 7 Tpci>TO(; eupe-rf]!;. 
The excursus in the preceding chapter is continued and music 
is now discussed merely in oydcv to dcmonstfaic that the Spattans 
are a civilized nation. The modern method would have been 
to place the excursus at the end in the form of an appendix. 

1 Kessler, op. cii., p. 79. 
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But the fact that Plutarch follows a different method does 
not entitle us to read into the text meanings it does not imply. 
Chapter IV reads: Tpovrov Tiva tcJ) Aoxo6pY<p TcpooSoTroLeZv 

ocuTwv sxsivov (sc. Tov ©aX7)Ta) - which means that the musical 
training by this poet and singer preceded Lycurgus' educa¬ 
tional measures. 

Chapter XXI describes the situation in later periods, and 
famous names such as Terpander and Pindar are mentioned. 
The absence of Tyrtaeus does not mean that honour properly 
due to him is given to Lycurgus, but that Tyrtaeus, being 
himself considered as a Spartan, would not fit into this apolo¬ 
getic passage. The defence of Sparta’s musical culture ought 
to come from outside sources. Plutarch did not place the 
antiphony (XXI, 3) in Lycurgus’ time either^; and there 
is no evidence that his statement that the antiphony was 
sung £v xalc, eoprati; must be incorrect, as is sometimes believed 
on account of Athenaeus XV, 678 BC, a fragment from Sosi- 
bius. This fragment is supposed to mean that only at the 
gymnopaediae was such a song performed, but the text in 
Athenaeus implies no such restrictions 2 . Moreover, Sosibius 
mentions a choir composed not of three age-groups but of 
two, viz. of boys and of men. Kaibel by way of a conjecture 
added a few words to the text which suggest, on the strength 
of Plut. Lyc. XXI, 3, the presence of a choir of old men. This 
is purely arbitrary. The height of modern arrogance, however, 

^ The following paragraph opposes Kessler’s treatment, op. cit., 
p. 78-79. 

2 The text of Sosibius (FGrHist, 695, fr. 6 ) runs as follows: 

©upsarixob o6t6 > xaXouvxat TtVE? oxespavoi -xapa AaxESatpovlot.?, cfx; 
cp7]ot. ev xoic, Ilepl -OuCTLoiv, tJjtXlvou? 9 dccxcov vuv 6vo{ji.al^Ecr'8'ai., 

SvTa? EX cpotvixcov. 9 £pEtv S’ atixoilx; U7c6pi,v7)(jt,a ev yevop^VT]!; vlx7)<; 

TTpoardra? tcov eopTy) xaiixT), 6 ts xal tA? ru(j.vo- 

TratSiiii; ETrtTeXouffiv. pi-sv 7 rp 6 cr 6 i TcatStov, tS S’ dcpiarou 

dvSpGv, yi){j.vwv 6 pxou(J(.evo)V xal 9 S 6 VTC 1 JV ©aXvjra xal ’ AXxpavo? i^apara 
xal Toilx; AtovuCToSoTou Tou Adcxwvoi; Ttaiavaq. For alterations of the text, 
see Wilamowitz, Hermes XXXVII, 1902, p. 313 and Jacoby’s ann. 
cn#. For the interpretation, see Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 141. 
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is to adopt an imaginary connection between Sosibius and 
Plutarch and then to fasten an error on the latter on the 
strength of the former's statements. I believe that there is 
no connection between Sosibius' statement and that of 
Plutarch According to the former, two choirs performed 
their antiphony on the occasion of the gymnopaediae, whereas 
the latter mentions three choirs. 

Nilsson made some remarks on xal xkc, PupoTcaiSiai;, 
which are worthy of consideration, because the word xa( 
shows that originally the song by two choirs had no relation 
to the gymnopaediae. This implies that, if need arose, various 
ceremonies were combined, and from this it follows also that 
various kinds of choral songs might be combined on one day. 
Even if Plutarch's words be taken in their strictest sense 
(which I do not regard as necessary) and ev Tat? eopTatc be 
rendered by 'at the (= all) festivals', it does not exclude the 
possibility that threefold and twofold choirs appeared side 
by side. 

g. Military Preparations-. XXII 

The opening words of this chapter tots 8s, in war-time, 
are closely linked with the final words of XXI, 7: oi (xax6p.6voi. 
Plutarch's description of the warriors' preparation for battle 
does not attribute these arrangements to Lycurgus 2 , unlike 
that of Lys. 1 and Xenophon's passage on this subject in 
Lac. Resp, XI,3. 

Plutarch mentions Lycurgus only in XXII, 2, quoting 
his statement about the soldiers' habit of wearing long hair: 
psv xaXoil)!? euTupETtecTspouc; tcoiel, tou? S’ aLaxpouc 9 opepw- 

1 Cf Wade-Gery, CQ. XLIII, 1949, p. 79, who rightly remarks 
that the passage in Pint. Lyo. XXI, 3 'is nowhere explicitly connected 
with the Gymnopaidiai'. Jacoby marks the words [[Sts xal rccq 
Pup-voTcaLSiacc ^TrtTeXoOmv]] as 'zusatz des ausgeschriebenen autors . 
I do not believe this to be necessary. 

1 In XXI, 1: 'H.... TratSeuaiG oux ecf 7 rouSa(,eTO; in AAii, 

1, with the Spartans as subject: oux extoXuov xa>.Xo)TrlCecf'9^«i- 
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Tepou<;. Herodotus in I, 82 has an aition for the habit of 
wearing the hair long: when the Argives had been defeated 
in the battle for Thyrea and as a token of mourning had 
cut off their hair, the Spartan victors let theirs grow. This 
aition can hardly have historical value 

Lys. 1 shows how conscientiously Plutarch examines and 
weighs his data about the hair-style. He opposes Herodotus’ 
view and also the theory that the habit originated on account 
of the Bacchiadae who fled to Sparta from Corinth. His con¬ 
clusion is: aXXdt xal touto Auxotipyetov ear tv. 

Presumably the reference is to an ancient custom based 
on a belief in the magic significance of the hair 2 . A belated 
echo comes from Philostr. A foil. Tyan. VIII, 7, which says 
of the philosopher: crocpou avSp6(; x6pt7)<; cpstS^cj'S’Co utSTjpoq, ou 
yip -SefJttTOV sTcdcyeiv aurov, o5 Tcicrai (Jtev ataO'TjTTQpicov Trvjya^, 
Tracrat S’ Sptcpai, 6'9'ev re avacpatvovrat xal ao<^i<xc, ep(jt7)ve\I)^ 

X6yo(;. 

This ancient custom was preserved and the other Greeks 
derided the Spartans for it. The expression attributed to 
Lycurgus (Lyc. XXII, 2) is a response to this derision which, 
like other similar ‘bons mots’ elsewhere, is ageless. 

h. The Relation between the Chapters XXI and XXII 

Kessler in his study of the sources asserts that Plutarch 
uses Sphaerus as a source in XXI but Hermippus in XXII- 
XXIII, only to return to Sphaerus in XXIV He departed 
from Sphaerus at the close of XXI, Kessler says, because the 
context demanded it. Let us consider this statement. 

The quotation from Aleman at the end of XXI, 6 shows the 
Spartans’ great admiration for music: EpTusL yAp h'voL tco 
aiSapco TO xaXo)<; xi-SaptSSev. Then follows another piece of 
evidence: before giving battle the king sacrificed to the 

^ An opposite view in Kessler, op. ait., ad loc. 

2 On the magical meaning of the hair, cf. p. 228 above. 

3 Kessler, op, cit., p. 111, 
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Muses because he wished to remind the men of their education 
and of the tests, so as to enable them to face mortal danger 
and to perform outstanding deeds. 

Objections have been raised to the word and various 
emendations have been proposed. I believe the passage 
should be linked with XVIII, 3, which states that the Eiren 
orders the boys to sing or to make a speech. The subject of 
the song or the address is generally a hero or a deserving 
citizen. This taught the young men xal x p £ v s t v xal 
TcoXoTupayixoveLv .... -jispl t6)v TCoXtTwv. On the eve of the 
battle the king reminds his warriors of these tasks which 
they performed when boys, how at the command of the 
Eiren they sang the praises of inspiring and exemplary men, 
and of their free choice in past days of the hero they were 
to extol. So the xpiaiq means both their own choice of a subject 
and their proficiency test before the Eiren. 

This interpretation of xpirjiq provides us with the explana¬ 
tion of the passage in Xenophon Lac. Resf. XIII, 9 e^eaTi 
Se veep xal xexptp.^V{p zit; paxTjv cuvievaL xal (patSpov stvaL xal 
euS6xip,ov. It has been suggested to alter xexpifxevcp in x6p.7)v 
SLaxsxpip.ev6j, on the analogy of Plut. Lyc. XXII, 2 x6p,7)v 
^LaxExpipevYjv I do not think this alteration necessary; 
xexptp.sva) refers to the singing test and possibly to other 
trials before the Eiren. It stresses the meaning of these tests 
to the community. No permission is granted eiq truvtsvai 

xal (^atSpiv etvai xal e^Soxt-pov, unless all the requirements of 
the Agoge have been met. This does not imply that the young 
soldiers who had failed in their test were left behind when 
the army took the field. Xenophon means to convey that 

1 Xenophon certainly is not the source for Plutarch, Kessler, 
op. cit., p. 110. 

® For attempts to emendate the text, see Marchant s edition: 
xsxptpsvw (sc. eXalqj) Marchant; xexTeviap^vtp Sauppe; xopvjv Staxe- 
xpip^vcp ‘Weiske ex Plut. Lyc. XXII, The last version is wrongly 
based ’ on Plut. xorv Staxexpiix^v7)v. Cobet already opposed this 
attempt, Nov. Led., p. 735—736. 
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every vso*; who had passed the test is permitted to join the 
older man, the true soldiers. The outward sign of this pro¬ 
motion is that they need no longer go about in their scanty 
hoys' clothes (Plut. Xyc. XVI, 12) but are entitled to wear a 
real uniform. They may now call themselves euSoki-plol 
VEOL. In XVII, 1 it was these euSoxtfjLot, vsoi who could officiate 
as ipac'va.i of the twelve-year-old boys. The name £uS6xl(xo(; 
is a distinction usually reserved for men, (5cvSp£<;: Lyc. XV, 3 ; 
Pyrr. I, 6; Agis VI, 5 (of commanders), Caes. XLVII, 3 (of 
a soothsayer). Ant I, 1 (of a politician, cf. Mor. 667 B). 
Mor. 747 B shows that the name suS6xtfjt,o<; was used for 
those who are proficient in the arts, particularly dancing: 
6pXou[i,svcov Se ttoXXwv Tcpo-S-upLOTspov ^ (jt,oi)C7i.xcJ!>TEpov, S\io TOl^X; 
EuSoxLp.oU(; xal PouXofJLSVoui; avaa-^i^eiv ty)V l:[JLfJLsX£Lav Tj^Louv tlve^ 
opj^ELcyO'aL cpopav Trapa cpopdcv ’Ev 'koyoic, £uS6xt,p,o^ also occurs 
{Mor. 88 B), which is important for our purpose, as it con¬ 
firms that the boy who had passed the elocution-test before the 
Eiren might be called EuS6xLtJLO(;. 

OaiSpo^ both with Xenophon ^ and Plutarch has the 
meaning of cheerful, (often 9 aLSp 6 i) Tcpoac^Tcoi), cf. Publ. XIX, 
7; dm. V, 2; Dem. XXII, 1; Brut XVI, 4; LII, 4; Otho 
XV, 4; Sertor. XX, 3; Alex. V, 4; Caes. LX, 3; Mor. 152 
B. It is, however, unlikely that it was only after their 
examination that the Spartan youths were allowed to take 
the field cheerfully. In Moralia 193 A it is said of Epaminon- 
das after the battle of Leuctra: Se 9aLV£cr'9-aL t6v aXXov 

Xp6vov aX7)X!.(xpevo<; to (Tc 5 [Jta xal 9aLSp6(; t§ TcpocrciaTtcp psTa t-)]V 
EXEtVTjv T^ uaTEpaiqc 7rpo7jXa)£ auxp-'npOf; xal TaTrsivo^. In 
this passage Ta7C£iv6<; means 'downhearted* and as such it 

1 Archaeological discoveries confirmed the existence of these 
musical contests. Cf. Rose in Dawkins, op. cit., p. 429, p-wa = p,ouca 
'probably a contest of song’. Chrimes, op. cit., p, 119. 

2 In the Lexicon Xenopkonteum (Sturzius) wc find ‘alacer ad 
pugnam’ as the meaning of the word in Lac. Resp. XII, but this is 
followed by 'sed rectius videtur Zennius notione propria exponere; 
lotus, uncius, nitidus. Hesych. (pa!.Sp6q Ka-O'ap^e;’. 
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is the opposite of cpatSpoc^, cheerful. It is not impossible that 
apart from Mor, 193 A these words function as opposites 
also in other passages. TaTOLv6<; is said of a 'homo vilis’ (Cras- 
sus III, 5: *Pco{i,aLcov aSo^co xal TaTceivw. Nicias XXVI, 6 : 
tSjv xax^cr'TOiv ev Tcp cTTpaTsiipaTt xal TaTrstvoTocTtov). So the 
TaTceivo^ are the lowest in the army as for instance helots 
and many of the perioikoi. The (patSpo^ then are the picked 
troops of the older Spartiatae. I believe the word in Xen, 
Lac, Resp, XIII has this meaning. Boys who had passed 
the test had to take the field together (cyuvL^vat) with full- 
fledged warriors. Although perhaps not full-grown they were 
the best of their age-group and as such were <potLSpol xal 
eiiSoxtpoL. 

This interpretation does justice both to a u v-ievat, and to 
I'^ecTTi.: we are dealing with a favour granted to the flower of 
the younger among the Spartan warriors. This disposes of 
Cobet's objection against auvisvai, founded on the fact that 
they always march together. Suvisvat in my opinion has not 
the usual meaning of To take the field together’, but of 
'to march in the ranks of the full-fledged soldiers’ Lac. Resp. 
XIII, 9 should therefore be rendered: 'A Spartan boy who 
has passed the test is permitted to take the field <together 
with the adults), to wear the uniform <of the Spartiatae) and 
to be {i,e. to bear himself as) a trained warrior’. 

As in chapters XXI and XXII the art tests and military 
service are closely connected, there is no reason to trace 
XXI, 7 to a different source on the assumption that the 


1 Miss Chriines, The ‘Respublica Lacedaemoniorum', ascribed io 
Xenophon, tried to demonstrate that epaiSpov xal E6a6xifAov was a 
sarcasm on the part of the author whom she believes to be Anti- 
sthenes {op. cit., p. 40 ff.). I do think her evidence for the authorship 
convincing (Cf. my review in Mnem., QS., Ill, 1950, p. 76 ff,).^The 
same applies to her translation of the words sctti. 8e Tip vew xal 
xExpt,p.EVcp Etc tidx'ov CTUvtEvai xal cpatSpov elvat xal EuS6xt[j.ov: Even in 
battle the young Spartan could look smart and clean and be respected 
for it’ (op. cit,, p. 30-31). 
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passage does not fit in with the context. I have, I believe, 
demonstrated that we meet here a part of the Spartan Agoge 
of great importance for the military service. Kessler has 
still another ground for tracing XXI and XXII to different 
sources, viz. because these chapters contain various repetitions: 
the statement that the Spartans marched to the accompani¬ 
ment of flutes (XXI, 4 and XXII, 4), and the sacrifice to the 
Muses (XXI, 7) which is said to be a doublet of the sacrifice 
in XXII, 4. 

As regards the first so-called repetition, XXI is the con¬ 
tinuation of the discussion on the Agoge ,while XXII describes 
the preparations of the Spartans for the battle to which the 
final paragraph of XXI leads up. With Plutarch this type 
of composition is not unfamiliar: in XXI he presents his views 
on the significance of the Spartan songs and in XXII he de¬ 
monstrates their application in a historical review of the 
Spartan manner of taking the field. 

With regard to the alleged doublet of the sacrifice, it may 
be pointed out that Xenophon in Hell. IV, 2, 20 mentions 
sacrifice to Agrotera, Sosicrates (FGrHist,461, fr. 7) one 
to Eros, Plutarch an offering to the Muses and the sacrifice 
of a goat. Kessler holds these statements to refer to one and 
the same sacrifice, but there is no reason why we should not 
think of various sacrifices. 

Our conclusion should be, therefore, that the theory that 
Plutarch in XXII-XXIII used Hermippus and in XXIV 
returned to Sphaerus is not strong enough to warrant a 
separation of the chapters XXI and XXII i. 

i. Ire{n)es in Herodotus IX, 8^ and Spartan Funeral Rites in 
Pint. Lyc. XXVII 

After the battle of Plataea the Greeks buried their dead. 

^ Notwithstanding Nachstadt’s comprehensive study (cf. the 
edition of Moralia II in the Bibl. Teubn., p. 165-167} the question 
of the sources of Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus deserves a fresh treat¬ 
ment. 
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The Spartans dug three graves, one for the Irenes to whom 
belonged Poseidonius, Amompharetus, Philocyon and Cal¬ 
licrates, one for the other Spartans and one for the Helots. 
In this statement the words ipiwcu; and opevsi; have been inserted 
in Herodotus text per coniecturam. The version comes from 
Valckenaer; it was supported by Wesseling in his Dissertatio 
Herodoten ud Ti, HetfisterhusiuM, 1758, and was subsequently 
included in the notes of Wesseling's Herodotus edition of 
1763. Valckenaer's own copy of this edition contains a good 
many marginal notes and personal memoranda but nothing 
on this passage, presumably because he agreed with Wes- 
seling's defence of his own views. Succeeding commentators 
showed less modesty than Wesseling {presumably on the 
advice of Valckenaer) had done, and they either rashly adopted 
Valckenaer's conjecture so cautiously presented by him, 
or they speak, like Macan, of 'a conjecture by Valckenaer, 
but a certain one'. 

The question may be raised which edition of Herodotus 
was the first to contain Irenes in the text. Wesseling’s edition 
was published in 1763. According to Th. Gaisford, in his 
1824 edition, it is the work of God. Henr. Schaefer in Herodoti 
Halicarnassei Historiarum lihri IX. Ex optimis exemplaribus 
emendavit ac notas criticas adjecit G.H.S. (1803). In his text 
edition ad loc. Gaisford says: ‘Irenas. Ita Schaefer ex em. 
Valckenarii'. I was unable to check Schaefer’s edition. The 
version mentioned is also found in an edition by A. Chr. 
Borheck of the year 1810, in another by Joh. Schweighauser 
of 1816 (giving, like Gaisford, the notes by Valckenaer and 
Wesseling in extenso in the commentary) and in the third 
edition by Reiz of 1816 (the first edition of 1778 I have been 
unable to consult). Since Schaefer, Borheck, Schweighauser, 
Reiz's third edition and Gaisford, the version Ipevsc; (-a^) 
has appeared in most editions, and this shows the XIXth 

^ Erodoto, Le storie. Libro nono. Introduzione e commento di Mario 
Untersteiner, is an exception. It has Diels’ conjecture (see p. 292, 
note 1). 
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century editors to have been less cautious with regard to this 
'elegantissima conjectura' than were Valckenaer and Wesse- 
ling. Gaisford, though recognizing the hmmortalia Wesselingii 
merita’, even calls the latter a 'nimis timidus editor'. 

The manuscript reading is ipeoic; and ipisq. What made 
Valckenaer unwilling to maintain this reading? He gives 
two reasons: 'Sed nusquam alibi, opinor, in historia Graeca 
Spartiatae memorantur Ipis?, sacerdotes, qui proeliis inter- 
fuerint'. There was a second reason which led him to the 
conjecture under discussion. Amongst the ancient lexico¬ 
graphical works that have come down to us there is a curious 
document called TuapsxpXTj'S’stCTai anb Pl^Xqu tou 

'HpoSoTou xaT aXcpdcpvjTov. The words in this vocabulary include 
Eiren a word not to be found in the traditional text of Hero¬ 
dotus. Valckenaer discovered that the only possible place for 
it was at the beginning of IX, 85. Irenes or Eirenes is used 
by Plutarch and Xenophon in the Life of Lycurgus and in the 
Respublica Lacedaemoniorum respectively (see p. 256). What 
was true for the mysterious priests ('numquam alibi .... 
memorantur’) could not be applied to the Irenes. Moreover, 
the reputation of the Lexeis was saved; if it occurred in IX, 85, 
it was indeed a Herodotean term. All the same, Valckenaer 
did not feel assured, and he concluded his remarks with: 
'Neutrum fortasse nec Ipimc, neque ipeaLq. He also presents 
another solution: ImzioLq. So two reasons prompted this 
conjecture. First of all the fact that he did not know how 
to place the priests and that there was nothing in tradition 
regarding Spartan customs concerning the burial of priests. 
This was Valckenaer’s main argument. Secondly, there was 
the occurrence of the word in a lexicon on Herodotus, We shall 
see presently that it speaks well for Valckenaer that he did 
not set store by the latter fact as a support for his conjecture. 
His caution compares favourably with the assurance of 
e.g. Macan, who regards the occurrence of the word in the 

^ For the text see p. 249. 
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lexicon as the sole and the conclusive proof in support of the 
conjecture. 

Let us consider the latter argument. Are we sure that the 
words in this lexicon are Herodotean? Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Stein long ago observed (in Herodoti 
Historiae, II, IS'Zl, p. 465 ff.) that the first of the two lists - the 
lexicon is composed of two lists, the first one dealing with 
Herodotus' historical works, the second one an alphabetical 
list - contains words 'ab Herodoti sermone alienissima’ 
and, what is worse, that a number of the glosses offer inter¬ 
pretations of words from Sophocles’ Electra, 685-735, not 
from Herodotus. Apart from these, Stein enumerates ten 
words that are interpreted in the although they do 

not appear in Herodotus. The second list, which is in alpha¬ 
betical order and not according to the works, is even more 
confusing. So Stein concludes with the condemnation that 
the lists were made 'ab homine aliquo male sedulo nulliusque 
iudicii ac paene vecordi aliunde raptim decerpta atque ad 
Herodotum comportata’ (p. 474). It is therefore not correct 
to say that Lp’/iv occurs in Herodotus because it is found in the 

In accordance with this so-caUed gloss on Herodotus IX, 
85 I have divided the Spartan Agoge into three phases 
first the education of children from 7 to 12, who are not 
split up in age-classes. Then follows the rigorous military 
training from the 14th to the 18th year, from pwpiSa? to 
TzoLic; (this word to be taken in a technical sense). FinaUy, 
there are three years for the Eirenia, two years of preparation 
for the supervision of the dyeXai, holding out as a reward 


1 Stein mentions Aristophanes of Byzantium Ilepl 6vo(xaoia<; 
as the source of this gloss. Biller found the same gloss, 
except for an important alteration, in a manuscript of Strabo’s 
geography of the Xth century. He thinks that Herodian Hepl 
XT)? TrpoacpSta?, a work widely used in Byzantine times, was an 
intermediate source (AJP, LXII, 1941, p. 499ff.). 
a See p. 248 ff. 
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the chance of being entrusted with this task. But the com¬ 
pletion of the 21st year marks the end of the training because 
the system can only be successful if the leadership is restricted 
to one year and so each year a suitable competition is provided 
amongst the members of the class whose turn has come. 

Here is the starting-point for criticism of Valckenaer's 
conjecture, because of the men mentioned Amompharetus 
was the leader of a X6xo<; (Herod. IX, 53-57). It is not likely 
that in the Spartan army young men of 20 or 21 were given 
the command of a company as at that age they could be no 
more than youth-leaders. Moreover, the dead at Plataea 
evidently were buried in accordance with their social status, 
not according to ages. Finally, one of the four mentioned 
by name, Callicrates, is called an avvjp xaXXtaTo^ by Herodotus 
(IX, 72) but Xen. Lac, Resp. II, 11 shows that in Sparta 
av-^p and slpYjv were kept rigorously distinct. 

The importance of all these arguments may be questioned. 
In connection with the last remark it may be argued that 
Herodotus does not necessarily attach a technical meaning 
to the word av^p. But my first objection carries most weight 
and seems irrefutable. Several modern scholars have therefore 
rejected the conjecture which appears in nearly all editions. 
There is first of all Diels, who summarized the objections and 
offered the suggestion that for tpeve<; (-at;) should be read 
'?]pse? (-a?). He regards or vjpeiiK; as 'eine lakonische Neben- 
form’ of 7jpco(; Untersteiner adopted this version in his 
edition of the text. I do not believe the alteration to be neces¬ 
sary, although I agree with Diels' view that we are dealing 
with a ritual custom. 

This much however is certain, in Diels’ argument also, 
that the current reading of IX, 85 cannot be maintained. 
Swoboda succinctly formulated the main objection in these 
words: 'Der Regimentsftihrer Amompharetos kann nicht zu 
den Eirenes gehdrt haben, unter denen die Tiichtigsten nur 

^ So Diels in a letter to Nilsson (Klio, XIII, 1913, p. 314), now 
inserted in Martini P. Nilsson, Opusoula selecta, voi. II, 1952, p. 870. 
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an der Spitze von Knabenscharen standen'.^ But he offered 
no solution for Valckenaer’s problem of the meaning in this 
passage of the 'priests’, neither could he refer to a passage 
revealing the exceptional position in Sparta of priests in 
connection with their burial. Even if the problem is admitted, 
most scholars refrain from tampering with the text still 
generally printed. Even a critical writer like Wade-Gery 
when he says: 'Yet the fact remains that Xenophon dis¬ 
tinguishes SLpevsi; from avSpet;, Aax.Tr. 2, 11, while Herodotos 
appears to say that the commander of a Lochos was an 
Eiren’ does not hit upon the idea that the modern Vulgate 
of Herodotus might be wrong. The whole question is whether 
Herodotus actually says this. Valckenaer’s cautious sug¬ 
gestion - which he evidently did not want his less critical 
friend Wesseling to adopt in his edition - is so firmly accepted 
that in a recent book on Sparta the lemma in the Lexeis is 
quoted as 'Schol. ad Herod. IX, 85 (to explain the meaning 
of the term E’tpYjv)’ 

The occurrence of this gloss in the Lexeis then is no guaran¬ 
tee that a the word occurs in IX, 85, h the word occurs 
anywhere else in Herodotus’ works. This relieves me of a 
search in Herodotus’ writings for other possibilities of re¬ 
placing a traditional word by a form of etpTjv. The context 
undoubtedly does not permit us to insert the term in the 
passage under discussion, as this would conflict with the 
traditional meaning of the term in Xenophon and Plutarch 
and, mifdbile dictu, also in the gloss itself, that is if we adopt 
the version of the gloss in the Strabo manuscript, which 
states distinctly that after the six years of the ephebia the 
young man in the seventh year is called etp7]v. 

There remains the question which Wesseling worded as 
follows: 'Qui quaeso illi Iphq, viri militares, et pugnando 

1 Busolt-Swoboda, op. oil., II, p. 696, note 3. 

2 CQ, XXXVIII, 1944, p. 119, note 1. ^ 

3 Chrimes, op. cii., p. 86, note 3. Cf. similarly Woodward m His- 
toria, I, 1950, p. 617 and Michell, op. cit., p. 171. 
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mortui, ex disciplina Lacedaemoniorum?' The answer, 
I believe, is to be found in Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus, XXVII, 
dealing with Spartan funeral rites. Here, as on so many 
other occasions, Plutarch presents some valuable data on 
ancient customs such as the laying of the dead on olive 
leaves (which - following the example of Rohde - is now 
generally regarded as an archaic lustral rite). As an illustration 
of Spartan sobriety Plutarch cites the ban on gravestones 
bearing the name of the departed. There are two exceptions 
to this prohibition. The text according to the best tradition ^ 
is as follows: avSp6<; sv TroXsfjLcp xal yovocixbc; tc5v tspoiv 

(XTro-O-avovTOiv, which I would render as: 'except in the case of 
a man fallen in battle or a woman if they belonged to the 
Ispol’ The oepoi are the priests, the word indicating both 
men and women unless the word should be read tepecov, 
which is the genetive of both Eepe([.)a and lepeiix;. 

These priests sometimes were young unmarried men, as 
for instance at the annual feast of the Carnea (they are called 
KapvsaTai.). As an example of priestesses we may think of the 
priestess of Artemis Orthia, who carries the image of the 
goddess during the StapLaaTLyoiCTLi; (Pans. Ill, 16, 10). S. Wide 
refers to CIG 1444 (= IG, V, 1, 602) which mentions the 
priestesses Pomponia and Kallistoneike who in this capacity 
were in the service of Artemis Orthia Sia ptou xat yevou?. 
Possibly men from certain priestly families inherited this 
office and held it for life, although I have found no evidence 
for this as far as the archaic period is concerned and although 
Hesychius in connection with the Karneatai {s.v.) mentions 
a four-year term of office. 

1 Diss. Herodot.t p, 206. 

2 See the Appendix. 

^ The words t5v tspwv I take to be a gen. part, depending both 
on (5cvSp6<; and on YuvaiK6<;. 

* Cf. SIG^ 736 (Andania) on Ispoi and ispai in the sense of 
‘holy men and women’. Also L-S®, s.v. tsp6i; III (5), and Aristo¬ 
phanes Ran. 652: 6tv^p6i7to? Iep6(;. 

® On later hereditary priesthoods see Chrimes, op. cit., p. 113. 
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The custom related but not understood by Plutarch should 
in my opinion be explained as follows. The priest or priestess 
is an important figure providing a link with the world of 
the god. His or her grave is marked so that posterity through 
the name might have him or her nearer in its midst 

It is worth noticing that Herodotus repeats only four 
names of Spartan warriors, viz. the names of the The 
reason may be that he read them and so remembered them. 

As a man s reputation depended above all on his conduct 
in battle, it is not sufficient for him to have been a priest. 
He must have died as a brave soldier if he is to be given the 
privileged place which the priestess may claim on account 
of her office. The kings were not so honoured, neither was the 
privilege granted to all soldiers 2 , as is proved by the epitaph 
for the Spartans who died at Thermopylae; no names are 
mentioned. This anon 5 miity also supports our interpretation 
of the passage in Plutarch. If the words 7 tX 7 )v ev TcoXepc}) 
are taken separately, the text has to mean that all fallen 
soldiers are mentioned by name, which according to historical 
tradition is not the case. When, however, the words are 
closely connected with tcov [epwv aTTo^avovTWv, they imply 
that the privilege was not granted to all soldiers, but only 
to the priests among them. In the custom as recorded here 
the magic significance of the priest is linked with the magical 
importance of the brave warrior. It is possible that to have 
been a priest in life was originally sufficient. This would 
explain the two additional words ev TuoX^pcp without which the 
text runs more smoothly but this of course remains uncertain. 

Lindskog-Ziegler’s edition contains a conjecture by Latte: 
TuX’^v avSpo<; ev TroXefxcp xal yuvatxoi; Xe^ou? arcoilavovTCov. The 

^ Cf. van der Leeuw, op. cii., p. 129, 168 on the significance of the 
name as an expression of the power and the will of the individual. 

2 I do not think that the adjective dptay){j(.o(; conveys that the 
name of the deceased appeared on his grave. Cf. Tyrt. 9. 29 ff., where 
not only the warrior is dpl(T7)p,o? but also his children are honoured, 
they too are dploTQjjLoi. 
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two exceptions then are: the soldier fallen in battle and 
the wonaan who died in childbirth. I regard this version as 
unacceptable. I shall not go into the question whether in the 
sixth century B.C. the name of a woman who died in child¬ 
birth appeared on her tomb. A reference to IG. V, 1, 713 is 
no sufficient evidence. If on the tomb of a woman who died 
in childbirth a name does appear [Ath. Mitt. II, 1877, no. 20: 
ArinniA AEXOI), it is uncertain whether it is her name or 
that of the consecrating person, although the former seems 
to be more likely. However, there is no justification for 
straining Plutarch's text in order to solve the problem of the 
priests. If one is to be permitted to alter, without justifi¬ 
cation, Twv tepoiv in the textual tradition into Xexoot;, then, 
indeed, the fences are down! It also deserves notice that 
the word is never used by Plutarch. The only place 
where it occurs is a quotation from Chrysippus In conclusion, 
I believe that this passage in Plutarch meets Valckenaer's 
demand for evidence that a priest-soldier was accorded a 
special burial. 

It may be asked why men like Valckenaer and Wesseling, 
the latter of whom quotes the passage in Pint. Lyc. XVII 
about the sl'pTjv, evidently overlooked the 'priests’ in XXVII 
of the same Life. The answer can be found in the text they 
used which does not mention the priests. The Leyden library 
possesses Valckenaer’s own copy, with his personal marginal 
notes, of the edition published in Frankfort in 1599 with the 
Latin translation by Cruserius and Xylander (the copy later 
found a place in Scrinerius’ library). Just as in the editio 
princeps and in the reprints with the Latin translation of 
1620 and 1624, published respectively in Frankfort and 

^ Mor. 1044 F in De Sioicoyum Repugnaniiis 22 (Pohlenz): Jtal t 6 
(X7)Tpacn ■O-uyairpaCTtv 7^ (48eX9at(; ouyY®'^'Ecf'0'at. xal to cpayelv Tt <tcov 
aTcetp7)p.evoiV> xal 7rpoeX‘8’etv dc7t6 Xej'ou? yj •O'avdcTOU Tcpoi; lsp6v dcXdyoi? 
St,a(3s(3X7)Tai. 

'To ban intercourse with mothers, sisters or daughters is absurd, 
and the same applies to abstain from forbidden foods or to go from a 
woman jn childbirth or from a deceased person to a sanctuary'. — 
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Cologne, the text runs: Mghc, ev TcoXe(i,cp, xal 

Twv UpcSf; aTco^’av6vTO)v. It is to be noted however that the 

editio princeps does not place a comma after yuvatxo?. 

The Latin translation gives: 'praeterquam viri qui in hello, 
et mulieris quae sancte fato concesserat'. The French trans¬ 
lation by Jacques Amyot (Cologne, 1617) is as follows: 'sinon 
d'un homme mort en guerre ou d'une femme religieuse et 
sacree' and is evidently based on the version L£pa(; (see the 
Appendix). 

If at last we now return to Herodotus, it appears that 
in the passage about the war record of the four Spartans 
mentioned (IX, 71 ff.) he does not mention their priesthood. 
This is not surprising because nowhere in Greece, including 
Sparta, was the priesthood a function of central importance, 
at least not in the fifth century B.C. Their sacerdotal office 
pales before their military achievements. 

It may seem strange that precisely these four men 
mentioned were priests, but it should be remembered that 
Plutarch’s very statement shows that only the names of 
soldiers who were priests were recorded. There is, therefore, 
no question of an improbable coincidence that the four men 
mentioned were also priests. There would be more reason 
to call their connection with the elpEve^; a coincidence, Kahr- 
stedt indeed attempted to prove that in the field the juniors 
held the front line but his references are not convincingh 
When youngsters were made to bear the brunt of battle, this 
usually happened only in the case of swift operations; there 
is no evidence that such was the case at Plataea. I believe 

1 Neither Thuc. V, 72, 3 nor Xen. Lac, Resp., 11,5, referred to by 
Kahrstedt {Griechisches Siaatsrecht, 1, p, 308), give support to this 
theory. The third passage, Xen. Hell, IV, 6, 10, mentions tovts- 

xaiSsxa diq)’ but the term does not include the etpsve; as a 

separate group (Cf. Billheimer, Td Sena dtp’ TAPA, LXXVll, 

1946 p 214-220). It certainly would have been unfair to give the 
el'psvs; among td TisvrsxaiSsxa ^ 9 ’ 
senior soldiers in this group (20th to 35th year). 
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therefore that the coincidence of the privilege granted to 
four Ipsve^; cannot be explained on the ground that the juniors 
had a better chance of distinguishing themselves because 
they were in the front line. It is not always the foremost 
who display most courage and win distinction. 
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APPENDIX 


Readings of Pint. Lyc. XXVII, 3 

Lindskog-Ziegler: TcXvjv dcvSp6(? ev TcoXe(jLa> xal [twv] 

Xe^oui; cxTuo^-avovTcov. These editors gave in their annotatio 
critica: [t< 5 v] M Steph. Xe^ou^, Latte coil. IG, V, 1, 713: 
lepcij S tepcot; L Jepai; Anon. ispsGi; Br. ev LepcoaiSvy) vel lepco- 
(jLev7)(; Rei. 

With regard to M, Lindskog in the first volume (praef. IX) 
remarks that the Marcianus depends on S i,a. for the Life 
of Lycurgus: 'et exiguum lucram ex hac codicis parte capimus’ 
(dated XIVth-XVIth century, Cf. Ziegler, Vberlieferungsge- 
schichte, pag. 11 and 15ff.). In connection with S, Ziegler (praef. 
p. IV of Vol. Ill, 2) speaks of a ‘codex praestantissimus'. This 
is the Seitenstettensis dated in the Xlth-XIIth century. But 
to the mutilated Vitae belongs the Life of Lycurgus. Supple¬ 
ments are written in a different hand from the XVth century, 
‘quae codicem nullius pretii exscripsiP (Lindskog, in praef. 
pag. VII of Vol. I, 1). 

L, a codex Laurentianus of 997, is said to be: ‘satis mendose 
ac neglegenter scriptum’ (Ziegler, praef. p. VI of Vol, III, I; 
cf. praef. p. Ill of Vol. Ill, 2). Errors have been corrected in 
three handwritings, one dating from the time of the ms. 
and two from approximately the XIVth century. A whole 
series of ‘librorum vulgarium' has been copied from this codex. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion that in order of their 
value the three mss. that are of importance for our passage 
are S, L and M. If this is correct the omission (of rwv), which 
seems to occur in M only, can be rejected. 

The best tradition of S has Ispwv beside Lspco^; which also 
occurs in L. The adverb makes no sense: dying sacredly 
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is an expression which to my knowledge is not found elsewhere. 
The desire to omit izp&q is not surprising. An anonymous 
writer altered it into lspoc(;, a holy woman, which might have 
meant a priestess. Bryan followed this example by suggesting 
the noun and so did Reiske, offering a choice from 

two more extensive readings, ev lepwaiSvy) vel L£pcop,evy)^. It 
is not surprising that Reiske looked for a version better 
adapted to Greek idiom, but neither he nor his predecessors 
offered a Greek text expressing briefly what they meant to 
read in the text {i.e. 'priestess'). They were deceived by the 
comma after ev TcoXepcp which appeared already in the editio 
princeps and looked for an attribute to yuvatxo^. 

Ziegler finally broke away from the tyranny of the comma 
and by linking ev 7roXe[jLcp with avSp6(;, and Xe^oui; with ycvaLxoi^ 
procured a fitting parallelism. 

The measures he adopted were, however, drastic, for 
although, as appears from inscriptions, the name of a woman 
who died in childbirth might have appeared on graves, Latte's 
alteration in the text conflicts with the whole textual tradition. 
As the best ms., S, also has the reading tepoiv and as this 
permits a satisfactory explanation, if connected with Herod. 
IX, 85, I believe that we should adopt the reading 7tX-}]v 
avSpo? ev TcoXefjLcp xal yuvaixo^; tc5v lepojv d'TCO'O’avov'Tcov. 
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1. GENERAL INDEX 


Agariste, 55 ff. 

Agasicles, 26 ff. 

AgisII, accession of, 124, 134, 138 
Agoge, 233 ff. 

Alcamenes, 78 
Alexander the Great, 142 
Amompharetus, 289 ff. 
Anaxandridas (Agiad), 15, 28 
Anaxandridas (Eurypontid), 68, 
85 ff. 

Apollo, 167, 273 
Apollodorus, 5 fl, 117ff, 

Archons' list, 33, 38, 43 
Arion, 39 
Ariston, 28, 224 f. 

Aristotle, 
on axpiQ, 99 

and chronology, 23, 31, 94 ff., 
124 

and Ephorus, 112, 122, 140 ff. 
on the date of the Greek law¬ 
givers, 96 ff. 

and the List of Olympionikai, 
99 ff. 

on the date of philosophers 
(Empedocles), 98 ff. 
and the List of Pythionikai, 49, 
94, 149 

and the Olympic Quoit, 104 
Plutarch’s source on the Rhe- 
tra, 154, 169, 193 f. 
on Spartan women, 229 
Art of writing, 108 
Artemis, 264, 267 
Asteropus, 203 f., 207, 210 ff. 

Cadmus, 17 ff. 

Calendar (solar), 3 
Callimachus, dating of Lycurgus 
by, 121 

Callisthenes, 94, 148 
Carnea, Priests at the, 294 
. Victors in the, 35, 39 ff. 
Charilaus, 5, 6 
Charon, 33 ff. 

Cheese, symbolic meaning of, 263 
ff., 267 ff. 

Chilon, 81, 83, 197 ff., 205, 210 


Chronographers, Hellenistic, 5 ff., 
28, 77, 114 ff. 

Chronology, of Lycurgus, 9 
genealogical, 5 ff., spec. 7 ff. 
adaptation of genealogical chro¬ 
nology to the Olympic era, 76 f, 
Herodotean stage of, 15 
of the Greek colonies in Sicily, 
50 ff. 

patriotic element in, 40, 51 
of the Spartan Kings' lists, 6 ff., 
12 ff., 137 
of Ephorus, 137 
radical (of Aristotle), 137 
method of Thucydides, 36 ff,, 
42 ff. (see also s.v. Thucydides) 
Cicero, 270, 274 
Cieomenes III, 15, 274 
and chronology, 131 
and ephorate, 203 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 55 ff. 
Constitution, development of 
Sparta’s, 195 f. (see also Ge- 
rontarchy and Ephorate) 
Creophylus, descendants of, 113 
ff. 

Critias, on Sparta, 215, 240 
Cypselids, dating of the, 63 

Demaratus, 210 f., 222 ff. 

his deposition, 66, 68 
Demetrius of Phaleron, 149 
Demophilus, son of Ephorus, 143 
Dercyllidas, 218 f. 

Dieuchidas, 148 
Dionysus, 12, 17, 18 ff., 265 
Diodorus, 129 ff., 143 

his text of Tyrtaeus, 184 ff. 

Eiren, 256, 274 
Empedocles, 98 ff. 

Epaminondas, on the duration of 
Messenian slavery, 81 ff. 
Ephorate, 

and Theopompus, 78 ff. 
ancient theories, 197 ff. 
modern theories, 203 
and Cieomenes III, 203 ff. 
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Plutarch on the,79ff., 127,205ff. 
introduction of the, spec. 210 
list of Ephors, 35, 38, 82 ff. 
Ephorus, 106, 114 

and Aristotle, 112, 122, 140 ff. 
and Eratosthenes, 124 ff. 
on generations, 116, 123 
and Herodotus, 118 
and Hippias, 123 
on Pheidon, 123 
and chronology of Pheidon of 
Argos, 65, 58 f. 
influence on Plutarch, 134 
and Diodorus on the Spartan 
constitutional development, 91 
dating of Tyrtaeus, 71 
his work and method, 141 ff. 
publication of his work, 147 
Eratosthenes, 90 ff., 125 
Eunomia, 

length of the period of, 126 ff. 
Eunomus, 7, 30, 31 
Eurypon, 30 

Eurysthenes, 5, 90 fl, 124 

Galen, on lykohionon, 244 
Generations, see yevef). 
Genealogical time-reckoning, 
modern evaluation of, 7-8 
Gerontarchy, 167 ff. 

Gylidas, 94 ff. 

Gymnopaediae, 59, 282 

exclusion from, 217, 221 ff. 


Hair, 228 

soldiers wearing long hair, 283 f. 


Hecataeus, 

generations of 40 years, 6 
Hellanicus, 6, 35 ff. 

Heracles, 5, 16, 16 ff., 65, 89 
Heraclides Ponticus, 148 


Heraclids, 146, 187, 191 
Hermes, 162, 265 ff. 

Hermippus, 104, 112, 169, 284 ff. 
Herodotus, 

and the Cypselids (III, 48), 63 
and generations, 18 ff., 68, 88 
on Homer, 116, 119 
on Ire(n)es, 258, 288 ff. 
and the genealogy of Leoty- 
chidas II, 68 
on Lycurgus, 25 ff, 
on Pheidon of Argos, 59 ff. 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, 112 
Hippias of Elis, 32, 42 ff., 69 


Homer, and Lycurgus, 9 
dating of, 28, 114 
Homosexuality, 246 ff. 

Iphitus, 98, 104 ff. 

Kings, limitation of the power of 
the, 197 

Law, divine origin, 161, 184 
Leobotes, 12, 13, 28 ff. 

Leocedes, 59 ff. 

Leon, 25 ff. 

Leonidas, 28 
LeotycMdas, 34, 224 ff. 

Leuctra, battle of (in ancient 
chronology), 81, 129 ff., 137 
List, of Spartan Kings, 6 ff. 
Lucian, 271 
Lupercalia, 269 
Lycurgus, 
cult of, 135 
date of, 154 
Ephoric date, 31 
Aristotelian date, 31 
dating of, 79, 104 ff. 
Xenophon’s dating of, 121 
and Delphi, 156 ff. 
guardianship of, 9, 13 
and Homer, 9, 97fl, I12ff., 117 
Timaeus on, 120 
Lykophones, 242 ff. 

Marriage, 227 ff. 

Megacles, 60 

Messenia, Spartan rule over, 72 
Messenian Victors, 8 
in Olympic list, 48 
Messenian Wars, 48, 49, 69, 78, 
133, 134 
Midas, 39 

Nakedness, Dorian, 220 
Nemean Games, 60 

Obes, 171 ff. 

Oebotas, 42 
Olympiads, 

and archon-years, 43 
before 776, 120 f. 

Olympic chronology, 4, 31 ff., 
42ff., 77 . . 

era, phases in the application 
of the, 44, 100 ff., 123 

era, prior to Hellenistic methods 

of dating, 45 f, 118 ff. 
quoit, 31, 104 ff., 139 
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Victors, list of, 42 ff., 69 ff. 
Games, epochal year of, 5, 6 
year, fixing an event in a, 101 
Orsippus of Megara, date of, 52 
Orthia, 265 ff., 294 

Pausanias, his list of Spartan 
kings, 65 ff., 86 ff. 

Pausanias, King, 219 
Pheidon of Argos, dating of, 55 ff. 
Pheidon, father of Leocedes, 60 
Philistus, 42 ff. 

Philostratus, on scourging of 
Spartan boys, 271 
Phlegon, 111, 120 
Phylae, Dorian, 170 ff. 
Pleistoanax, 15, 241 
Plutarch, 

his chronological statements on 
Agis II, 126 ff., spec. 131 
digressions of, 167, 209, 281 f. 
on the ephorate, {Lyc. VII, 
CUom. X, Agis XI), 205 ff. Cf. 
79 ff. 

and the date of the ephorate, 
79 ff., 127 

as a historian, Pref., 153, 194, 
230 ff., 260 
his inconsistency, 132 
and medical science, 237 ff., 244 
sources of, 134, 260, 281 ff., 
287 f.; (see also Xenophon) 
and Xenophon, 227, 229, 231 ff. 
Polydorus, 78, 154, 179, 183, 187, 
189, 191 

Polyandry, 216 f. 

Polybius, 
on Lycurgus, 156 
on the Spartan constitution, 
130 

Priests, burial of, 294 ff. 
Priestesses, of Argos, 35 ff. 
Procles, 5, 8 
Prytanis, 7, 9 
Pythionikai, 49, 941, 103 

Reconciliation, 

attempts at harmonizing of 

datings, 28, 76 ff. 

of Kings ’ list and Olympic era, 7 7 

Simonides, 6 ff., 12, 13, 30, 52 ff. 
Soos, 22 

Soranus, on bathing of children, 
237 ff. 


Sosibius, 105 ff., 282 
Sphaerus of Olbia, 260, 284 ff. 
Synchronism, Homer-Lycurgus, 
9, 112fl 

Tegea, 159 
Tegean War, 25 ff. 

Telecles, 78 
Terpander, 39, 282 
Theft, religious meaning of, 262 ff. 
Theopompus, King, 64 ff. 

and the ephorate, 200 ff., 206 
and the rider to the Rhetra, 

183 

Theopompus, historian, 148 
Thucydides, 

and dating of Western colonies, 
51 fl 

on the Spartan constitution, 
83 ff., 90 f. 

and the Spartan Kings ’ list, 83 
ff., 90 1 

and Orsippus, 52 

and chronology, 36 ff., 42 ff., 

83 1 

Thumb, 275 ff. 

gesture with the, 276 
and phallos, 279 
and breast, 279 

a substitute for the tongue, 281 
Timaeus, 43, 111, 120 
Tradition, oral, 7, 51 
Tyche, 149 

Tyrants, of Sicyon, 55 ff. 
Tyrtaeus, 
date of, 70 f. 

on the Spartan constitution, 

184 fl 

in Plutarch and Diodorus, 185 ff. 
and Spartan song, 182 

Unmarried, position of the, 218, 
222 

Women, at Sparta, 215, 218, 229 
Wine, bathing in, 234 

Xenophon, 

on the Spartan Agoge, 260 
apologetic attitude, 247 
on Lycurgus’ date 121 f., 125 
on the rite at Orthia’s altar, 
263 

on Spartan women, 227, 229 
Zeuxidamus, 241 
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Aristides 
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Aristotle 
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Atlienaeus 
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